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SUMMARY. 
1. Its Anatomic and Physiologic Consideration. 
2. Relative Infrequency of Raynaud’s Disease. 
3. History of Two Remarkable Cases. 
4. Etiology Relations of Each Disease to Other Morbid Con. 
ditions. 

5. Progress and Termination of Each Disease. 
6. Treatment. 

INTRODUCTION. 


Since the establishment of pathologic laboratories has 
come to be a necessity in all well-equipped hospitals, 
our knowledge of the etiology, progress and termination 
of disease has advanced pari passu. It may be easier 
and quicker to pass upon diseased processes without the 
labor and proper time spent in pathologic research, but 
true reasoning and systematic and correct classification 
of disease can only be obtained by comparison of the 
healthy and diseased areas. 

There is, however, no question that in the subject 
under consideration in this paper, that the drawing of 
the line too sharply between similar diseases and the 
same diseases, has been the cause of much confusion and 
doubt, and too many phenomena have been looked upon 
as Raynaud’s and too few as other diseases. It is openly 
held by many able clinicians that such a condition as true 
Raynaud’s disease does not exist ; others take the middle 
ground and speak of those cases as Raynaud’s in which 
there are stages of syncope or asphyxia and gangrene, 
even though they show on examination a proliferation 
of the intima with partial or complete occlusion of the 
vessel. The question also arises, are there some cases in 
which this occlusion is due to a thrombus, which has be- 
come organized and is independent of the intima, but 
caused primarily by a disturbance in the circulation, de- 
pendent upon a vasomoter origin? The time necessary 
for the formation of a thrombus and its organization 
enters very sharply into the consideration of one of these 
cases presented. Zeigler thinks that a clot could hardly 
organize in less than a week or ten days; the rapidity in 
which the disease made its appearance in the case to be 
presented would seem to remove the theory of connective 
tissue growth as the incentive cause. 

* Read at the Fifty-third Annual Meeting of the American 
Medical Association, in the Section on Nervous and Mental Dis- 


eases, and approved for publication by the Executive Committee: 
Drs. Frederick Peterson, Richard Dewey and H. A. Tomlinson. 


ANATOMIC AND PILYSIOLOGIC CONSIDERATION. 


It seems to be the smal'cr blood vessels that are af- 
fected first in Raynaud's disease. ‘The smaller the 
artery the more muscular is its middle coat, and so it 
is more capable of active changes in its caliber. Ray- 
naud said the disease was due to a vicious innervation of 
the capillary system. The nerves, which are derived 
from the sympathetic system, penetrate the outer coat 
of the arteries to reach the muscular tissue of the 
medium, and these nerves, which are the dilators and con- 
strictors of the blood supply, are controlled through their 
center in the spinal cord—the messages coming either 
from the oy pe in the way of cold, heat, dampness, ' 
ete., or from the center by the toxicity of the blood or by 
og of higher mental and psychical impressions. It is 
a fact that uric acid in the blood is capable of causing 
vasomotor disturbance. 

Many diseases may have the same appearance, yet 
arise from entirely different causes. The gangrene may 
be most extensive in both, and the ages of the patients 
may be about the same. Microscopically, the parts have 
little to differentiate them. The microscope may aid us 
as to the starting proliferation of the intima, showing 
changes in the muscular and thickening of the outer 
coat. Friedlinder’s disease «r obliterative arteritis (de- 
scribed in 1876) generally shows neuritis. In Ray- 
naud’s, even where there is gangrene, we do not neces- 
sarily find neuritis, and if it occurs it has been claimed 
by Dehio, Barlow, Collier and West that it is secondary to 
the gangrene. In short, as Monro says, Raynaud’s gan- 
grene may occur without neuritis, and apparently with- 
out either arterial disease or neuritis. It is explained 
that the nervous element in Raynaud’s causes an ab- 
normal excitability of the vasomotor centers in the spinal 
cord, producing a spasm of the vessels; this excitability 
of the vasomotor center may be brought about by stimu- 
lation of the centers by poisonings in the blood and 
reflexly by agents acting on the periphery. 


RELATIVE INFREQUENCY OF RAYNAUD'S DISEASE. 


There is no doubt that true Raynaud’s disease is very 
much of a curiosity. It is beyond question a fact that 
many cases of symmetrical gangrene are tabulated as 
Raynaud’s, when an examination of the arterial system 
would have shown hardened arteries with perhaps hyper- 
trophied heart, accentuated diastolic aortic sound, or dis- 
placed apex beat. Further examination of the dead area 
in section, either macroscopically or microscopically, 
would reveal occluded vessels, both in and above t 
necrotic region. A continued paroxysmal contraction 
in the vessel may lead to thrombosis, but there should 
not be in true Raynaud’s a proliferatien-of-+the cells of 
the intima, leading thereby to a slowing in the blood 
current, and a necessary following of thrombosis. : 
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HISTORY OF TWO REMARKABLE CASES. 


One of these two cases which I here report can very 
clearly be put down as endarteritis obliterans; the other 
has so many remarkable and analogous features to Ray- 
naud’s disease that its tabulation is even yet in much 
doubt. 

Casrt 1.—A Jew, aged 35, who had always enjoyed good 
health up to the age of 25. 

Family History —Father died when eighty of tuberculosis. 
Mother died during confinement. 

Previous History—Born in Poland. Was a healthy child. 
Made good recoveries from the usual diseases of childhood. 
Had malarial fever five months ago. Has always been healthy 
other than gangrene in right leg ten years ago. “The gangrene 
in the first instance came from frost bite.” The history of 

fie disease could not be obtained, and only an exposure 
to extreme cold during severe army service in Europe, some ten 
years ago, could be found as a contributing cause to the ex- 
treme gangrene. 

Present Iilness.—-First noticed trouble with left leg about 
four months aguv. Went to hospital. The gangrene began in 
the toes first and gradually worked up. Contraction in the leg 
began about the same time as the gangrene. 

Examination.—The radial arteries were found calcareous and 
nodular, especially the right. The heart sounds were feeble, 
but clear of murmurs. Examination of the fundus of the eye 
showed the vessels markedly narrowed. The urine was of low 
specific gravity (1006), but otherwise norimal. Temperature 
ranged from 05 F. to 104.4. 


Fig. Symmetrical gangrene. 
Operation.—By Dr. Thompson. Left knee of thigh aseptically 


prepared. Incision beginning at upper end of lower third on 
outer side of thigh and extending down, making a long anterior 
flap. The periosteum was dissected back and the femur sawed 
through at the junction of the lower and middle thirds. The 
arteries were found to be extremely calcareous. The muscles 
were sewed together over the bone with catgut and the wound 
was closed with interrupted sutures of silkworm gut. The 
parts failed to heal properly after operation and patient died 
of asthenia, about two weeks afterward. 

The second case was very remarkable from the ex- 
tensive gangrene, which simultaneously attacked all four 
extremities, being preceded by previous good health and 
with only very short premonitory symptoms of tingling, 
numbness, heaviness and deadness of the extremities. 
A condensed history, with a photograph of the patient 
(Fig. 1) and photo-micrographs of sections (Figs, 2 
and 3), together with drawings of the parts by H. C. 
Macatee, M.D. (Figs. .4, 5 and 6), and notes of the 
pathologist of Garfield Hospital, Dr. Nichols, are here 
presented. In addition, the notes of the ophthalmol- 
ogist, Dr. W. K. Butler, whe made several examinations 
of the fundus of the eye at different times is also added. 
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Cast 2.—History.—Maria Harris, colored, aged 35, married, 
born in South Carolina, laundress, entered Garfield Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 19, 1901, in the service of Dr. J. D. 
Morgan. 

Previous History.—Healthy child, had pertussis and measles 
in childhood; had rheumatism, principally in shoulders, for two 
weeks in January, 1901; otherwise enjoyed good health. Al- 
ways worked hard. Married but no children, no miscarriages or 
abortions; no menstrual disorders. No history of ergotism, no 
specific history. 

Present Sickness.—Latter part of October, 1901, about mid- 
day was taken with severe paroxysm of vomiting, and same 
day, hands and feet felt numb, and very soon following this 
(few days) tips of fingers commenced to turn dark and dark- 
greenish, and there was trouble in using them. Had difficulty 
in walking and found that tips of toes were black and cold; the 
process beginning at the tips of fingers and toes and working 
upward, the right hand more than the left. Patient suffered 
at times, but not greatly. 

Ezvamination.—On entrance to hospital, temperature 97.6 F. 
Anemic. No gastric or intestinal symptoms; bowels regular; 
appetite good. No respiratory symptoms. Systolic murmur at 
aortic orifice; heard at apex, but intensified upward toward 
the second intercostal space, right side. Arteries soft and com- 
pressible; ne tension or hardness. Leucocytes vary from 6000 
to 15,000 per cm. Nov. 26, 1901, leucocytes were 30,000. 
Urine: sp. gr. 1006 to 1010, otherwise negative. Both legs and 
right hand highly gangrenous (see Fig. 1); left hand had tips 
of three fingers black and shriveled; very marked odor; no 
lines of demarcation. 


tibial. M 
vesse! filled with an organ 
thickening of intima. 

First Amputation.—Dec. 26, 1901, by Dr. Snyder. Parte 
all now thoroughly demarked, with healthy granulations. Pa- 
tient’s general condition very good. Removed right hand above 
wrist and left leg just below knee. Before amputation, temper- 
ature most of the time normal, except on two or three occasions 
it went to 101 F.; after first amputation between 100 to 101 for 
four or five days. 

Second Amputation.—Jan. 16, 1902. Chloroform the anes- 
thetic. Removed right leg below knee. Temperature after sec- 
ond amputation from 99 F, to 101 F. for one day. The three 
fingers of the left hand required no surgical treatment, but 
healed gradually and properly, with only the loss of the nails 
and thickened epidermis. 

Results.—-May 17, 1902. No return of disease, patient well. 
Appetite good, is cheerful, has gained flesh, no pain or fever. 

Treatment.—Parts soaked daily for 10 minutes in 2 per cent. 
carbolic acid solution of temperature 110 F.; wrapped in ab- 
sorbent cotton. Whiskey, strychnia, nitro-glycerin and nutri- 
tious diet given freely. Galvanism of parts q. a.d. Anode to 
spine and cathode to hand or leg (descending). No sedatives or 
narcotics used at any time. 

Macroscopic Examination.—By Dr. Nichols, Dec. 27, 1901: 
The specimen consists of a leg completely gangrenous from 


ification 35 diameters. 
granulation tissue. 
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the middle down. The gangrenous is separated from 
healthy portion by a broad interval of demarcation, 1 to 2 cm., 
crossed only by tibia and fibula, and a few dead shreds. The 
stump, above the self-amputated soft tissues, presents a granu- 
lating surface. About 5 or 6 cm. of the tissues, above the 
line of demarcation, were removed in the amputation, and are 
available for examination. In cross-section, about 5 cm. 
above the line of separation, the anterior and posterior tibial 
arteries appear completely occluded by a white tissue. At lower 
level, 4 cm., these vessels appear similarly occluded, but the 
material is of a deep brown color, like a thrombus. 

Microscopic Examination.—Cross section about 5 cm. above 
line of separation shows posterior tibial artery completely oc- 
cluded, and anterior almost, by a growth of connective tissue, 
continuous with the tunica intima; although directly continu. 
ous with the tunica intima, it is different in character, and there 
does not appear any real thickening of the tunica intima; the 
new tissue has capillaries and small blood vessels. At 4 cm., 
same condition, except cells filled with brown pigments (broken- 
down blood pigment). One of the tibial veins and few small 
arteries show distinct and marked thickening of tunica intima 
(obliterating endarteritis). Nerve trunks show no morbid 
changes. 


Ezamination of Fundus of Eye.—Right eye: media clear, 
retinal arteries normal size, veins apparently 
slightly enlarged. Left, nerve head not as clear as right, light 
streak on arteries, not well defined. Vessels appear normal; 
perhaps slightly smaller in caliber. 


vessel filed with an’ 
thickening of intima. 

The notes of this case were sent to Professor Osler at 
Johns Hopkins, and also to Prof. Thomas K. Monro of 
Glasgow, who has written most extensively recently of 
Raynaud’s disease. The letters of comment on the case 
are here presented : 


tibial. Magnification 25 diameters. Shoutas 
organized granulation tissue. Littie or 


Battimore, Mp., Feb. 19, 1902. 

Dear Dr. Morgen:—Thanks for your paper. What a re 
markable case! It belongs to a group of very great interest, 
and cases are more common in children than in adults. Very 
much obliged indeed for the photograph. I have long been col- 
lecting these cases. You shou!d report it. 

Sincerely yours, W. OsLer. 
Scor.ianp, March 20, 1902. 

Dear Dr. Morgan:—Thank you very much for the notes of 
the case of symmetrical gangrene, and for the excellent photo, 
which reached me in safety. 

The case is one of a remarkable group with regard to which 
anatomic observations such as yours are particularly desirable. 
In this case, disease of the arteries is clearly not the cause of 
the gangrene ; first, because the anatomic investigation appears 
to exclude it, and second, because the simultaneous and acute 
or sudden onset in all the limbs is quite inconsistent with such 
a theory. of a recent attack of rheumatism and 
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the presence of a cardiac murmur raise the question of em- 
bolism, but we can not suppose that this would occur simul- 
taneously in all the limbs, while sparing the rest of the body. 
Neuritis is, of course, excluded by the anatomic investigation 
and by what we know of the symptoms of that disease. 
Different views are held by different observers as to the 
nature of such cases as the present one, and I have briefly al- 
luded to the subject in my monograph (pp. 208-9, 102, 106-7, 
173). Prof. Osler (“Prin. and Pract. of Med.,” 4th ed., p. 1138) 
and others admit thein to the category of Raynaud’s Disease, 
but to do this, we must make the expression “Raynaud's Dis- 
ease” more comprehensive than is consistent with Raynaud’s 
own theory of the affection. If an intense increase of vasocon- 
strictor activity exists in the limbs for a few hours, and then 


Second case. 


Fig. 4.—Symmetrical gangrene. 


passes off permanently, leaving gangrene behind it, we can 
scarcely refer it to increased excitability of the vasomotor. It 
seems possible that some agent (toxic, reflex or otherwise), 
having itself only a transient influence or existence in the body, 
caused an intense but transitory stimulation of the vasocon- 
strictor center. It is indeed strange that such paroxysms 
should not recur. With kind regards, yours very truly, 
10 Clairmont Gardens. T. K. Monro. 


ETIOLOGY; RELATION OF EACII DISEASE TO OTITER 
MORBID CONDITIONS. 

Both Raynaud’s and endarteritis obliterans occur 

frequently in middle life. Cases of Raynaud’s have been 
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reported as occurring as early as three months (W. W. 
Johnston), and are more frequent in females. Endar- 
teritis obliterans has been reported as occurring as early 
as twenty-three, and is more frequent in males. The 
first symptoms in one of the writer’s cases were at 
twenty-five, and were so severe and progressive that one 
limb was amputated for gangrene. The development of 
gangrene in the old rather excludes a diagnosis of Ray- 
naud’s or primary endarteritis obliterans. Raynaud 
found his cases so often in the young that he proposed 
calling it “juvenile gangrene.” Senile gangrene 1s 
typically enilatanal, and if symmetrical not synchron- 
ously. ‘The structural change in the blood vessel leading 
to proliferation of the intima is not sufficient of itself, 
even in young adults, to make the case pathognomonic 
of syphilis. The history of syphilis in Raynaud is con- 
sidered more of a coincidence, than causative agent. 

Raynau’ contended that one essential was necessary, 
the successive paroxysms of syncope, asphyxia, leading 
finally to gangrene ; that the paroxysms were spasmodic 
and that there were frequent and recurrent contractions 
of the walls of the arterioles supplying the extremities 
attacked. It was noted that a considerable number oc- 
eurred in the first ten years of life, then fell off and 
became numerous again at fifteen to thirty years. The 
evolution of the nervous sys:em in the female and occu- 
pation in the male was put down by Monro as the dis- 
tinctive cause. 


* 
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Fig. 5.—Symmetrical gangrene. Second case. 


Among rare contributing causes of symmetrical gan- 
grene Raynaud admits valvular defects and congenital 
narrowing of the aorta and of the systemic arteries. Dis- 
eases of the cardio-vascular system are found in fully 
12 per cent. of cases, and aortic systolic murmur in 5 
per cent. of the 12 per cent. of cardiac cases (Monro). 
Embolism is rarely symmetrical, and it would be remark- 
able indeed for emboli to lodge in al! four extremities 
and do no damage elsewhere. 

Glycosuria cases are not easily mistaken. The exam- 
ination of the urine and the whole history and appear- 
ance of the parts characterize the diseases. Of the mod- 
ifications of sensations, analgesia is the most common; 
although the sense of touch is blunted, still the apprecia- 
tion between heat and cold is distinct. Warm applica- 
tions were most grateful in the case of the writer, 
whereas cold seemed to cause suffering. There is a sim- 
ilarity between hemoglobinuria and Raynaud’s disease, 
in that exposure to cold produces paroxysms; but in the 
one case the nerves and walls of the blood vessels suffer, 
in the other the blood and the blood-producing organs; 
in hemoglobinuria we often find albumin, hemoglobin. 
and even red corpuscles in the urine. Cases of erythro- 
melalgia seldom lead to ganerene, and are aggravated 
by warmth and relieved by cold; the pain js conere'ly 
present and the ulceration is confined to one extremity. 
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Phiebitis leads to moist gangrene; it is seldom sym- 
metrical, and the gangrene is generally fatal. 

_ Among the other causes in ye disease, heredity 
is put down as responsible in 8 per cent.; exposure to 
cold is a predisposing cause, and so also is rheumatism 
(7 per cent.) ; malarial fever often seems also associated 
with the disease. Tuberculosis is found in 6 per cent. 
of cases. Leucocythemia is rarely noted, but nephritic 
trouble is associated in 17 per cent. of the cases. 

There is little resemblance to peripheral neuritis. The 
symptoms of incodrdination, tenderness of muscles and 
nerves, with paralyses, make the case clear. There is 
a large field of cases which has been referred to as acro- 
neuroses (Dana, 1885), under which Raynaud’s disease 
may perhaps be indefinitely classed. Disturbances of the 
nervous system have been referred to as being the cause 
in 4 per cent. of the cases. G. S. Badger, M.D., in a 
recent article, says: “It has been noticed particularly 
in asylum cases, as a manifestation of hysteria, and as 
a complication occurring in the course of many organic 
nervous affections.” A letter from the Government 
Hospital for the Insane, which has nearly 2500 inmates, 
and the experience of Drs. Richardson and Stack, who 
have come in contact with over 10,000 asylum cases, 
would seem to put Raynaud’s disease as less frequent in 
asylum cases than any place else. 
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Fig, 6-— Symmetrical gangrene. Second case. No loss of fingers: 


en 
GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 
A. B. Richardson, M.D., Supt. 
WasnincTon, D. C., May 5, 1902. 

Dear Doctor Morgan:—I inclose the data of the case of 
Raynaud’s disease as furnished by Drs. Stack and Pulliam, who 
had the patient in charge. I am sorry I can add nothing to 
what is given, as this is the only case I have ever seen. You 
have, of course, the verbal assurance of Dr. Richardson that in 
a long experience he has not met with a case; and the case 
now under consideration is the only one seen during the long 
service of Dr. Stack in this institution. Hoping that I may 
have the pleasure of hearing your paper, I am, yours very sin- 
cerely, I. W. 

SYNOPSIS OF CASE OF RAYNAUD'S DISEASE IN WARDS OF 
DR. STACK. 

“C. Me., aged 66; married; occupation, laborer and soldier; 
nativity, Ireland. Previous history, addicted to excessive use 
of aleohol. He has had epilepsy for several years. Present 
attack: On February 2 patient complained of his feet paining 
him very much, and on examination I found that a number of 
blebs had formed on toes, soles of feet and instep of one foot; 
these blebs were opened and dressed antiseptically. February 
3, examination revealed that the blebs had filled again, and the 
contained serum had undergone a certain amount of organiza- 
tion; following this the pain passed away and the toes became 
very black and the superficial structures sloughed off, leaving a 
pearly white base to ulcer. Ina few days the toes became very 
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much inflamed and somewhat painful, but the pain lasted only 
a day. The toes remained in this condition for about one 
month, with but very little change. The ulcers healed grad- 
ually, and the inflammation subsided; the nails were cast off 
about one month after the onset. The patient’s toes are now 
entirely healed and give him no trouble at all.” 

J. M. 


A case recorded by Dehio, and reported by Monro, 
offers a striking proof that Raynaud’s symmetrical gan- 
grene can occur as an independent and typical disease in 
persons otherwise healthy: the patient was a woman, 
aged 31, and the disease followed a severe fright due to 
an assault at night by several men. There was exten- 
sive gangrene and the parts were amputated seven 
months after the onset. vessels showed on examin- 
ation a fibrous endarteritis and endophlebitis. The lu- 
men in some vessels was completely obstructed by par- 
tially organized thrombi, but here, too, the fibrous 
thickening of the intima was distinct. 


PROGRESS AND TERMINATION. 


Raynaud’s disease never causes death and seldom 
shortens life. Why it should cease is sometimes quite 
as mysterious as why it should begin. With the gan- 
grene there is seldom any sepsis; the parts tend to de- 
marcation, and it is better not to amputate; anyhow, 
always wait for healthy granulation. Arterial obstruc- 
tion in typhoid, which leads to gangrene, is generally 
fatal. Senile gangrene affects by preference the lower 
extremities; it is progressive and serious. Other dis- 
eases associated with gangrene generally tend to fatal 
termination. 

TREATMENT. 


In Raynaud’s and those strongly Mithulating it, the 
treatment has been given in the history of one of the 
cases. With regard to the other cases, the treatment 
is not so successful. A natural and easy trend in life 
is much better in those with arterial degeneration. The 
iodids and nitrites are of use. Among the baths, a 
course of Nauheim (which can be followed here or 
abroad) give best results. A scrupulous regulation of all 
the functions of the body. with the avoidance both of 
alcohol and of choking the system with improper and 
too much food, and a regular and systematic outdoor life 
and exercise, are the cardinal points. If gangrene 
should appear in endarteritis obliterans, the sooner you 
operate, the better the result. 

919 McPherson Square. 


A SIMPLE SINGLE-DISC EYE MIRROR. 
THE WORKING OPHTHALMOSCOPE.FOR THE EYE SFECIAL- 
IST AND GENERAL PRACTITIONER, AND HOW TO USE IT.* 
HERMAN KNAPP, M.D. 

NEW YORK CITY. 

The many modifications of Helmholtz’s eye mirror in 
the course of bas ears show that there was at first a 
tendency to simplification, to make the original instru- 
ment handier and more expeditious. Thus the smal] 
Liebreich’s ophthalmoscope, a concave mirror with a cli 
behind the sight-hole for a few lenses. mainly destin 
to correct the physician’s myopia, readily became very 
popular on account of its easy handling and the bril- 
liancy of the fundus image, which never has been sur- 

. The inconvenient clip was soon replaced by a disc 
revolving on the back surface of the mirror, putting a 
number of correcting lenses successively behind the sight- 


d at the Fifty-third Annual Meeting of the American 
or on Executive Committee: Drs. Frank Iport, 
H. ¥. Wirdemann and J. A. Lippincott. 
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hole. This has been the most important practical im- 
provement of Helmholtz’s instrument. Large demon- 
stration ophthalmoscopes soon followed, from Ruete’s 
instrument to Thorner’s, the latter being a marvel in 
distinctness and brilliancy of the picture, which is free 
from reflexes and larger than the erect image. All 
those instruments are not for daily practice. 

The advantages of determining objectively the optical 
condition of the eye led to the construction of the so- 
called refraction ophthalmoscopes. The new features 
which they introduced were the increase of correcti 
lenses, to be yey in One or several revolving discs, 
the tilting of the mirror by Dr. Wadsworth of Boston, 
to obviate the disturbing astigmatic effect when the rays 
of light fall very obliquely on the correcting lenses. 
+pplying those principles in diversified manner has pro- 
duced a mutlitude of ophthalmoscopes, ingenious in de- 
sign, complicated in construction, and more or less cum- 
bersome, without su ing, mostly falling behind, the 
distinctness and brilliancy of the small Liebreich (he 
constructed also a large demonstration ophthalmoscope), 
or the simple mirror with a sufficient number of lenses 
in a Rekoss disc. The latter is the working ophthal- 
moscope which I have constantly used in private and 
hospital practice, and I have not found any occasion to 
replace it by a better one these thirty years. 


C161 ce 
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The concave glass mirror has a sight-hole of 3 mm. 
The rotating disc has one empty hole and 23 fitted with 
small lenses, from + 0.50D. to 12D., and from —0.50D. 
upt — 20D. The rotating disc applies close to the edges 

the sight-hole of the mirror, so that the walls formed 
by the sight-hole in the mirror and those of the rotating 
disc which holds the lenses are reduced to the smallest 
possible dimensions. This is important in order to let 
enough light through and avoid the unpleasant reflexes 

m the canal walls. If these walls are well blackened 
they cast no appreciable reflex on the eye. The black- 
ening is easy, and even if the mirror is constantly used 
the blackening need not be repeated for many months. 
I do not usually put my mirror into its case, but 
it in the breast pocket of my coat, constantly taking it 
in and out. The lenses may gather a little dust, which 
is easily removed with a camel’s hair brush or with a 
cotton-tipped probe every now and then. What soils the 
glasses and interferes with sight is fat from the fingers 
and similar sticky substances which prevent the regular 
refraction of the rays of light. The correcting lenses 
afe, however, well protected, in front by the mirror, be- 
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hind by a metal plate covering the rotating dise. Two 
convex lenses, one of 24D., the other of 121)., complete 
the ophthalmoscope. 

The best light for ophthalmoscopy, so far as I know at 
this time, is an Argand gas burner, or a broad, round oil 
or kerosene lamp, because both are not too glaring and 
have the same kind of light which is reflected from the 
background of the eye, namely, yellowish-red. Elec- 
tric and Welsbach light have not given me the same 
satisfaction. Habit playe a great part in this work, and 
any coming month may bring us a better light for our 
examinations than 

After having ¢ careful ocular and a 
cursory functional examination (sight and visual field) 
of the eye, the patient is taken into a dark room and the 
anterior part of his eye is examined with oblique light. 
This is a very important examination, revealing minute 
abnormities in cornea, anterior chamber, iris, lens and 
anterior part of the vitreous. After that you examine 
the patient’s eye with the ophthalmoscope by transmit- 
ted light, either without or better with a convex lens be- 
hind the sight-hole, and see whether you get the normal 
(uniformly red) fundus reflex or whether it differs from 
it totally or in one or several parts of the pupil. This 
reveals abnormities of the refractive media, cornea, 
lens and vitreous, always using a + lens behind the 
sight-hole of the mirror, so as to look with relaxed ac- 
commodation. For the emmetropic eye this is + 3D. 
or + 4D., for ametropic eyes their distance glass has 
to be added. For opacities in the anterior part of the 
eye a stronger lens is often very useful for distinguish- 
ing small objects, such as minute dots on the posterior 
surface of the cornea, or the fine dots and streaks in 
primary and secondary cataracts. Unless the eye is 
very myopic or very hyperopic you see nothing of the 
background. 

The background can be examined in the inverted or 
in the erect image. I have been taught to begin with the 
inverted image, also using constantly a + lens of 3D. 
or 4D., so as to get into the habit of always looking 
with relaxed accommodation, which will give an en- 
larged image, almost the size of the erect. The pa- 
tient stands or sits near the light, you throw the 
light into the pupil (previously dilated if too small), 
then you hold the +12D. lens 3” before the eye, so that 
the light passes through the lens and pupil to the retina 
and choroid, from where it is reflected on the same 
way into your eye, giving you an inverted image of the 
objects in the fundus. The technic of all this is best 
acquired from an instructor. By this method you re- 
ceive a smaller image, but you overlook a much greater 
part of the background than with the direct method 
(erect image). You move your head from one side to 
the other and let the patient look about so that you 
obtain a perfect survey of the eye, and can, in most 
cases, make a satisfactory diagnosis of the condition of 
the background. 

If there are parts which you do not see large enough, 
you have to examine the eye with the direct method 
(erect image). For that you turn the Rekoss dise in such 
a way as to have the empty hole behind the sight-hole, 
one the patient two feet before the light and |ook into 

is right eye with your right, into his left eye with your 
left, as close to his cornea as 13 mm. if possible. In 
this position the visual line of the patient. your own 
visual line, and the pencil of light passing from the 
lamp into your eye are sufficiently in the same direction 
to cause no distortion of the fundus-picture. This posi- 
tion, upon which Helmholtz dwells, allows you to dis- 
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pense with the tilted mirror. I have often made con- 
trol examinations with a tilted and with a fixed mirror, 
and have arrived at the same result with regard to the 
optical condition and the shape of the objects in the 
background. If, as it is customary, the patient is placed 
sideways of the light, then the rays passing through 
strong lenses behind a fixed mirror cause sufficient dis- 
torsion to vitiate the result of the examination. It is 
advisable for beginners, and also with narrow pupils or 
dull media, to have the pupil dilated, best with a drop or 
two of a 5 per cent. solution of euphthalmin, or with 
\% per cent. or % per cent. solution of homatropin. 
So much, gentlemen, I would ask your indulgence 
for a plea to use a simple ophthalmoscope. The com- 
icated instruments mostly do not indemnify us for the 
oss of time required in their use. An excellent teacher 
(Robert Koch) advised me in the outfit of the micro- 
scope to have only three lenses, one with 30 to 50, an- 
other with 300 magnifying power, and a third an oil 
immersion of 1/12; “the others are useless.” With re- 
gard to the two methods of ophthalmoscopic examina- 
tion, I frequently see young eculists who come to my 
clinic use first and only the direct method and pass an 
inordinate time in looking into the patient’s eye without 
finding what I direct their attention to. When I ask 
them why they did not examine the patient in the indi- 
rect method, they answer that they had been taught the 
direct only, and had been told the indirect was super- 
fluous. As this has also been expressed in some of our 
modern text-books, I should like to know whether this 
opinion is prevailing. I, from my experience, would 
regret if the method of examination in the inverted 
image were to be neglected, for I find it indispensable. 


“A certain profession of dogmatism,” says a great sur 
geon in an address to medical students, “is essential in the 
treatment of the sick. The sick man_-will allow of no hesitancy 
in the recognition of disease. He blindly demands that the ap- 
pearance of knowledge shall be absolute, however shadowy and 
unsubstantial may be the bases of it.” But is this good 
advice? It is, so far as the patient is concerned, usually true 
at the time of illness, but there are several other considerations 
which we believe make the advice to the physician the reverse of 
wise. In the first place there are the patient’s relatives and 
friends. Even in hospital practice and in private practice 
among the poor it is net true that the physician succeeds in 
humbugging the friends by an assumed dogmatism without 
the reality of knowledge and conviction. Among intelligent 
laymen, far more frequently than is supposed, one will find that 
any such sham certainty is at once detected. Doctors make » 
great mistake when they think their deceits really deceive. 
Then there is the patient who recovers. When he is well the 
false diagnoses, the changes of dogmatic opinion and medicines, 
the blind alley of proved errors—these are thought over, and 
the doctor is scorned, not loved. This is, in fact, the origin of 
the famous saw concerning the wish of the devil to become a 
monk when he was sick, etc. Thirdly, comes the reaction on the 
dogmatist’s character. One can not dishonestly assume knowl. 
edge, and skill, and prophecy without at last fooling himself, 
and he then enters upon a life of continually descending tact- 
lessness in which the fraud becomes proportionately more evi- 
dent to others as it becomes more unconscious to self. The 
profession suffers also, because to it is charged the sin of the 
tricky doctor. Slyness, assumed virtues and knowledge, cun- 
ning—these do, in fact, prevent true professional success. But 
the foolish sly ones will never find it out.—American Medicine. 

No Ice-Cold Drinks in Berlin.—The municipal authorities 
of Berlin, with a fatherly solicitude for the stomachs of the 
burghers intrusted to their guidance, have issued a decree 
that no iced drinks shall be sold in any place of public refresh. 
ment in that city. The limit of frigidity allowed is 10 C., or 
50 F.—Medical Record. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 

In order that the body may properly perform its 
functions and all the organs act in harmony, a certain 
ee ed must be maintained between the different 

rts. Nowhere is this reciprocity, this association of 
action, better observed than in the movements of the 
head and eyes. Upon account of the protected position 
of the eyes and the direction of the plane of the orbit 
in the human skull, the field of sight is restricted much 
more in man than in some of the lower animals where 
the eyes are much more mobile, and were it not for the 
increase in the range of the field of sight which the 
rotation of the head affords, man would be unable to 
perceive many side objects without change of position of 
the entire body. Not only does the head, however, by its 
movements, augment the range of the field of vision, 
but it also supplements the action of .the extra-ocular 
muscles in the delicate task of maintaining oe r visual 
axes. To properly perform this two-fold task the head is 
provided with numerous and intricately acting muscles, 
and it is only when we remember that there is scarce] 
a position assumed by either the eyes or head in whic 
the action of both parts do not enter, that we realize how 
intimate the relationship between the extra-ocular and 
cervical muscles is ; indeed, it might be added the muscu- 
lature of the entire body as well, for it is usual for the 
muscles of the trunk to be implicated in a — or less 
degree in all vicarious positions of the head. 

It is not the intention of the writer to approach the 
subject of these associated and vicarious movements from 
an anatomic or a physiologic standpoint, but rather to 
record some clinical observations which he has recently 
had an opportunity of making on several subjects who 
presented such movements. ‘To facilitate this study the 
movements of the head and eyes which may occur in as- 
sociation have been classified into four groups: 


1. MOVEMENTS WHICH ARE PHYSIOLOGIC. 


Under the class of physiologic movements are in- 
cluded the many and varied movements which the head 
makes through the medium of the neck muscles in sup- 
plementing and augmenting the action of the extra- 
ocular muscles. Such movements are often involuntary 
and are almost constant; and though their mechanism is 
complicated and intricate by reason of the close associa- 
tion in the cerebral innervation of both extra-ocular and 
cervical muscles, both sets are enabled to act in perfect 
unison. 

2. ABNORMAL INDEPENDENT BUT SIMULTANEOUS 

MOVEMENTS. 


Movements which are abnormal and though simul- 
taneous and having the same pathologic origin are not 
related in the sense of being dependent on one another, 
constitute the second class. Under this is included the 
accidentally simultaneous occurrence of nystagmus and 
head tremor in certain diseases of the cerebrospinal sys- 
tem, as, for example, in disseminated sclerosis and in 
paralysis agitans. As is well known, nystagmus is one 
of the characteristic symptoms of disseminated sclerosis, 
while head tremor is a comparatively unusual manifesta- 
tion; yet both the movements in the eyes and the tremor 
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in the head may occur in the same subject at the same 
time, without either being responsible for the other, the 
associated conditions being due to sclerotic foci in the 
vicinity of the nuclei of both sets of muscles. In paraly- 
sis agitans the head not infrequently presents conspicu- 
ous tremor in consequence of contractions in the super- 
ficial and deep cervical muscles, but the muscles of the 
eye are but rarely affected. Debove, however, has noted 
in rare cases a retardation in the movements of the eyes 
which, if the patient was reading, occasioned a char- 
acteristic pause at the end of each line, and Galozowski 
also has observed imperfect movements of both eyes and 
head in this disease. 


3. COMPENSATORY MOVEMENTS. 


The third class is a vicarious position of the head, 
assumed to compensate for some imperfect action of one 
or more of the extra-ocular muscles. On account of the 
close physiologic association between the extra-ocular, 
the cervical and some of the trunk muscles, in the event 
of the failure of one of the eye muscles to properly per- 
form its function, this latter may be assumed by some of 
the muscles of the other groups, but always at the ex- 
pense of the proper head posture, for a deviation in one 
set of muscles can only be compensated for by a sec- 
ondary deviation elsewhere. This act of compensation 
is well seen in paralysis of an eye muscle, where it is a 
known law that to avoid the diplopia and visual vertigo 
whieh such a palsy occasions, the head is turned in the 
direction of the affected muscle, thereby supplementing 
its action, so that for every variety of palsy there is a 
characteristic pose of the head. A similar deviation. 
though to a less extent, may be observed in cases of im- 
balance of the extra-ocular muscles which are latent, the 
so-called phorias. 

An extremely interesting class of cases which the writer 
would include in this group, as an example of compen- 
satory head movements, is the wry neck, which has been 
observed in a few cases after palsy of one of the muscles 
controlling the vertical movements of the eyes. Though 
this condition was first described by Cuignet in 1873, 
this writer did not place quite the true interpretation 
on his observations, as he considered the ocular condi- 
tion to be one of strabismus in association with hyper- 
metropia, and credit should be given Wadsworth for first 
attributing torticollis to a paralysis of one of the eye 
muscles. The report of a case of this nature by this 
author may be found in the transactions of the American 
Ophthalmological Society for 1887, as well as brief men- 
tion by Risley of two cases of a similar character which 
had occurred in his practice. Since then five other cases 
have been recorded, all of which presented much the same 
features: paralysis of one of the vertical eye muscles 
and an obliquity of the head occasioned by spasm of 
the sterno-cleido-mastoid muscle. 

Of the six reported cases (those by Risley are excepted 
on account of insufficient data) Nieden summarizes that 
the torticollis followed a paralysis of the superior oblique 
of the left eye, with obliquity of the head caused by trac- 
tion of the muscles of the right side in three cases; in 
two the same muscle traction followed palsy of the right 
inferior rectus muscle, and in his case alone paralysis 
of the superior rectus of the left eye caused a contrac- 
tion of the sterno-cleido-mastoid muscle of the same side. 
Graefe, however, questions the accuracy of Nieden’s 
diagnosis, and states that the palsy in Nieden’s case 
could not have been of the left superior rectus, !nt 
rather of one of the muscles which pulled the right «ve 
downward, i. e., the right superior oblique. 
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To these cases of torticollis of ocular origin the writer 
desires to add another. 


Case 1.—L. D., aged 9, was sent to the writer in May, 1900, 
vy Dr. Alfred Hand, Jr., with the following note: “L. D. 
was a patient of mine in his infancy. Even at that early date 
| noticed a wry neck and once in holding the head straight, 
for the muscle was not permanently contracted, | saw a down- 
ward deviation of his right eye, which I thought might be the 
cause of his holding his head to one side. The case passed 
from under my care for several years, but seeing him again 
and finding the same conditions still present, I am referring 
him to you for an ocular examination.” 

On questioning the mother, it was elicited that a few days 
after birth the attending physician noticed a peculiar wink- 
ing of the right eye and that shortly after this it was re- 
marked that the head was drawn toward the right shoulder. 
Labor had not been unduly prolonged and forceps were not ap- 
plied. The peculiar appearance in the right eye soon took the 
form of a distinct “cast,” and the head was held constantly 
crooked. The muscles of the neck were never rigid but the 
head could always be straightened without difficulty. Recog- 
nizing the importance of early treatment, the child was taken 
to the Jefferson and later to the University Hospital, and 
notwithstanding that the general condition, which was some- 
what impaired by rickets, improved under general medication, 
the wry neck did not respond either to the systemic treatment 
.or the local application of electricity. When 22 months old, 
the child developed a retropharyngeal abscess, for which he 
was successfully treated by Dr. Hand.’ Between the ages of 
4 and 6 years, the child had frequent attacks of dizziness and 
on several occasions received severe falls from stumbling. 
Neither the mother nor the child remember his ever having 
seen double. When six years old he was given glasses, with 
marked relief to the dizziness and stumbling but without 
effecting any change in the axis in which he held his head. 
The writer first saw the child when he was 7 years old, and 
noted at that time the following condition: Child is appar- 
ently well nourished, but persists in drooping his head upon 
the right shoulder while the face is turned toward the left, 
the position being that which is occasioned by contraction of 
the right sterno-cleido-mastoid muscle. With the head in this 
deflected position the eyes are apparently on a level, but when 
the head is straightened, which can be done without difficulty, 
owing to the ready relaxation of the muscle, it is at once 
remarked that the visual axis of the right eye is turned down 
and that the patient fixes with his left eye. Vision and accom. 
modation were normal in both eyes, the pupils were of equal 
size and responded well to light and accommodation stimuli. 
On account of there being crossed diplopia in the upper field, 
and the image of the right eye being higher, as well as the 
restriction of the movement in the right eye upward, and 
especially up and in, it was thought that the superior rectus 
muscle in the right eye was the muscle at fault. An operation 
to bring the visual axes of both eyes on the same level being 
refused the hypertropia was partially corrected by means 
of vertical prisms, but though these lenses have been per- 
sistently worn during the past two years, they have ex- 
erted no apparent influence upon the position of the head, 
owing partly to the fact that the prisms were inadequate to 
correct sufficient of the hypertropia to establish binocular 
vision and partly also to the fact that the deviation in the head 
had been of such long standing that secondary deflection had 
occurred in the spine, which tended to fix the deformity. 


The accompanying photograph (Fig. 1) illustrates the 
position of the head and shows the left eye fixing while 
the right is deviated on a lower level. 

!. RELATED BUT NOT COMPENSATORY MOVEMENTS. 

The last class includes movements of the head and 
eyes which are abnormal and bear a direct relationship 
to one another without being compensatory. Cases of 
this class are those in which the anomalous movements 
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of both head and eyes are probably the result of a 
central lesion. The most familiar instance of this class 
is the simultaneous movements in*head and eyes which 
occur in conjugate deviations after the involvement of 
certain portions of the brain, as, for example, cases of 
brain abscess, and not infrequently during the attacks 
in paretic dementia. 

Another type of this class is the cases of head jerking 
associated with nystagmus which occur in young chil- 
dren—cases of so-called spasmus nicitans. In this dis- 
ease the child moves its head rapidly, either from side to 
side or up and down—or at times with associated hori- 
zontal and vertical movements, while the eyes make rapid 
nystagmic movements. The direction of the head move- 
ments and those of the eyes may correspond, but this is 
not invariable, as the nystagmus may assume all forms 
and may be limited to one eye. Though, as a rule, syn- 
chronous movements of the globe are much more rapid 
than those of the head, at times the movements of the 
head and eyes are independent of one another. The nys- 


Fig. 1.—Torticollis due to hypertropia. 


tagmus is aggravated by holding the head quiet and by 
making the eyes fix. In addition to the jerking move- 
ments, the head is not infrequently turned to one side 
or thrown back, probably in compensation for a faulty- 
acting eye muscle, for in addition to the nystagmus 
marked deviation in the visual axes, with strabismus, 
has been noticed in a large number of cases. 

The absence of any pathologic changes which has been 
noticed in the few cases which have come to autopsy and 
the invariable tendency which these cases nave to recover, 
has led Haddon to the assertion that the head and eye 
movements in this class of cases are due to an “instability 
of the motor centers above the nuclei, in the spinal cord 
and fourth ventricle, presumably the cerebral cortex.” 

It has been observed, however, chiefly by Randnitz 
and Caillé, that if the eyes are bandaged the motions of 
the head cease. Randnitz noticed also that the head 
movements were most influenced by the direction of the 
visual axes, that they ceased when the eyes were deviated 
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in eertain directions and started up again as soon as they 
were rotated from this position. 

Though there is ground from Randnitz’s experiments 
that the head motion may be compensatory to an initial 
eye lesion, the nature of the affection is still in doubt, 
and it is probable that the ganglion cells which innervate 
the muscles of both head and neck are simultaneously 
affected by an exhaustion or irritation process. Rachitis 
and other nutrimental disturbances are common in this 
class of cases, and occurring as they do at the age when 
the association between head and eye movements is be- 
ing perfected, probably act as the predisposing cause. 

Under this class would fall also the wagging of the 
head which occasionally accompanies the eye movements 
in miner’s nystagmus, both the head and eye movements 
being due to motor exhaustion of the cortical centers 
which govern the muscles of the head and eves respec- 
tively. The writer desires to report under this class a 
case which is not very dissimilar from those of spasmus 
nicitans. 


Fig. =. Synchronous movements of head and eyes. 


Case 2.—In June last a colored child, aged 8, consulted him 
' at the Polyclinic Hospital. The following history was obtained : 
The child had always been healthy, but when it was about 5 
years of age the mother noticed that its head moved from side 
to side, especially when regarding near objects, and queer 
movements were remarked in the eyes also. These movements 
were quite constant, were never very rapid or violent and 
ceased when the child was told to control them. Glasses had 
been prescribed, without exercising any apparent effect upon 
the movements of either head or eyes. At the examination it 
was noted that when the child walks about or when her atten- 
tion is not attracted, the head is turned toward the left and 
slightly down, and very perceptibly rotated from side to side. 
These movements are regular and rhythmical and quite under 
the control of the will. 

Inspection of the eyes reveals that they are in motion also 
and that there is a convergent strabismus of pronounced de- 
gree in the left eye. In contradistinction to the movements 
of the head, those of the eyeballs are vertical and slightly 
rotary, this being the more pronounced in the left eye. The 
nystagmic movements of the eyes are more frequent than 
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those of the head in the relationship of five movements of the 
eyeball to two of the head. The head and ocular deviations 
are well shown in the accompanying photograph (Fig. 2). 
With the exception of a high degree of far-sighted astig- 
matism, both fundi were normal and vision could be brought 
to 5/7% in each eye by the proper lenses. Notwithstanding 
this degree of visual acuity in both eyes, it was impossible 
to elicit double images, so that it could not be definitely 
ascertained which muscle or muscles of the left eye were at 
fault. As, however, the position of rest of the eye was con- 
stantly one of convergence, and as the upper and outer move- 
ments of the globe seemed to be most restricted, it was thought 
that the ocular condition could best be explained by a palsy 
of the inferior oblique muscle of the left eye, with perhaps a 
retic condition of the superior and external rectus muscles. 
The child was well-nourished and strong, playful and happy 
and gave no evidences of rachitis. There were three other chil- 
dren in the family, all of whom were healthy and none exhibi- 
ted abnormal head or eye movements. With a view of deter- 
mining the existence of any other nervous manifestations, the 
case was sent to the nervous department for examination. Dr. 
William G. Spiller, the professor in charge, reported as fol- 
lows: 
“The little girl, M. G., has no important symptoms other 
than the lateral movement of the head and the vertical 
mus. I noticed that she shakes her head slightly from side 
to side at times, and that there is a tendency for the chin, 
more than the whole left side of the face, to be turned toward 
the left; a position that would be produced by the action of the 
right sterno-cleido-mastoid muscle. I have thought it pos- 
sible that the vertical nystagmus—which seemed to me to be 
only in the left eye—might be the result of weakness in the 
ocular muscles to which you refer; and that the lateral move 
ment of the head might have a similar cause, viz., slight weak- 
ness of the left sterno-cleido-mastoid muscle. I could not ob 
tain any history of birth injury to this muscle, or of any 
subsequent injury, but it seems at least possible that if the 
left spinal accessory nerve were weak the sterno-cleido-mastoid 
muscle might be innervated incodrdinately, and that in this 
way a lateral regular movement of the head might be estab- 
lished. This is offered merely as a possible explanation of 
the case. The knee-jerk is normal on each side. Sensation 
is normal and there are no hypersensitive zones.” 


THE PRESENT ASPECT OF THE TUBERCU- 
LOSIS PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


S. A. KNOPF, M.D. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
(Concluded from p. 1314.) 


After this general comment I will take up some of the 
states individually. Dr. William Duffield, Phoenix. 
Ariz., tells me that there is no board of health in the 
territory. Just think of it! Arizona, the place which 
is perhaps more sought and visited by consumptive in- 
valids than any other, has no board of health, and con- 
sequently no laws nor regulations concerning tubercu- 
losis in man. No circulars nor ordinances are issued. 
‘The town of Phoenix has an anti-spitting ordinance. 
but the law is a dead letter and has never been enforced 
There is no sanatorium or special hospital for the ex- 
clusive treatment of tuberculosis in Arizona and no so- 
ciety for the prevention of tuberculosis. In his letter 
to me, Dr. Duffield lays particular stress on the sad fact 
that there is not a single place in the whole territory 
where the poor consumptive can receive shelter and 
treatment, and he also says “thousands of patients are 
sent here annually, hundreds of whom have but a few 
dollars when they arrive.” But the climax of all this, 
it seems to me, is reached by the report that “the musi 
stringent and rigid laws to combat bovine tuberculosis 
with the very best possible execution of the same are 
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carried out.” How little importance seems to be at- 
tached in that territory to the danger of the propagation 
of tuberculosis from man to man and how much from 
animals ! 


From the report received from New Haven, Conn., I - 


quote the following: “Twenty-five thousand dollars was 
appropriated to the Hartford Hospital to establish and 
conduct an experimental hospital for consumptives. 
Professor Lindsley very justly adds: “What the experi- 
ment is to be I do not know.” It seems to me that the 
$25,000 appropriated for the treatment of consumptives 
according to the already known methods which have 
proved so efficient would certainly accomplish a great 
deal more than this experimental hospital. 

Another interesting point in connection with Connec- 
ticut legislation seems to be revealed in the following 
report, which says: “We had some laws to combat bo- 
vine tuberculosis, but they have been repealed.” In 
connection with this state I must mention yet the re- 
port which came to me from Mr. Ward Bailey, clerk of 
the New Haven City Board of Health. On the inquiry 
whether there existed any circulars of instruction he 
said that he thought there were none. Yet the State 
Health Department of Connecticut which has its 
office in the same city from which Mr. Bailey sent me 
the report, has issued a most admirable circular, entitled 
“Consumption, Its Cause and Means of Prevention.” 
The lesson which we learn from such a situation is evi- 
dent, namely, that it does not suffice for a board of 
health to issue circulars, but it must also see that these 
cireulars are widely distributed, and that at least all 
the employes of the health departments in the same 
state should know of their existence and be familiar 
with their contents. My question, “Is there any private 
or public institution for the exclusive treatment of con- 
sumption in your state or near your city?” which was 
addressed to the state as well as to the city board of 
health, was answered in the negative by both depart- 
ments, yet there has existed for over a year in New 
Canaan, Conn., a private sanatorium for the exclusive 
treatment of consumption, of which Dr. M. J. Brooks is 
the — in chief. Now I may be asked why 
should boards of health officers be expected to know of 
private institutions which treat consumptives? My an- 
-wer is, they should know of all such institutions and 
should supervise them ; leaving aside the value of the in- 
formation which should be necessary for statistical or 
sanitary reasons, no hospital for communicable diseases 
should exist in any state without the knowledge of the 
board of health. The same criticism I must make in 
regard to the report I received from the State Board of 
Health of North Carolina. On the question, “What 
private or public sanatoria for the exclusive treatment 
of consumptives exist in your state?” I received the 
answer, “None.” There are no less than three institu- 
tions in North Carolina, their existence having been re- 
ported by Dr. Ambler' of Asheville. 

From the Health Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia I received the following reply: “A letter is sent 
to such physicians from whom a death certificate has 
been received, giving the cause of death as tuberculosis, 
recommending the disinfection of the premises.” This 
is doubtlessly a good recommendation, but I venture to 
say that if the recommendation would be extended so 
as to read: “The disinfection of the premises inhabited 
by a consumptive person is not only urgently recom- 
mended after death or removal, but also at regular in- 
tervals during the lifetime of the invalid,” it would be 
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far more effective. The same suggestion I venture for 
Toledo, Ohio, where the report reads: “We are fumi- 
gating all houses of tuberculous people after death has 
occurred.” 

The secretary of the State Board of Health of Illi- 
nois did not know of the existence of the Illinois So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. Such a so- 
ciety should not only be known to the State Board of 
Health, but should be in permanent communication 
with it. 

In contrast to this state of affairs I was pleased to 
learn that the secretary of the State Board of Health 
of Maine, Dr. A. G. Young, is at the same time the 
secretary of the State Sanatorium Association, and the 
Governor of the state is president. 

From the state of Michigan, where such excellent 
work is done in general sanitation and in regard to the 
spread of tuberculosis from man to man, it is surprising 
to hear the following report, kindly sent to me by Dr. 
Baker: “If a case of tuberculosis in an animal is re- 
ported to the State Live Stock Commission, that com- 
mission is not legally bound to take action for the pro- 
tection of the human species, but only to restrict the 
spread of the disease among animals.” The destruction 
of tuberculous food products to prevent them from be- 
ing consumed by men seems thus not to enter the 
province of the Live Stock Sanitary Commission. 

From Missouri, thanks to the courtesy of the secretary 
of the State Board of Health, I learn that there is 4 
special institution for the treatment of tuberculous in- 
sane, but nothing whatsoever is done for the sane tuber- 
culous patients. 

The Territorial Board of Health of New Mexico has 
a school law which makes it a prerequisite for all 
teachers of the public schools to furnish a physician’s 
certificate that they are not afflicted with tuberculosis. 
The City Board of Health of San Francisco goes a little 
further and makes not only the same prerequisite to 
employment of teachers, but has also a provision to 
dismiss teachers who become afflicted with tuberculosis. 
The inefficiency as well as the injustice of such a law 
must be evident. A law which does not provide for the 
regular and periodical examination of school teaehers 
can not possibly be effective in protecting a school from 
the presence of a congumptive teacher. So much for 
the deficiency of the law, but what about its justice? 
Is it right and just that schoo] teachers who are dis- 
crete and intelligent and presumably educated in the 
simple means in preventing the spread of disease, are 
excluded from the public schools and the pursuance of 
their vocation, while any number of children who may 
be tuberculous are permitted to attend school, and, 
owing to their ignorance, infect their little comrades 
and perhaps the school teacher as well? I am not in 
favor of aieving consumptive teachers to pursue their 
vocation, for I believe their chances for cure are greatly 
diminished by the deficiency of good and pure air, char- 
acteristic of schoo] rooms, but I honestly believe there 
is more danger from the spread of tuberculosis from 
child to child than from teacher to the children. 

In Rhode Island the only circulars issued are those 
sent out with the bottles which are intended for the col- 
lection of sputum and those circulars which are re- 
turned with the positive report. In other words, there 
must be a demand for the examination of sputum be- 
fore the board of health issues circulars of information. 
It would seem to me that the public should be informed 
a little earlier concerning the danger from infectious 
sputum. Dr. Swarts, the secretary of the State Boerd 
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of Health, very kindly called my attention also to a de- 
fect in Rhode Island’s bovine laws. I gave the detailed 
report in its place, and here will only ca!l attention to 
the fact that the farmer is not compelled to submit his 
cows to the tuberculin test until he wishes to, conse- 
quently he may utilize the animals for milk production 
until the last stages of the disease, and when they fail to 
give milk he can sell the diseased carcass to the state for 
half of its appraised value. 

The State Board of Health of Tennessee has adopted 
resolutions concerning tuberculosis, anthrax and gland- 
ers in animals. They read as follows: 

Resolved, That this board hereby gives notice that all persons are 
prohibited from selling milk, or other dairy products intended for 
human food, from cattle infected with either tuberculosis, anthrax 
(charbon) or glanders. 

All persons are prohibited from skinning, selling, or otherwise 
making use of any part of any animal dead from anthrax (char- 
bon) or glanders, and from throwing such dead animal into any 
pond, lake or running stream. 

These resolutions are deficient in two points: First, 
they do not cover the danger which may arise from 


feeding animals with tuberculous products; for example, — 


when calves or swine are fed with tuberculous milk or 
other tuberculous dairy products. Again, the second 
portion of the resolution does not include tuberculosis, 
and anyone may do with a dead tuberculous animal 
what he pleases. 

The state of Texas distinguishes itself by an admirable 
enterprise. It has an agricultural colony for tuber- 
culous prisoners. The result has been surprising. A 
large number of prisoners have been cured, and during 
the first year $25,000 remained as net earnings of this 
philanthropic enterprise. There is no other state or 
ne institution taking care of consumptives in the 
arge state of Texas, the tuberculous prisoners alone are 
well provided for. This should give us much food for 
thought as to what to do with our consumptive poor in 
the earlier stages of the disease who are not criminals. 
A similar situation exists in Minnesota, where there is 
a = hospital for tuberculous prisoners. 

he most striking and bold items of the many cir- 
culars I have studied are in the one issued by the young 
a State Board of Health. Here are a few of 
t : 


RULES FOR THOSE WHO WOULD AVOID CONTRACTING THE DISEASE. 


Summer and winter, women must wear skirts that clear the 
sidewalk. Avoid all kinds of fur or other soft trimmings 
around the lower border of dresses. Americans are expectorat- 
ing animals. Note the filth, especially the spit on the side- 
walks. Skirts drag through this, are taken home, dried, 
brushed and cleaned, and thus disease germs are introduced 
into the household. 

Never put coin or other money into the mouth. 

Do not forget that every case of consumption comes from 
some person or animal that has consumption. Do not spit in 
the cars, churches, theaters, sidewalks or other public places. 
If you do, the consumptive will do the same, and thus spread 
the disease. 


As far as I could learn from the careful perusal of 
all the reports Boston is the only city which makes re- 
moval of a consumptive to a hospital compulsory in case 
proper care and isolation can not be procured for him 
at home. 

From Pittsburg, Pa., we learn an important lesson in 
the need of combined action of state and city boards in 
the prevention of bovine tuberculosis. Dr. Matson very 
kindly writes me in this regard: “There are no meas- 
ures, laws or regulations to combat bovine tuberculosis 
in our city, except what indirectly results from inspec- 
tion of dairies within the city limi.s. This has had some 
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effect in driving the dairies outside, where they have 
been beyond our control until very recently.” 

From so large a city as New Orleans I received a 
negative reply to all | questions. The very amiable 
secretary, Dr. Sidney Theard, expressed his regret that 
tuberculosis has not received in his city the consideration 
it deserves. He mentions that a committee has been 
appointed to establish a state sanatorium, and he adds: 
“there the matter rests; doubtless the truth of science 
will eventually prevail.” This shows that the fault does 
not always rest with the boards of health, but rather 
with the powers behind the throne. 

While it is now universally recognized that the main 
source of the propagation of tuberculosis comes from 
man and the infection from beast next, the commissioner 
of health of Minneapolis writes: “All laws and regula- 
tions in effect in this city for the purpose of combating 
the spread of tuberculosis are confined to a rigid in- 
spection of the cattle from which we get our milk 
supply. Every herd is tested once each year, and cattle 
found to be infected are condemned and killed.” 

To ipdge from the letter sent to me from the health 
officer Of Louisville, Ky., he, like Mr Bailey from the 
New Haven city board, is not aware of the existence of 
an excellent circular issued by the State Board of 
Health in regard to the prevention of consumption. 

RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 

In presenting to you this report permit me in con- 
clusion to suggest a few thoughts which have come to 
me during what I believe to be a careful study of the 
situation as it presents itself at this moment. There is 
no gainsaying that. compared with the situation of five 
years ago, we have made good progress in our anti- 
tuberculosis crusade. While a few states and cities have 
remained stationary, and some have even retrogressed, 
of the majority I can report progress. Anti-spitting 
ordinances have multiplied, thus showing that most 
health authorities consider indiscriminate expectoration 
the greatest source of infection. I heartily agree with 
this view, but I wish that our sanitary authorities would 
go a little further and not only prohibit ae epg 
in certain places, but also provide receptacles so that 
those who must expectorate may have an opportunity of 
doing so without offending others or doing harm. There 
are many ways of providing expectorating facilities, 
and I would not wish to be dogmatic in this respect. 
The ideal would, of course, be for everybody who is 
tuberculous, who has a chronic nasal or bronchial 
catarrh, grip, or is recovering from measles or pneu- 
monia, or who chews tobacco, to use as a receptacle a 
pocket flask which would be unbreakable and could be 
used without attracting attention. 


A CONVENIENT POCKET FLASK. 


I take pleasure in showing you here a little model 
which, perhaps, answers all the requirements. As you 
see it is oval in shape and can be conveniently placed 
in a pocket. It is about 334 inches in height, its long- 
est diameter is 234 inches, and its shortest diameter 
1% inches. The opening is round and has a diameter 
of 1% inches. A movable funnel prevents the contents 
from soiling the cover, acting on the principle of the 
reversible inkstand. The flask is made of spring brass 
and is electro-nickel plated. ‘Two seamless brass cu 
are welded together, forming the flask, to which 
cover is firmly soldered and the funnel spun (seamless) 
with a flange fits exactly on the rim of the cup. The 
cover is closely fitted with an elastic rubber ring for the 
purpose of preventing leakage. There is a strong spring . 
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catch which serves for opening and closing, and the flask outside of the handkerchief the cuspidor can be 
flask can be manipulated with one hand by pressing used without attracting any attention. 


Nickel-plated, oval-shaped pocket flask. Manageable with one hand. 
with the thumb against the opening spring and closing 
the cover with the index finger. By the aid of a wire 


Round - shaped, nickel - plated Cheap metal flask with bayo 
pocket flask. Manageable with net closure. 
one hand. 
I also show you here a few other less expensive paper 
spit cups and pocket flasks which may well answer the 
urpose of distribution among the consumptive poor in 
ispensaries and special hospitals. 


The same, hidden in the folds of a handkerchief. 


hook the funnel can easily be removed and the flask 
emptied. By placing the flask in the center of a mod- 


Blue oun sputum flask. Man- ease, re 
ageable with one hand. sembling cigar case. 

For the use in public institutions, in corridors and 
grounds I would recommend an elevated spittoon 
which has numerous advantages over the ordi- 


Method of emptying the flask. son's sputum cup. Johnson's frame. 
erate sized handkerchief, taking up the four corners nary spittoon placed on the floor. The latter is un- 
and putting an elastic band around the neck of the  sightly, may be tipped over, and usually presents on its 
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rim er on the outside dried sputum which did not reach 
the receptacle proper. Having no cover these old-fash- 
ioned cuspidors allow animals and insects to get at the 
=" and thus help in the dissemination of the 

cilli. 

The stand of the elevated spittoon is 31% feet in 
height and consists of iron tubing with a bottom plate 
which can be screwed on to the floor or fastened to a 


sunken board when used out of doors. The large cast- 
iron base, however, is in itself sufficiently heavy to pre- 
vent the spittoon from tipping over. 


top of this 


Metal spit cup 
Pasteboard sputum cup for bedside. de 


for bedside. 

tube is a round box of sheet iron, with a door which 
can be tightly closed. Attached to this door is a ring 
in which rests a blue or white enameled iron spittoon. 
Thus, when the box is opened the spittoon is drawn for- 
ward and ready for use. The top of the stand is pro- 
vided with a rim to facilitate the placing of a flowerpot 
or other ornament. These elevated spittoons, only vis- 
ible when in use, by their convenient height and easy 
manipulation make the deposit of the sputum into the 
cuspidor more certain than in the case where spittoons 
are placed on the floor. 


Blevated spittoon, entirely 
of metal—-when in use. 

A similar elevated spittoon stand can be made of 
wood, which would make it considerably cheaper. (See 
figure. ) 

Proedohl’s enameled iron spittoon can also be sus- 
pended at any height, and is particularly suitable for 
use in workshops and factories. 

For street use, particularly in health resorts, I have 
devised the following receptacle, which might deserve 
the name, “public self ing spittoon.” It is 39 
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inches in height, supported by heavy tubi 
ceptacle is made of 
on the inside, to the u 


; the re- 
vy copper coated with pure tin 

r edge of which is screwed a 
perforated lead pipe which supplies the water for con- 
stant flushing. receptacle is 9 inches in diameter, 
5 inches deep, with a funnel-sha bottom 3 inches 
deep, fitting into a 2-inch iron cylinder support, which 
also serves as a connection sewer, and this support is at- 
tached to a heavy cast-iron base. The lead-pipe water 
supply along the inside of the apparatus and can 
be attached to any hydrant. 


Elevated self-cleansing street 
spittoon. 


A UNITED STATES BOARD OF HEALTH. 
Concerning the circulars of information, you have 
observed what a variety of views are expressed, and you 
will all agree with me that it would be a splendid thing 
if a committee with some authority, comprised of the 
leading sanitarians of the country, could come together 
and formulate such circulars of information. With 


wee enameled iron spittoon, to be suspended at convenient 
the vast difference in the variety and the deficiency of 
the laws concerning the combat of tuberculosis in man 
as well as in beast you are likewise familiar, and the 
only remedy I know of is a ministry of health in Wash- 
ington—a United States Board of Health—to be in 
constant touch with all the states and city boards of 
health in the Union, with universal and effective laws 
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to combat tuberculosie in man and beast throughout the 
Union. 
THE CONDITIONS IN CUBA. 

How much good and effectual work our federal gov- 
ernment can do in the combat of any disease has been 
shown in Havana. I shall not speak here of the simply 
marvelous way in which Governor-General Wood, whom 
we may justly call our own, since he belongs to the 
medical profession, has freed Havana from yellow fever ; 
but I shall only report here the replies which have been 
received in answer to my inquiries concerning the work 
on tuberculosis. There is a military order directing 
that all cases of tuberculosis must be reported to the 
sanitary department under the classification of con- 
tagious diseases. Ten stations have been established in 
the different districts of the city for the collection of 
sputa, etc., sent by physicians. These are collected daily 
at 8 a. m. and forwarded to the bacteriologic depart- 
ment, a notification being returned to the physician, 
stating the result of the examination, and a record of 
the case is kept on file. If the patient is in a grave 
condition and is unable to be provided with the proper 
medical care, he is sent to the Municipal Hospital, 
where there are special pavilions, exclusively for in- 
curable cases of tuberculosis. If the case is of a mild 
type, it is sent (provided there is room) to the Arroyo 
Apollo Sanatorium, which is now being established for 
the city poor for incipient cases. There are excellent 
circulars, tracts, orders, etc., relating to tuberculosis, 
issued by the sanitary department in Spanish and 
English. 

There is a special pavilion on Pirotecnia Hill for the 
municipal poor, to which only bedridden cases of tuber- 
culosis are admitted. There is also a sanatorium at 
Arroyo Apollo, ideally situated on high ground, about 
seven miles outside of the city of Havana, in the center 
of a farm of about fifty acres. These were established 
by the sanitary department. ‘To the latter are admitted 
only incipient cases that have been previously examined 
by a special board of physicians. Besides these insti- 
tutions there is the “Dispensario Especial de la Sani- 
dad” (Special Dispensary of Health), with hours for 
consultation from 1 to 3 daily. Children and women, 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays; men, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays. For employes in factories, 
unable to attend in the daytime, clinics are held Friday 
evenings from 8 to 10. This dispensary, which treats 
diseases of the chest exclusively, was also established by 
the sanitary department and is under its direct control. 

There exists an Anti-tuberculosis League of Havana. 
The chief sanitary officer, Major Gorgas, and Dr. C. L. 
Furbush, acting chief sanitary officer, have been a 
pointed by the society as honorary vice-presidents. The 
acting officers and members are Cubans. This society 
has done a noble work, and too much credit can not be 
bestowed on it. 

A special board for bovine tuberculosis and glanders 
was inaugurated March 6, 1901, and is under the diree- 
tion of the city government. 

As a_postscriptum to this admirable report, my 
friend, Dr. C. L. Furbush, the acting chief sanita 
officer. writes me: “In addition to the work outlined, 
we have a special medical inspector for tenement houses 
and factories ; one for cafes, restaurants, boarding houses 
and hotels, fondas and laundries; one for houses of 
prostitution, prisons, jails and the immigrant station; 
and another for milk and dairy products, markets, 
slaughter houses and bakeries; an auxiliary visiting 
board composed of laymen and physicians, who visit 
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bedridden cases that are unable to be provided for in the 
hospitals and who object going to the hospitals ; to visit 
at the homes and to lend encouragement, provide med- 
ical attendance and improve the comfort and sanitary 
condition of their surroundings. By the above brief 
synopsis of the work being done in Havana you can 
readily see that we are all deeply interested in the ques- 
tion, and none more so than Governor-General Wood 
and Major Gorgas, the chief sanitary officer, who has 
covered himself with glory in his marvelous work dur- 
ing the past two years.” 

Thus you see that even the value of special tuber- 
culosis dispensaries has been recognized immediately by 
the sanitary government of Cuba, and I regret to say 
that the importance of such dispensaries in the combat 
of tuberculosis is not sufficiently estimated in this coun- 
try. Several of the large centers of population in 
France and Germany have now most active and well- 
equipped special tuberculosis dispensaries. Only the 
other day — in the Medical Review of Reviews 
(April) that, thanks to the liberality of two French 
ladies who donated 800,000 francs, Paris will soon have 
another large municipal dispensary for the exclusive 
treatment of ambulant tuberculous patients. 


THE NEED OF SANATORIA: THE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
PHILANTHROPY. 

The great question of providing hospital and sana- 
torium accommodation for the thousands of consump- 
tive poor and moderately poor can not be solved with- 
out the aid of philanthropists. Societies for the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis and sanatorium associations can 
do much to draw the attention of our public-spirited 
men to the urgent need of such institutions. But we 
physicians, family practitioners and specialists must 
make our influence felt whenever we have occasion, by 
word of mouth or by pen. What my own views on the 
duty of our philanthropists are in this respect I have re- 
cently made public in a little article, written for lay- 
men and oe age in the North American Review for 
March. While gladly expressing my profound admira- 
tion and gratitude for all that has been done by our 
Carnegies, our Rockefellers, Vanderbilts, Morgans. 
Pearsons, our Helen Goulds, Phaebe Hearsts, Jane Stan- 
fords, (Mrs.) Emmons Blaines, in giving us fortunes 
for universities, colleges and libraries, I think we as 
physicians may perhaps be permitted to call the atten- 
tion of our American philanthropists to the great phy- 
sical needs of the many suffering men and women of 
this country. There are now, perhaps, plenty of libraries 
and colleges, and even general hospitals, everywhere ; 
but there is a scarcity of good, model tenement houses, 
where the average wage earner could enjoy a cheery. 
pleasant home without paying an exorbitant rent. In 
these model tenement homes, thoroughly sanitary, well 
lighted and well ventilated, a temporary sanatorium- 
treatment-at-home could even be successfully carried out 
if absolutely necessary, a thing which is an utter im- 

sibility in most of our present tenement houses. 
There is a scarcity of public baths, which should, for a 
moderate price, be at the disposal of the people winter 
and summer, and for some hours in the evening. There 
is a scarcity of decently kept places of amusement, open 
all the year. where the laborer and his family may spend 
a pleasant Sunday afternoon and partake of non-alco- 
holic drinks. There is a scarcity of children’s play- 
grounds, large and small parks. 

There is a scarcity of hospital and sanatorium facil- 
ities for thousands of poor consumptives who could be 
cured if only taken care of in time. Sanatoria for con- 
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sumptive adults as well as seaside sanatoria for scro- 
fulous and tuberculous children, are a crying and urgent 
necessity for the majority of our large American cities. 
Such sanatoria are schools of hygiene and sobriety, be- 
sides being institutions for the prevention and cure of 
tuberculosis. A half dozen sanatoria for the state of 
New York for example, one or two agricultural col- 
onies for the very incipient consumptives, and a few 
special dispensaries in the larger centers would render 
thousands happy and healthy and make them bread- 
winners and useful citizens. As the conditions are now, 
the majority of these are doomed to a certain and linger- 
ing death; and if they are careless and ignorant of the 
necessary precautions, they will infect some of their own 
kin and neighbors. Could I but picture in these pages 
the dark, dreary rooms of the consumptive of our tene- 
ments, as I have seen them so often; could I but de- 
scribe the sufferings of mind and body of these people, 
who must suffer and die, not because their disease is in- 
curable, but because there is no place to cure them; 
could our generous and wealthy fellow-citizens but see 
for themselves these conditions ; instead of more new li- 
braries, universities and colleges, we would soon have bet- 
ter tenements, more playgrounds and parks for children, 
and an abundance of sanatoria, hospitals and other facil- 
ities for the proper treatment of our consumptive poor. 


A NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS COMMISSION. 


Could this important Association, composed of well- 
nigh 30,000 representative American _ physicians, 
through a duly appointed committee, persuade the hon- 
ored President of the United States and his illustrious 
advisors to create a national tuberculosis commission, 
such as now exist in several European countries, com- 
posed of the best sanitarians and most experienced 
physicians, who would formulate for us universal anti- 
tuberculosis laws, what good could not be accomplished! 
! am firmly convinced that with such an efficient corps 
of sanitary officers at the head of the various etates and 
city boards of health, and such an array of philan- 
thropists as we have in the United States the prevention 
as well as the cure of tuberculous disease here could be 
equally effective, if not more so, than in any European 
country. What is needed to attain this end is the 
combined action of a wise government, well-trained 
physicians, generous philanthropists and an intelligent 
people. 

16 West Ninety-fifth Street. 


Vaccination in England.—Since the unfortunate modifica- 
tion of the vaccination laws of England, enacted in 1898, very 
many, children have been exempted from vaccination. The 
effect of this disastrous piece of legislation is already showing 
itself in more ways than one. Seventy English life insurance 
companies have required a renewal of their policies. Thirteen 
companies absolutely refuse to insure unvaccinated children, 
fifty-seven companies consider such persons as exposed to an 
extra risk, and refuse to pay the amount insured if the policy- 
holder dies of smallpox, while only ten companies continue the 
old form of contract. Many public departments refuse to em- 
ploy unvaccinated persons. The Duke of Norfolk (postmaster 
general), as a peer of the realm, voted for the conscience bill, 
but as a matter of public policy, does not allow unvaccinated 
persons in the postal service. The same is also true of the 
heads of the war and navy departments, each of which voted 
for the conscience bill, but allowed no unvaccinated persons in 
their branches of public service. The first lord of the treasury 
has adopted the same measure. In some quarters of the city 
landlords have turned out tenants who refuse to be vaccinated, 
and have placed signs on their houses bearing the inscription, 
“Not for unvaccinated tenants.” 
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THE ARMY HOSPITAL AND SANATORIUM FOR 
THE TREATMENT OF PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS, AT FORT BAYARD, 

NEW MEXICO.* 


D. M. APPEL, M.D. 
FORT BAYARD, N. M. 


In the paper which I had the honor to present to this 
Section in 1900 I briefly described the establishment of 
the general hospital for the treatment of pulmonary tu- 
berculosis in the military post of Fort Bayard, located in 
the dry mountainous region of southern New Mexico 
at an altitude of 6,040 feet. I then stated that all the 
buildings of the post, and the water system and sewerage, 
were very much dilapidated. These are now in good re- 
pair, entirely new and modern plumbing has been in- 
stalled, but as yet no new buildings for the accommoda- 
tion of patients have been erected. A glass solarium 
with steel framework (on the paradigm system) which 
was contracted for in June, 1901, is now nearing com- 
= and will afford excellent protection from the 

igh winds which occasionally prevail, especially dur- 
ing the spring. 

The climate of Fort Bayard permits of comfortable 
outdoor life during the entire year. During the year 
1901 there were 38 rainy days with a total precipitation 
of 8.94 inches. One hundred and ninety-eight days were 
perfectly clear, 151 partly cloudy and only 16 were 
wholly cloudy. 

The mean maximum and minimum temperatures and 
the precipitation for the past decade are as follows: 

Month. Mean Max. Annual Precipitation. 


52.81 4. 892 8.89 in. 
February 54.23 29.8: 1893.... 15.47 In. 
60.41 81.12 1894.... 9.12 in. 
68.02 37.31 1895.... 15.09 In. 
77.46 45.95 1896.... 18.85 in. 
86.91 53.24 897.... 18.00 in. 
82.75 55.56 898.... 15.91 In. 
85.29 57.53 1899.... 10.43 in. 
September ............ 82.07 52.27 1900.... 12.66 In. 
GE 70.84 41.45 1901.... 8.94 1n. 
November 60.70 32.15 
53.75 25.23 
General average.... 69.60 40.50 13.34 


In reporting our results from the incipience of the 
hospital to March 31, 1902, I will adhere to my original 
classification, os that, as three cases formerly 
reported “cured” have had a recurrence, I have sub- 
stituted the term “clinically cured” for such cases in 
which all symptoms have disappeared and no reaction 
follows the tuberculin test. Those in which no bacilli 
are found in the expectoration after repeated examina- 
tions and, though presenting no evidence of active dis- 
ease, still react to tuberculin, are classed as convalescent. 

In my report to the Surgeon General for the period 
ending Dec. 31, 1900, patients were divided into three 
classes representing their practical division while under 
treatment: Class 1, cases afebrile without tubercle 
bacilli in their sputum; Class 2, cases afebrile with 
tubercle bacilli in their sputum, and Class 3, cases per- 
manently febrile with tubercle bacilli in the sputum. 
The first class, those with no bacilli, have separate dorm. 
itories, and the third class, with permanent fever, are 
confined to the infirmary. 

For the pur of graphically representing on a 
diagrammatic = the degree of involvement of lun 
tissue found on physical examination, cases are divid 
into three stages: 1, infiltration ; 2, consolidation, and 3, 
excavation ; corresponding to what are generally known 


* Read at the Fifty-third Annual Meeting of the American 
Medical Association, in the Secti Hygi Sanitary Sci- 
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as incipient, moderately advanced and advanced cases. 

this classification is considered only the anatomic 
character of the involvement, irrespective of its extent or 
the area involved. On the charts infiltration is repre- 
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REPORT OF RESULTS TO MARCH 31, 1902. 
899, to March 31, 1902 (of these 55 


were readmitted after 
Remaining under treatment March 31, 1902...............+.. 4 
Discharged and died... 449 


Fig. 1.—Dormitories. 


sented by parallel lines, consolidation by crossed lines 
‘ and excavation by an outline of the shape and propor- 
tionate size of the cavity or cavities as found on 
physical examination. Emphysema, hypertrophy, atelec 
tasis, pleurisy and other conditions may also be indi- 
cated on the chart. The letters are explained as fol- 
lows: C., consolidation; D. C., dry consolidation: 
A. C. C., almost complete consolidation; Cav., cavity ; 
D. Cav., dry cavity; I., infiltration; S. I., slight in- 
filtration; A. I., active infiltration: N. A. I., non-active 


RESULTS IN 449 CASES DISCHARGED OR DIED. 


Pereent. 
Clinically cured, average residence 8 mos. and 7 days.. 33 7.4 
Convalescent, average residence 5 months and 21 days. 52 11. 
Improved, average residence 5 months and 15 days... .157 
Unimproved, including 17 discharged in less than 1 mo.113 . 
Died. including 25 in less than 1 month............. 04 ° 
RESULTS IN THE THREE STAGES. 
Clinically Conva- 1m- Unim-. 
Stace. Cured. _lescent. proved. Died. ‘Detal. 
25 33 75 16 1 150 
cake 7 12 50 38 
Third 1 7 32 59 MM 
Total 157 113 o4 449 


Fig. 2.—Gymnasium with crematory (A) on either side. 


infiltration; D. 1, dry infiltration; P. E., pleural ef- 
fusion; H. P., heart’s position. 

Our patients are thoroughly examined every two 
months and also in the interim, when the symptoms in- 
dicate the existence of some intercurrent trouble. 


The one death in the first stage was due to tuber- 
culous appendicitis. Of the 9 deaths in the second stage 
5 were from laryngeal or intestinal tuberculosis, 2 from 
empyema, 1 from rupture of an aortic aneurism and 1 
from acute tuberculous pneumonia. 
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While, ordinarily, sanatoria for the treatment of pul- 
monary tuberculosis admit only about 25 per cent. of 
cases examined, as being suitable for admission, one of 
the purposes for the establishment of this hospital is to 
remove all recognized cases from the wards of general 
and post hospitals and from the Soldiers’ Home at 
Washington, D. C., to prevent the propagation of the 
disease. Patients who are still in the service are sent 
to the hospital by order of the War Department, regard- 
less of their condition or of their desire to come. ‘They 
are not selected for treatment in a high altitude, and 
doubtless a small minority, even of those in the milder 
stages, would do better at a lesser elevation. A large 
majority do not realize the gravity of their affection 
and the importance of remaining until they are clin- 
ically oul, When they feel perfectly comfortable, 
with no pain or other subjective symptoms, it is usually 
impossible to make them understand the necessity of 
remaining longer under the essential restrictions of a 
sanatorium. In fact, very few Americans, especially of 
the class to which most of our patients belong, will vol- 
untarily submit to a constant supervision and regula- 
tion of every detail of their lives, even to a lesser extent 
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bulant patients, and our results are much better in those 
who strictly comply with this rule. We administer it 
in the form of brandy, whisky, sherry and port, in mod- 
erate doses, only in the infirmary to patients with high 
fever and to relieve the extremely distressing debility in 
far-advanced cases. 

The excessive use of alcohol is an important factor in 
producing a susceptibility to the disease by lessening 
tissue resistance, and our therapeutic efforts are directed 
to the development of this resistance in order to produce 
a tendency towards fibrosis. My observation has con- 
vinced me that in many cases its use retards and even 
prevents recovery. That alcohol and tuberculosis are 
antagonistic was formerly the general belief and is stil) 
the opinion of too many. 

Nearly 80 per cent. of our patients come from the 
tropics, and in many of these, owing to the enervati 
effects of the tropical climate, the disease has made rapi 
progress before admission. Others in the milder stages 
in whom pulmonary tuberculosis followed malaria or 
dysentery, are very much emaciated on admission, and 
their improvement in nutrition and assimilation is often 
astonishing. Several have increased ten pounds in 


— 


Fig. 3.—Infirmary. 


than is in vogue in the German sanatoria. Nearly all 
of our patients are discharged from the army in a few 
months after admission, but these can remain in- 
definitely if they so elect, as beneficiaries of the Soldiers’ 
Home. Being no longer in the army they are free to 
leave at any time, and many of the most favorable cases, 
in which there is every reason to expect recovery, leave 
before such recovery is possible. Quite a number have 
returned, with their general condition much aggravated 
and their pulmonary lesion much advanced, which is. of 
course, to be expected in a disease in which even a 
single indiscretion may often turn the tide from a fav- 
orable progress and lead to a fatal result. 

Another factor which militates strongly against more 
favorable results is that a large majority of our patients 
have been addicted to the excessive use of alcohol, either 
occasionally or habitually. Despite all our efforts to 
prevent it, many succeed in surreptitiously securing a 
supply of liquor and become intoxicated. Though in 
some cases of tuberculosis moderate doses of alcohol are 
of benefit in the treatment of certain symptoms, I have 
found it advisable to absolutely prohibit its use by am- 


weight, and one gained twelve pounds in one week. Pa- 
tients are weighed every Friday and a report prepared 
of the gains and losses, if any, in each case. 

Following is a portion of the report of April 4, the 
first Friday following March 31, 1902. The whole re- 
port for that week shows that 75 men gained, 48 lost 
and 32 showed no change : 


TABLE SHOWING WEIGHT, GAIN AND LOSS FOR WEEK ENDING APRIL 4, 
1902 


Name. Weight. Gain. Loss 
127 4 
EE 148 2 
155 2 

103 on 

1 2 


* First week. 
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Name Weight. Gain. Loss. 
Carr eee eee 137 1 ee 
GD 600040000066 126 1 
Clifford eee 11 1 ee 
cb 105 os 3 
121 0 0 
. 134 4 
00 0660866 148 es 2 
0506666 169 2 
6086066 132 0 0 
60066 I 02 2 os 
se 135 0 0 
9 69 30 1 
44 0 0 
146 0 0 
ffy 133 4 
66 134 0 0 


In many cases in which the weight has gradually in- 
creased this increase is not uniform, but shows a marked 
fluctuation until the maximum is reached, when it gen- 
erally remains practically permanent, indicating that 
the improved nutrition has been maintained. This 
fluctuation is particularly noticeable in the aggregates 
of the weekly reports, as observed in the following table 
of fourteen successive weeks: 


AGGRPOATES OF WEEKLY WEIGHT REPORTS. 


Gained. Lost. No Change. 

September 27. 1901.......... 63 61 37 
Oetober 1G, 71 64 35 
& 100 48 31 
November 60 77 45 
November 8 1901........... 75 58 40 
Novem! 15, 96 35 33 
ovem 80 32 
o 81 65 28 
Pew 6, 1901 “eee eee 66 62 37 
13 1901 eee 47 62 43 
yecem 69 57 27 
Jecember 27. 56 62 40 


The chart of weights shows the more or less rapid 
weekly increase to the normal weight in individual cases, 
which on admission presented various degrees of emacia- 
tion. A large majority of our patients on admission are 
feeble, emaciated and sallow, and in a few months pre- 
sent a complete physical change and have the appearance 
of perfect health. Taken as a whole our ambulant cases 
look healthier than any similar body of men ordinarily 
seen in an assemblage of equal size. 

The following is a table of comparative weights on 
discharge of those improved : 


Average. Average. No 
Discharged. Gained. Gain ibs. Lost. Loss ibs. Ch'nge. 
157 125 10 1/5 23 51/5 9 
Convalescent ....... 46 
Clinically cured..... 33 28 15 2/3 5 5 3/5 


In those improved the three largest gains were 58, 
43, and 42 pounds. In those convalescent the three 
largest gains were 45, 42 and 40 pounds. In those 
clinically cured the three largest gains were 76, 38 and 
38 pounds. 

Abundant good nutritious food is furnished and the 
necessity of eating as much as can be digested, regard- 
less of appetite, is impressed on the patients. I believe 
three full meals a day preferable to more frequent feed- 
ing, affording time for more complete digestion between 
meals. 

To prevent eating too rapidly and bolting the food 
(so common among soldiers), it was found necessary 
to direct that ambulant patients must remain in the 
dining-room for at least twenty minutes during each 
meal. Those who can not eat sufficiently at the regular 
meals are given milk and raw eggs between meals. 

A very common error in the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, especially in high altitudes, is in the in- 
sistance on exercise. Absolute rest, both mental and 
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hysical, while the disease is active, should be the rule. 

any patients are sent to high altitudes, where the fre- 
quency of respiration is at first always increased, with 
instructions to live on a ranch and rough it. Though in 
rare cases they may improve in spite of the violent exer- 
cise, as a rule their condition will become aggravated. 
Until the lungs become accustomed to the rarified at- 
mosphere, all exercise should be interdicted. After a 
varying length of time, the fever and rapid pulse having 
subsided, walking to an extent short of produci 
fatigue or a recurrence of temperature is permitted. 
Undue exertion will undoubtedly produce a recurrence 
and is frequently followed by a protracted pyrexia, but 
unless the fever is kept under control there can be no 
improvement in other symptoms. 
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Explanation.—_-1. Patient. 2. Normal weight. %. Pounds. 4. 


Weeks. 5. Gain. 


Instead of making daily entries on the charts, I find 
it more convenient to have a consolidated morning re- 
port of the temperatures and condition of the bowels 
for the previous 24 hours, which enables me in a few 
minutes, before making my morning rounds, to note 
anything unusual that may require special attention 
The following is the complete report for March 31, 
1902, which is fairly representative and shows how com- 
paratively few of our cases run a high temperature : 
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Davis 98.4 Whalen 97:0 2 99.0 
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to gently fill the lungs. Then following me in the 
exercise, at the command “one” they slowly inspire until 
the lungs are filled, and, resting a few seconds with the 
lungs inflated, at the command “two” rapidly expire. 
These exercises gradually increase the chest measure- 
ments and the expansion of the lungs and also cause 
the disappearance of temporarily collapsed areas, and T 
have hitherto observed no detrimental effects. 


—_— but they are encouraged to play croquet, quoits 
or golf. 

Patients are required to carry spit cups, consisting of 
common square tin frames containing a folded paper 
cup. I have devised a pas cup which is made by 
patients, for the use of the officers and others engaged 
in light work, and which when made from suitable paper 
has been found very satisfactory. 


Large cuspidors are scattered on the porches and in 
the recreation rooms. These are also of folded paper in 
a tin frame and enclosed in a covered box, placed suf- 
ficiently high above the floors so that the covers can be 
conveniently lifted. The paper cups are all burned in 
brick crematories, four of which have been constructed 
at convenient locations. 

In considering the effects of altitude on the symptoms, 
it must be remembered that altitude alone, without a 
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gienic regimen, is of little avail. No locality, how- 
ever favorably situated, can confer immunity, as cases 
of pulmonary tuberculosis originate in the most favor- 


able climate. 


Life in the open air, which is the keynote of our treat- 
ment, is at first uncomfortable, but in our dry air, bright 
sun and clear sky a tolerance is soon induced. Thou 


we have 


frequent winds, the air is so dry that they are 
not objectionable, unless they are very high, such as 
—_ for a short period in the spring. At no time 

uring the summer is the temperature uncomfortably 
high in the shade, and for the past two winters 13 de- 
grees above zero is the minimum record. 


Cough, except in advanced and laryngeal cases, soon 
becomes less distressing. Ordinarily it is easily allayed 


by heroin, in the extensive use of which I have yet to 
see tolerance produced or a habit formed. In a few cases 
it is a decided soporific, but I have never observed any 
untoward effects. Even in advanced cavity cases severe 
cough is readily ameliorated and the cavities are soon 
found dry on physical examination. 

In far-advanced cases with no laryngeal disease or 
emphysema, the cough rarely continues distressing and 
the cavities are usually found empty postmortem. 


ARDY J. 
AX 


Further experience confirms my statement of two 
years ago, that hemoptysis occurs much less frequently 
than at lower altitudes. Nearly 50 per cent. of our cases 
have a previous history of hemorrhage, and in many ii 
has occu very recently before admission. In ve 
few has there been a recurrence, and when recurring it 
is readily controlled, excepting in those with large ex- 
cavations. In these latter cases it is generally fatal, if 
not directly, then from the subsequent rapid extension 


c 
After the breathing exercise the patients scatter, some 
to receive local or special treatment and others to re- 
port for their bimonthly examination. The remainder 
walk or sit on the porches, where comfortable chairs 
and couches are provided, and engage in such pastimes 
as their fancies dictate. No violent exercise, such as 
Car 
| 
Why) 
Wy 
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of the disease. This tends to confirm the opinion that 
the most important element in the causation of hem- 
optysis in the milder stages is increased arterial tension 
or vascular congestion, rather than erosion of the vas- 
cular walls, and its lessened frequency in higher alti- 
tudes is probably due to lowered arterial tension result- 
ing from diminished barometric pressure. Doubtless the 
prohibition of violent exercise is also a potent factor in 
its prevention. 

ight sweats are rare and readily amenable to treat- 
ment. Laryngeal ulceration in the early stages has fre- 
quently been cured with — palliative treatment and 
even when accompanying advanced and extensive pul- 
monary involvement has in some cases disap 


Small pleural effusions are usually absorbed. If suf- 


ficiently large to require paracentesis for the relief of 


the dyspnea, there is, as a rule, no recurrence if the 
effusion is sero-fibrinous. In the tubércular involvement 
of other parts, especially of the cervical lymphatics and 
of the ribs, the lesions have improved equally as well as 
those of the lungs. 

The longer I observe the effects of treatment in a high 
altitude, the more I am convinced that a larger variety 
of cases are amenable to its beneficial influence than is 
commonly believed. Cases with extensive cavities in 
both lungs and in which pyrexia continued for several 
months after admission, have finally improved to such 
a degree that ultimate recovery is probable. 


As shown in the chart of increase of weiglits. extreme 
emaciation can not be considered a contraindication, 
nor does old age preclude a prospect of improvement in 
high altitudes. Two patients over 60 years of age have 
returned to the Soldiers’ Home clinically cured. 

We have carefully weighed the heart in all post- 
mortem examinations to determine whether this organ 
is congenitally small, as alleged, in those susceptible 
to pulmonary tuberculosis. We now have records of 73 
autopsies in which we have found as follows: 


Average weight of heart ............... 292.2 grams. 
Largest heart 460 grams. 
Number above average ................ 41 
Number below average ...............5. 32 


Investigations were recently instituted by Asst.-Surg. 
H. 1D. Bloombergh and Contract-Surgeon J. J. Curry 
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of the hospital staff, on the condition of the blood in 
tuberculosis, with a view of ascertaining whether it 
would furnish any information of diagnostic or prog- 
nostic value. 

Since commencing these studies they have made 58 
examinations of the blood in 38 patients, of whom 17 
were in the first stage, 8 in the second stage and 11 in 


' the third stage, and 2 were cases of bone tuberculosis. 


Their records show marked irregular variations, not 
only in the number of red cells and leucocytes, but in the 
differential count. 

In the first and second stage cases, while the average 
red cell count is practically normal, the leucocytes vary 
from 5,800 to 26,000, and the degree of leucocytosis, 
with few exceptions, corresponds with the extent of the 
pulmonary involvement. The ecosinophiles were in- 
creased in three cases to 17, 22 and 27 per cent. re- 
spectively, careful search failing to reveal any assignable 
cause for this increase. In the third stage cases the 
hemoglobin and red cells were decidedly below the 
normal and the leucocytes greatly increased, averaging 
28,374, the increase being almost entirely in the poly- 
nuclear neutrophiles. The condition is therefore such 
as occurs in septic infection. 

With the co-operation of Col. A. C. Girard, command- 
ing the U. S. General Hospital, Presidio, San Fran- 
cisco, we have also commenced a study of the effect on 
the blood of high altitude. At his request Contract- 
Surgeon Charles F. Craig, the pathologist of that hos- 
pital, is furnishing us a full report of the condition of 
the blood of patients immediately before transfer to Fort 
Bayard. 

The average normal blood count at Fort Bayard is 
5,000,000 to 6,500,000 red cells and 8,000 to 10,000 
leucocytes. This is somewhat higher than that re- 
ported by Solly and by Campbell and Hoagland at Colo- 
rado Springs, and somewhat lower than that reported by 
Egger at Arosa, both practically at the same altitude. 

Notwithstanding their tropical service and the fatigue 
of the long journey from the Philippines to Fort Bay- 
ard of patients transferred from the Presidio hospital, 
the average red cell count on arrival was 5,705.000, 
only slightly below the normal and an average increase 
of 1,604,000 above the count at the Presidio. 

The hemoglobin average was 85 per cent., showi 
or it does not increase in the same ratio as do the a 
cells. 


SYMPOSIUM ON TUBERCULOSIS. 

This sevics of articles will be continued in succeeding issues as 
follows: 

Sanatorium Treatment of Tuberculosis. Analysis of Three Hun- 
dred Cases Treated by the United States Marine-Hospital Service 
Sanatorium. M. Carrington, M.D, Fort Stanton, N. M. (Ilua- 
trated.) 

The Sanatorium Treatment of Consumption. 8. G. Bonney, A.M., 
M.D., Denver. 

Some Practical Points on the Treatment of Pulmonary Tubdercu- 
losis. J. Edward Stubbert, M.D., New York City. 

Recent Investigations Concerning the Relation of Human and 
Rovine Tuberculosis. D. BE. Salmon, D.V.M., Washington, D. C. 

The Intertranamissibility of Human and Bovine Tuberculosts: A 
Review of the Experimental Evidence. R. R. Dinwiddie, M.D., 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

Sanitary Mcasures for the Prevention of Tuberculosia in New 
York City, and Their Results. Herman M. Biggs, M.D., New York 
City. 

To Prevent Dust .—An Austrian material for pre- 
venting the rising of dust on sweeping proves to be cottonseed 
oil. In a test at Vienna, it was found that floors oiled twice a 
year could be swept weekly without any whirling of the dust, 
and the material was recommended for all rooms where many 
people were received, as well as for laboratories, libraries, and 
other places to be kept scrupulously dust-free. 
Druggist. 
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ANATOMIC TREATMENT OF FRACTURES OF 
THE FEMORAL NECK.* 
C. E. RUTH, M.D. 


Professor of Descriptive and Surgical Aratomy and Clinical Surgery, 
Keokuk Medical College, College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


KEOKUK, IOWA. 

Six per cent. of all fractures being through the neck 
of the femur, giving as a result nonunion in the major- 
ity of cases with useless limbs, renders the subject of 
enough importance to justify its consideration in the 
light of all the latest attainable information. 

There is nothing to be gained by attempts to differen- 
tiate between intra-extra-capsular and mixed varieties, 
for when not impacted their management to be success- 
ful can differ in no essential particular. Diagnosis is 
rarely attended with difficulty, the assemblage of symp- 
toms being characteristic. This is. however, not true 
in the penetration or impaction cases when immediate 


Fig. 1.—Fracture of neck of femur in Case 2. At 72 years of 
age, used 20) years afterwards. No perceptible shortening. 
diagnosis may be impossible or methods to obtain it 
unjustifiable. In such cases the diagnosis will usually 
be cleared in a few days by loosening of the fragments 
or the impaction remains permanent and insures a good 
result barring complications in themselves serious. Our 
leading surgical authorities inform us that permanent 
impairment is to be expected, death is not uncommon 
and that nonunion usually results from fracture through 
the narrow part owing to impossibility of accurate coap- 
tation and immobilization of the fragments. That this 
latter statement is erroneous I hope to demonstrate be- 
yond a controversy. 

The treatment which is here advocated is applicable 
to any solutions of continuity involving any part of the 
femoral neck and its connections to the shaft. to all 
Medica) Association. in the ection on Surgery’ and 
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ages and physical conditions, gives as great comfort as 
any known plan, is easy of application, requires little 
time to adjust, requires no elaborate apparatus, gives 
no danger of pressure injury, places the fragments in 
apposition when praperly adjusted and overcomes all 
displacing tendencies of weight and muscular action. 
which are the principal factors in preventing union and 
causing deformity or impairment of function. That bony 
union has occurred in all varieties of fracture of the 
femoral neck is no longer denied by well-informed medi- 
cal men. That useful repair in the aged treated by the 
usual methods occurs only in a small per cent. is recog- 
nized by all physicians and attested by cripples from 
this cause in almost every community. 

Twelve years ago I became impressed with the rea- 
sonableness of the method and results obtained by Prof. 
T. J. Maxwell in fractures of the femoral neck and have 
used the method in all my cases since and taught it to 
my medical classes. Dr. Maxwell has practiced and 
advocated the method for thirty-two years. 

I published a report of seventeen cases in Tug Jovur- 
NAL Aug. 26, 1899. Again at the St. Paul meeting last 
vear | presented a supplementary report of eight cases. 
making a total of twenty-five. This paper was published 


Figs. 2 and 3.—-Vertical section of femoral neck fractured 20 
years before. Case 2 of former report. 

in THe Journa Dec. 21,1901. At the St. Paul mect- 
ing I also presented a specimen of a bone broken in a 
man aged 72 years. This was Case 2, R. P., reported! 
by me Aug. 26, 1899. (Figs. 1, 2 and 3.) 

It represents the result in the second case treated by 
Dr. Maxwell and gave its possessor satisfactory service 
for twenty years thereafter, though’slight eversion gave 
constant testimony to its former solution of continuity. 
It also gives eloquent testimony to the possibilities in 
intracapsular fracture. The trouble is the result is too 
good to be believed by those who are unacquainted with 
Dr. Maxwell’s skill in adjusting and retaining such 
fractures and do not understand the aid of the capsular , 
ligament when properly utilized as a retaining force. 

Perfect adjustment of the fragments must occur when 
traction is made in line with the normal axis of the 
femoral neck, provided the capsular ligament is not al- 
most or quite destroyed, together with the surrounding 
muscles. This fact I have demonstrated by experiment 
on the cadaver. 

Adjustment and retention of the fragments are easy 
and certain if the anterior strongest part of the capsule 
remains intact. Sufficient traction in the normal line of 
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the femoral neck compels the capsular ligament to act 
as a elose-fitting sleeve, to adjust and align the frag- 
ments; and if said traction be maintained the relation 
will also be undisturbed. 

The tendency is for the lower fragment to fall behind 
and then be drawn upward and inward while it is usually 
rotated outward, causing an upward inward displace- 
ment of the lower fragment. It necessarily follows that 
the anterior part of the capsule falls across the upper 
fragment, which is frequently tilted forward, and if 
proper traction is made it will carry the upper frag- 
ment, now free of any muscular attachment, passively 
into line. The anterior part of the capsule, including 
the Y ligament, can always be depended upon, for it 
yields only to a force almost sufficient to produce evul- 
sion. ‘The action of the s and iliacus is normally 
that of a flexor with neutral or internal rotation. When 
a solution of continuity occurs in the femoral neck they 
immediately become pronounced external rotators. 
(Figs. 4 and’5). 


Fig. 4.—-Shows normal posi- 
tion, relation and line of act 
of the psoas and iliacus. 


Fig. 5.—Muscle pushing itself 
or other soft parts between the 
fragments producing exter- 
nal rotation. 


They not only become external rotators, but often 
force the soft parts between the fragments. By so doing 
they make union impossible unless the impediment be 
removed, first by flexion, which raises the line of mus- 
cular action above the fragments. Then make and main- 
tain traction on a Jine with the normal femoral neck, 
thus preventing tissue from being caught between the 
fragments. 

In the fifteen additional cases which I have collected 
since the last annual meeting, I have given the names, as 
in my previous reports, of the physicians in charge and 
their addresses. ‘I'wo of these cases have furnished us 
specimens, one of which should put forever at rest all 
questions as to the possibility of obtaining a result equal 
to that shown in Case 2. One proves the possibility of 
bony union with slight impairment of function in a 
case 81 years old treated by a novice. 
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The poor results usually obtained in treating fractures 
of the femoral neck have been explained in many ways, 
bat most recent authorities have agreed that the im- 
portant reason was imperfect adjustment and failure 
to maintain immobilization. It has been assumed that 
these difficulties could not be overcome. No greater 
error, I think, has been fostered by the profession for 
the manufacture of cripples. It may be urged that the 
direction of the breaking force may have thrown the 
distal end of the upper fragment backward, and en- 
tirely separated the posterior part of the capsular liga- 
ment, thereby leaving no tissue to direct the fragments 
into line. If, however, the directions, positions and 
relations of the quadratus femoris, obturator internus. 
obturator externus, gemelli, pyriformis, psoas and ili- 
acus is remembered, we will understand at opce that the 
close relations of these muscles to the parts concerned 
will enable them to reinforce the capsule, however 
badly it may be injured, so that if they are all rendered 
taut by traction in the normal line of the femoral neck 
they will readily bring the fragments into position. 

n me yy fractures of the femoral neck the 
position of the fragments must depend largely on the 
position of the patient, the kind of retaining force and 
his own muscularity. Muscular action is of as much 
importance in determining results of fracture here as 
anywhere else in the body. This is due to the great 
number and power of the muscles passing over the 
fracture line and exerting their force at varying angles. 


a 


Fig. 6.—lIlliustrating lines of action of longitudinal and 
extension and their resultant made necessary to overcome oblique 
action of the muscles. 1, Shaft line of longitudinal traction: 2. 
resultant; 3, line of lateral traction; 4, femoral neck. 


the resultant of which is in line with the femoral neck. 
The sartorius; rectus, gracilis, semi-membranous, semi- 
tendonosus, long head of the biceps, tensor vagina 
femoris, vertical portion of the adductor magnus and 
portions of the gluteus maximus medius and minimus 
exert a powerful upward displacing force. This is far- 
ther reinforced by the oblique upward and inward pull 
of the adductor magnus, longus, brevis and pectineus. 
The inward pull of some of these latter is very pro- 
nounced. Those which pull almost directly inward and 
rotate outward are the pyriformis, obturator externus, 
gemellus superior and inferior, obturator internus, 
quadratus femoris and lower half of the gluteus maxi- 
mus, 

The method of treatment is as follows: Patient on 
the back, first flex the thigh on the abdomen to relax 
the and iliacus and bring their line of action 
above the neck of the femur and so prevent them from 
in any way forcing soft tissue between the fragments. 
Then make extension while an assistant makes traction 
outward and raises the trochanter major to the same 
level as its fellow. Fifteen to twenty-five pounds 
weight is now to be used over a pulley to make down- 
ward extension on the leg. This is accomplished! hy 
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the ordinary Buck’s extension with wide adhesive straps 
extending well above the knee. Binders’ board or other 
material should now be molded to the internal. an- 
terior and posterior aspects of the upper parts of the 
injured thigh, and around this a broad band of muslin 
or other material is extended by a cord through a pul- 
ley at the side of the bed, io which is attached a weight 
of from eight to sixteen pounds. ‘This lateral pulley 
must be placed at such a height and have sufficient 
weight to overcome the tendency to eversion and to carry 
the trochanter to a level and of equal prominence wit 

the opposite side. When this is done the direction of 
the pull will usually be outward, ten degrees upward 
toward the axilla and forward at an angle of about 45 
degrees. The upward direction is to keep the 
padded binders’ board on the inner side of the thigh. 
well up to the perineum and to make the resultant 


Fig. 7.—-Anterior view. Case 29. 


of the lateral and longitudinal forces fal! in line with 
the femoral neck. 

The binders’ board is used on the inner side of the 
thigh to enable a wider bearing surface to be main- 
tained, that no discomfort shall be caused by the con- 
necting band to the pulley folding into a cord and tend- 
ing to cut into the thigh. The usual precautions are 
necessary to protect the malleoli from pressure and to 
keep the patient clean. Bed and pressure sores can be 
avoided with reasonable care. The knee should be 
flexed every four or five days to prevent ankvlosis, as 
neglect of this precaution has caused the patients more 
anhsequent annoyance than anything else. 

The counter_extension for longitudinal and lateral 
trection is made by the patient’s weight. The foot of 
the bed is raised enough to evereame the tendency of 
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the patient to slide toward the foot of the bed, aud 
amounts to from ten to fifteen inches, according to the 
amount of weight required to overcome the muscular 
action. The side of the bed corresponding to the in- 
jured limb is also raised enough to overcome the ten- 
dency of the patient to be drawn toward the lateral! 
pulley. The tilting required will be from two to five 
inches and will depend somewhat on the width of the 
bed. A single narrow iron bed is to be preferred. The 
anatomic method adds no complications to an already 
grave condition by operation or otherwise. 

I have yet to know of a single patient with fracture 
of the femoral neck treated in this way who has com- 
plained of pain in the hip after suitable adjustment of 
the weights and pulleys, nor have they complained of 


Fig. 8.—Posterior view. Case 29. 


. 


pain or other discomfort from the movement necessary 
to put the bed-pan under them, nor when raised to the 
sitting posture for cleansing, changing clothes, ete. 
Daily raising of these patients to the sitting posture, as 
above indicated, will not in the least disturb the frag- 
ments if the longitudinal and lateral traction is steadilv 
maintained. These patients within one or two days 
can usually raise the hips themselves with the sound 
leg so that the bed-pan can be readily used. Four to 
six weeks of confinement, which is all that is usually 
needed to procure union, is not an element of danger 
in itself: besides, no plan of treatment or nontreatment 
so far devised can give greater if equal comfort and free- 
dom of movement. 

Case 96.—Mrs. Wagner, aged 69 years. Physician, Dr. 
Stanmever. Bonaparte. Towa. Fell Jan. 19, 1894, on icy side- 
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walk. Dr. T. J. Maxwell, Keokuk, saw the case in consulta- 
tion. The usual signs of fracture of the left femoral neck 
were present. Shortening two inches—says Dr. Stanmeyer— 
foot everted completely, hip flattened, leg helpless and crepi- 
tus. Longitudinal and lateral extension was applied for seven 
weeks. No perceptible shortening. Weight of patient about 
200 pounds. Soon regained complete and perfect use of the 
leg. Leg measured seven years later by Drs. Maxwell and 
Stanmeyer and no shortening was discoverable. Patient said: 
“I have had perfect use of my limb ever since recovery from 
the break, and have been able to walk without limp, halt or 


Cast 27.—Mrs. E. M. Dillemuth, aged 68 years. Physician, 
Dr. G. L. Watson, Pomeroy, lowa. April 26, 1897, patient 
slipped and fell on stone steps, striking right hip. Examina- 
tion gave abnormal mobility, change in shape of hip, short- 


Fig. 9.—Case 34. 

ening one and one-half inches, foot everted, slight crepitus and 
severe pain. Diagnosed as intracapsular fracture and treated 
by Dr. T. J. Maxwell's method. Discharged June 20, 1897. 
Shortening one-fourth inch. Weight 168 pounds. Use of the 
injured limb as free, easy and satisfactory as the other. Does 
all her own work and walks long distances without discomfort. 
Had to be raised frequently while under treatment on account 
of suffocation from goiter. Dr. Watson says: “The fractured 
limb pained her but little after in position. I shall continue 
to use and advocate the use of this method for like cases as 
certain to bring better results than any other at present ad- 
vocated.” 

Case 28. Mrs. I. 8. Nash, aged 72 years. Physician, Dr. 
A. John Droz, West Chester, Iowa. Feb, 22, 1899, sustained 
fracture of the left femoral neck, which was diagnosed by 
shortening, eversion and preternatural mobility with pain. 
Shortening one and one-half inches. Treated by extension 
and lateral extension. Discharged April 25, 1899, with no 
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shortening. Complained of no pain whatever after treatment 
was begun. Says: “l am the happiest woman on earth, be- 
cause 1 never expected to walk, for I know of three cases of 
the same injury who were never able to walk.” 

Cast 29. Mr. George Royce, aged 81 years. Physician, Dr. 
Fordyce, Ainsworth. lowa. Sustained fracture of the neck 
of the femur Jan. 28. 1901, by a fall upon the frozen ground. 
Shortening was two inches, distinct bulging on the anterior 
aspect of the groin and thigh, foot was everted and the slightest 
motion caused exerutiating pain in the hip. Crepitus was 
elicited under chloroform. Buck's extension and counter-ex- 
tension was applied at once. Adhesive straps extended above 
the knee. Between 15 and 20 pounds were used as extension 
weight. Vain was severe during the night in the hip; 10 

were then put on in lateral extension. which gave 
immediate and permanent relief. 


Fig. 10.—Case 34. 

Remarks.—Treatment was continued for seven weeks. He 
regained perfect use of the limb and walked without erutches. 
Shortening of the limb was practically nil; never could make 
out one-fourth inch. Foot was slightly everted. Middle of 
following August had sunstroke, from which he never re- 
covered, and he died Sept. 6, 1901. Specimen which I here- 
with present was secured postmortem by Dr. Fordyce. Fig. 7 
anterior and Fig. 8 posterior view. 

Case 50.—Mr. C. Louder, aged 86 years. Physician, Dr. 
T. F. Jones, Fairfield. Iowa. Fractured the right femoral neck 
May 20, 1901. Two inches of shortening, eversion of the foot 
and crepitus were the evidences obtained of fracture. Treat- 
ment was begun at once and continued to May 25, 1901. A 
good, useful limb was obtained with one inch of shortening by 
extension in line with the femoral neck. Very little pain or 
discomfort was complained of. 

Case 31.—Mrs, S., aged 47. Physician, Dr. J. W. Holliday, 
Burlington, Iowa. Sustained fracture of the right femoral 
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meck by fall on a step. was made under chloro- 
form, crepitus was obtained, there existed eversion of the foot 
and one and three-fourths inches of shortening. Injury sus- 
tained Feb. 8, 1901. Discharged April 25, 1901. Shortening 
three-fourths of an inch. Discomfort much less than usual 
and principally from the knee. 

Case 32.—Miss Pauline Miller, aged 56 years. Physician, 
Dr. A. C. Bernays, St. Louis, Mo. Fracture of the left femoral 
neck occurred as the result of a fall at night. Admitted into 
the service of Dr. Bernays April 17, 1901. Discharged July 
23, 1901. Treatment was begun the next morning after the 
injury. Diagnosis of fracture was made by shortening of two 
inches with crepitus and eversion. Treatment by longitudinal 
and lateral extension. Treatment was discontinued after nine 
weeks. Shortening was one-half inch. Walks without cane in 
the house, but uses cane on the street. The treatment was 
comfortable to the patient. 

Case 33.—Mrs. R. Birlingame, aged 68. Physicians, Dr. J. 
F. Swarens, Beacon, lowa, and Dr. C. C. Thompson, Keokuk, 
lowa. May 1, 1901, patient had an attack of apoplexia, from 
which she partly recovered. On May 29, 1901, while walking 
across the floor she tripped and fell, producing fracture of the 
right femoral neck. With longitudinal and lateral extension 
the patient became rapidly comfortable, and remained so until 
July 16, 1901, when she sustained another attack of cerebral 
hemorrhage, from which she died one week later. She had 
good union with no shortening. Postmortem was not per- 
mitted. 

Case 34.—Mr. Rankin, aged 74. In feeble health from 
cerebral softening, sustained fracture of the neck of the right 
femur May 10, 1901. Examined by Prof. Geo. F. Jenkins and 
Dr. C. A. Jenkins, both of Keokuk, and by them found to 
have two inches of shortening and complete eversion of right 
leg and foot. The case was diagnosed as one of undoubted 
fracture of the femoral neck, and affidavits to that effect were 
sworn to by them before a notary public. Dr. T. J. Maxwell 
was called in the case about May 18 and assumed its subse- 
quent management with Dr. C. A. Jenkins. The case was 
treated by extension, counter and lateral extension for four 
weeks, at the end of which time he was found dead in bed. 
He had complained of no pain whatever after the dressings 
were applied. Careful measuring of the limb failed to show 
any shortening whatever. Postmortem was made the next 
morning after death by Dr. T. J. Maxwell, at which the writer 
was present and the secured, which I herewith ex- 
hibit (Figs. & and 10), showing line of fracture, only four 
weeks of treatment, union wel] advanced for the time, posi- 
tion is perfect, two inches of shortening had existed for one 
week before treatment was begun. The line of fracture is 
perfectly distinct in both sides and union has occurred, though 
too young to be absolutely solid as the unbroken bone. This 
case shows beyond a peradventure that repair may be had by 
this line of treatment in some cases which will show on the 
outside of the bone no signs of a solution of continuity, no 
shortening and no impairment of function even in the old. 

Case 35.—Mrs. Martha A. Gordan, aged 88. Physician, Dr. 
R. C. Ditto, Augusta, Ill. Sustained fracture of the right 
femoral neck May 17, 1901. Crepitation was obtained and 
was accompanied by complete eversion with shortening of one 
and one-half to two inches. Case was complicated with stroke 
of apoplexy with paralysis, which interfered with diagnosis. 
Treatment was begun for the fracture by extension, counter 
and lateral extension, May 23, 1901, and was continued for 
four weeks. Pain was relieved at once and patient remained 
comfortable throughout treatment. Shortening of three- 
fourths inch was the result. Owing to the paralysis and 
great enfeeblement of 88 years she has never been able to 
walk but a few steps. Patient is still living at nearly 89. 

Case 36.—Mrs. Peterson, aged 80 years. Physician, Dr. T. 
J. Maxwell, Keokuk, Iowa. Sept. 14, 1901, fell and fractured 
right femoral neck. Shortening was one and one-half inches, 
eversion was complete, flattening of the hip was marked and 
accompanied by complete helplessness. Was treated for six 
weeks with extension and lateral extension, at the end of 
which time union was found to have taken place with free 
and unobstructed movement of the articulation and no pain 
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whatever. Patient during treatment was frequently raised to 
the sitting posture to be cleansed and have clothing changed. 
Repeated measurements made by Dr. Maxwell and myself 
failed to reveal any shortening whatever. Raising te bathe 
her back and change clothing caused no pain and is se way 
seemed to interfere with repair, 

Cast 37.—Miss Eva Marvel, aged 30. Physician, Dr. R. L. 
Casburn, Carthage, Ill., and Dr. C. E. Ruth, Keokuk, Iowa, 
consultant. Patient tripped, fell on the floor and sustained 
a fracture of the right femoral neck, which was at first sup- 
posed to be a dislocation, but under chloroform was, after a 
careful examination, found to be a fracture close to or at the 
head of the bone and apparently wholly within the capsule. 
Extension, counter and latera! extension was applied, which 
gave immediate relief to the pain which had previously been 
severe. Patient was first seen by me Oct. 24, 1901. The injury 
occurred six days previously. 

Result: Examined and measured carefully by Dr. C. E. 
Ruth May 20, 1902. Can walk without assistance, but still 
uses one crutch most of the time. Shortening one inch. Mo- 
tion perfect. 


Fig. 11.--Case 39. 


Case 38.—-Mr, Wesley Jarnigin, aged 62 years. Physicians, 
Drs. J. L. Robinson and W. H. Shaw, Monroe, lowa. Fell on 
frozen ground Nov. 16, 1901, and fractured the left femoral 
neck. One and one-half inches of shortening with eversion 
and pain. Diagnosis made under chloroform. Treatment by 
extension, counter and lateral extension was begun at once. 
Patient was discharged Jan. 3, 10902, without shortening and 
with good use of the leg. Patient was immediately relieved of 
pain when the apparatus was adjusted and remained com- 
fortable. Patient has plowed some with a walking plow this 
spring, which would be recognized as a thorough test as to the 
usefulness and capacity of the leg. He walks without a cane. 
Has a little soreness in the knee, supposed to be due to injury 
to the knee overlooked at the time or to prolonged extension of 
the knee without flexion. 

Case 39.—Michael O’'Gormen, aged 52 years. Physicians, 
Dr. Frank B. Lucas and Dr. C. U. Collins, Peoria, Ill. In- 
jury occurred Jan. 2, 1902. Treatment was begun January 3 
and carried out in the county hospital at Peoria. Shortening 
two inches, eversion, preternatural mobility and crepitus, 
Fracture involved the left femur and was made under com: 
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plete anesthesia. ‘Treatment by extension, counter and lateral 
extension was kept up until Feb. 12, 1902. Result: three- 
fourths inch shortening. Almost able to walk without crutch 
or other aid. Will have good use of the limb. Dr. Lucas says: 
“Patient suffered little discomfort after the Maxwell anatomic 
method was applied, and, I might say, less pain than any of 
my other six cases treated otherwise. No eversion of the 
foot exists at the present writing, April 30, 1902.” I wish 
to state that Dr. Lucas made use of a very ingenious device to 
obviate the tendency to eversion by the adjustment of a bar 
across the top of the lateral pulley to the inner end of which 
the band around the upper end of the thigh was attached and 
to the other end of which the weight was attached. By this 
plan, should the patient move nearer to or farther away from 
the lateral pulley, the direction of the lateral pull was main- 
tained at nearly an unvarying direction forward, upward and 
outward. (Fig. 11.) 

Case 40.—Adam H., aged 71 years. Physician, Dr. C. E. 
Ruth, Keokuk, Iowa. Fell April 26, 1902, on stone steps and 
complained of inability to move the leg and was in severe pain. 
On superficial examination | was undecided as to whether he 
had a severe bruise from fall or had impacted intracapsular 
fracture of the femoral neck, but inclined to the latter opin- 
ion, as marked flattening of the hip was easily demonstrated 
together with great pain on movement. Treatment was ex- 
pectant for five days, when the fragments began to disengage, 
shortening and eversion took place and patient was then re- 
moved to St. Joseph's Hospital and the anatomic method of 


Fig. 12.—-Illustrates method of applying longitudinal extension, 
counter and lateral extension. 
treatment begun. Pain was at once relieved and patient re- 
mained comfortable save for a pleurisy which caused pain in 
left side for thirty-six hours. He was raised daily for cleans- 
ing, changing of clothes, etc, without pain. Large callus had 
formed by the tenth day. June 7, six weeks after injury, treat- 
ment discontinued, as union had occurred with good range of 
movement. Callus greatly reduced in size. Patient is able to 
sit up and is perfectly comfortable. Only one-fourth inch of 
shortening discoverable by repeated measurements by Dr. T. 
J. Maxwell and myself. Slight eversion exists. (Fig. 12.) 


CONCLUSIONS. 

Number of cases treated by this method so far reported, 40; 
number giving no demonstrable shortening, 16; number with 
one-half inch or less of shortening, 11; number with one inch 
or less of shortening, 10; number with flail limbs, no union, 
treatment abandoned in a few days, 3; total, 40. 

Cases over 80 years of age, 9; union with ability to walk 
well, 5; non-union, 2; paralysis from debility with great age 
preventing walking, 2; total, 9. 

Cases 70 to 80 years of age, 8; non-union, 0; good service- 
able union, 6; died of brain softening, 1; union less than 2 
months old, one-quarter inch of shortening, 1; total, 8. 

Cases 60 to 70 years of age, 8; non-union, 0; good service- 
able limbs, 8. 

No failures to secure union under 80 years of age. 

No failures to secure serviceable limbs in any case under 
70 years of age. 

Good serviceable union was obtained in 77.5 per cent. 
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Excluding 4 cases in which treatment was not continued 4 
weeks gives serviceable limbs in 86 per cent. 

Excluding cases in which treatment was abandoned within 
4 weeks, death from intercurrent malady or in which the injury 
is too recent to report, gives good serviceable limbs in 100 
per cent. 


This Symposium on Fractures is to be continued by the 
papers of Drs. Thomson and Roberts, and the discussion on the 
three. 


REPORT OF FOUR CASES OF SYPHILIS MIS- 
TAKEN FOR SMALLPOX, 


WITH REMARKS ON TIE DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS OF 
THESE TWO DISEASES.* 


JAY F. SCHAMBERG, M.D. 


of Diseases of the Skin in the Philadelphia Polyclinic and 
- College for Graduates in Medicine; Assistant I’hysician to 
the Municipal Hospital for Infectious I 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Of all diseases that protean and imitative malady 
syphilis is the one which is capable of most closely sim- 
ulating smallpox. During almost every extensive epi- 
demic of smallpox cases of the former disease are 
erroneously regarded as variola and are not infrequentl 
sent into hospitals set aside for the treatment of this 
disease. This resemblance between smallpox and 
hilis was noted by physicians several centuries 

en syphilis was first recognized at the end of the 
fifteenth century it became necessary to distinguish it 
from smallpox which it occasionally resembled to a most 
striking degree. Variola was designated therefore 
small-pocks or smallpox. and syphilis, great-pocks or 
pox. (The word pock signified pouch or pocket, and 
was doubtless descriptive of the pocket left in the skin 
after the subsidence of the disease.) The same nomen- 
clature was employed in the French language, la petite 
verole to indicate variola, and /a grande verole or simply 
la verole to indicate syphilis. The error of confounding 
these two diseases is not confined solely to physicians of 
inexperience, but is from time to time made by those 
who have Considerable acquaintanceship with smallpox. 


CASES ILLUSTRATING THE RESEMBLANCE. 


Since January, 1901, there have been treated at the 
Municipal Hospital about 1,900 cases of variola. Four 

tients suffering from acute syphilis were received dur- 
ing this period. 

Case 1.—C. H., a young woman of 21 years, was sent from 
another large hospital after having been seen by several physi- 
cians of repute. Nothing is known of the symptoms preceeding 
the outbreak of the cutaneous efflorescence save that the patient 
was not sick enough to seek her bed. 

The eruption appeared on April 14, 1901, as small pinhead- 
sized reddish papules, discretely scattered over the face, trunk 
and extremities. The lesions were most profuse on the back. 
In the course of two or three days small! vesicles containing a 
little serum developed at the apices of the papules. On ad- 
mission, April 25, some of the lesions presented small pustules 
with milky contents, others showed small crusts at their sum- 
mits, but the vast majority were scaly. 

The eruption remained more or less stationary for a week 
or ten days, when the patient was put on antisyphilitic treat- 
ment. During the period of her hospital stay she did not feel 
sufficiently ill to desire to remain in bed. About two weeks 
after admission she developed an iritis in the left eye which 
was in a short time followed by a similar condition in the 
right eye. After the disappearance of the eruption there re- 
mained reddish-brown stains and here and there on the back 


*Read at the Fifty-third Annual Meeting of the American 
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oval pits. The patient had never been vaccinated, but secured 
a successful vaccination in the hospital, 

Cast 2.—A colored man employed by a physician was sent 
into the hospital supposedly suffering with smallpox. On ad- 
mission the disease was diagnosed as syphilis and the patient 
was placed in an uninfected building. He presented a general- 
ized papular eruption over the face, arms, trunk and legs. On 
the following day he was discharged from the hospital. 

Case 3.—A young man, 20 years old, contracted a chancre 
about Sept. 1, 1901. October 21 he was examined by three 
skilful physicians, a professor of genito-urinary diseases, a 
professor of medicine and a city medical inspector. He was 
declared to have smallpox and was sent in to the Municipal 
Hospital. About a week prior to the development of the erup- 


Fig. 1.—Case 1.—Papulo- pustular syphilide sent to hospital as a 
case of smallpox. 


tion the patient had slight headaches, chilly feelings, fever 
and night sweats. These symptoms, however, were not of suf- 
ficient severity to cause him to cease his work. He had been 
feeling languid and weak for a month or more preceding the 
appearance of the eruption. 

At first sight the eruption would have passed for the efflor- 
escence of a discrete smallpox. On closer inspection, however, 
it became evident that something was lacking in the picture, 
although it would have been difficult to express this deviation 
in so many words. The suspicion of syphilis was strengthened 
by the presence of the remains of the chancre. 

The eruption, which was present on the face, trunk and ex- 
tremities, consisted of small reddish papules, some of which had 
acquired vesico-pustular summits. In about ten days these 
had increased in diameter and were beginning to ulcerate be- 
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neath the crusts that had formed. A severe ulceration of the 
tonsils developed about this time. The patient was discharged 
from the hospital at the end of two weeks. By this time the 
ulcerative process had become pronounced. The lesions en- 
larged rapidly to the size of five-cent pieces, some indeed to the 
size of a silver quarter dollar. These became distinctly exca- 
vated and were covered with rupial-loc cing crusts. The soft 
palate was then attacked, extensive destruction of tissue taking 
place. The patient developed chills, high fever, sweats and 
rapid emaciation and was in imminent danger of death. Under 
the vigorous use of mercurial inunctions and a general tonic 
treatment, the patient improved and was again able to resume 
work. A couple of months later, although constant treatment 
had been kept up, the patient developed on the scalp two large 
uleerating gummata. The malignancy of the disease in this 
patient is readily understood when such lesions manifest them- 
selves scarcely eight months after infection. The point of in- 
terest in connection with this case is that a disease, later 
frankly syphilitic, should at the onset have presented such » 
strong counterfeit of smallpox as to have deceived severa) 
skilled and experienced physicians. 

Case 4.—A woman, aged 50, was sent into the hospital after 
having been carefully examined by several physicians. She 
presented on the face, trunk and extremities a generalized erup- 
tion consisting of lentil-seed-sized papules. She had had no 
distinct prodromal! illness and was not at all prostrated on 
admission. On the left thigh near the groin was a round, firm. 
slightly elevated plaque about a centimeter in diameter with a 
superficially ulcerated surface. This was evidently the 
initial lesion of the disease which was diagnosed on ad. 
mission as syphilis. The patient was immediately vaccinated 
and completely protected against the infection which sur. 
rounded her. 


THE SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE TWO DISEASES. 


It may at first thought seem strange that smallpox 
and syphilis should ever be power Tone i On reflection. 
however, it will be seen that the diseases may have many 
symptoms in common. They are both infectious dis- 
eases, due, we may assume, to the invasion of the blood 
with a micro-organism. Each has a period of incuba- 
tion, at the end of which there develop certain genera) 
manifestations accompanied by an exanthem and an 
enanthem. The resemblance may be still further ac- 
centuated by the fact that the variolaform syphilid is 
not rarely associated with and even preceded by fever 
and general aches and pains. It is particularly the pus- 
tular syphiloderm which is apt to be confounded with 
smallpox. ‘This may be the first eruption to manifest 
itself or it may follow several months after the appear- 
ance of a macular or papular syphilid. The eruption 
at times may appear rather suddenly and pass through 
the stage of papule, vesicle and pustule in a surprisingly 
brief period of time. The lesions may be very firm te 
the touch and in other respects closely simulate those 
seen in small pox. Liveing, Jonathan Hutchinson and 
others have testified to the fact that in some cases the 
differential diagnosis is at the outset quite impossible. 
Hutchinson says: “The simulation of the variolous 
eruption by syphilis is the most marked example of 
syphilitic imitation. The papules are shotty to the 
finger, have depressed centers. affect the same region as 
variola and resemble it so absolutely that nothing but 
the history of the case can help the surgeon to a cor- 
rect opinion.” 
HISTORY OF INFECTION WITH SYPIIILIS. 


In syphilis one can frequently obtain a history of 
infection and a description of the initial lesion. In- 
deed, the chancre or its remains may still be detected. 
Not uncommonly there are present associated evidences 
of syphilis, suclt as mucous patches, flat condylomata, 
ulceration of the tonsils, alopecia, ete. The variola- 
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form syphilid may develop after the disappearance of 
one of the earlier cutaneous outbreaks of syphilis. 
DIFFERENCE IN ONSET. 

The onset of the two diseases is, as a rule, quite dif- 
ferent. The syphilitic patient will usually give a history 
of having felt weak and debilitated for some weeks. If 
fever precedes the eruption it is not very high and is 
not accompanied by severe prostration. When the rash 
appears the patient will —" call on the physician at 
his office or at a dispensary. We do not note that sud- 
den illness which precedes unmodified smallpox. In 
this disease two or three days before the efflorescence ap- 
pears the patient experiences a chill followed by a rise 
of temperature often to 103, 104 or 105. There are 
severe headache, backache, vomiting or nausea, vertigo, 

ral pains and severe prostration. The patient in- 
stead of calling on the physician sends for him. 

It must be remembered, however, that patients suffer- 


papular syphilide suspected of being smallpox 
epidemic of the latter disease. 


Fig. 2.—Large 
during the prevalence of an 
ing from an attack of smallpox that has been rendered 
mild through previous vaccination or through a certain 
degree of natural insusceptibility, often experience but 


slight initial symptoms. On the other hand, in rare 
cases, syphilis may produce an‘ initial illness which 
strongly counterfeits that of smallpox. The following 
is a case in point: 

W. J., a colored man, 24 years of age, developed a chancre 
about Nov. 1, 1901. Thursday, December 26, he was taken sick 
with fever. accompanied by great thirst and heat of skin, severe 
headaches and general pains. Following this, chilliness, fever 
and vomiting at night. He stopped work and went to bed on 
Thursday. Three days later an eruption developed. He rose 
from his bed January 2 and on the following day presented 
himself at the skin department of one of our hospitals. At 
this time he was covered with a profuse eruption consisting of 
pinhead and larger sized papules. The eruption was most co- 
pious on the back. The lesions were apparently at the mouths 
of hair follicles, and showed slight follicular umbilication in 
the center. The face showed lesions around the border of the 
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hair, on the forehead and in the bearded regions. The eruption 
was also present on the arms above the elbows and on the 
thighs. None was present on the wrists or hands. On the 
prepuce was a hard cartilaginous chancre, ulcerated in the cen. 
ter. Smallpox was at once excluded by the fact that the 
lesions had not developed to the stage indicated by the dura- 
tion of the eruption. 


SUDDEN ERUPTION IN SMALLPOX. 

The appearance of the eruption in smallpox is rather 
sudden. Ordinarily in 48 hours the full complement of 
lesions is present. In syphilis the eruption may con- 
tinue to come out for a number of days; in other words, 
the lesions appear in crops. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that in some cases of modified smallpox the ap- 
pearance of the lesions may, in some cases, be spread 
over a period of three or four days. 

It is stated in a prominent treatise on smallpox that 
enlargement of the inguinal glands may be regarded as 
a manifestation pointing to the diagnosis of syphilis. 
The writer has on many occasions examined the inguinal 
glands in smallpox with the view to their comparison 
with those of syphilis. It may be stated that the super- 
ficial glands are, as a rule, considerably enlarged in 
smallpox. The presence of a generalized or localized 
adenopathy is therefore of little or no diagnostic value. 

DISTRIBUTION OF ERUPTION. 

The distribution of the variolaform syphilid may be 
identical with that seen in smallpox. Frequently, how- 
ever, there are variations observed. “the pustular 
syphilid may involve the trunk more copiously than the 
face. This would be excessively rare in a well-marked 
smallpox. The dorsal surfaces of the wrists and hands 
are nearly always involved in smallpox, but may esca 
entirely in syphilis. The palms of the hands and the 
soles of the feet are always involved in severe smallpox. 
In moderate eruptions they nearly always present some 
lesions ; in mild cases of varioloid they may or may not 
escape completely. The pustular syphiloderm affects the 
palmar and plantar surfaces with the greatest rarity. 
In Case 4 the writer observed a single lesion on the 
palm of one of the hands. In another case a deep- 
seated pustule was seen on the lateral surface of the pa 
of the foot. All writers are agreed as to the great in- 
frequency of the lesions of the pustular syphliloderm 
on the palms and soles. This is in striking contrast 
with the papular syphiloderm which commonly involves 
the palmar and plantar surfaces. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE ERUPTION. 

In the beginning the eruption may be so nearly 
identical in the two diseases as to make a diagnosis 
from this symptom alone quite impossible. It will be 
noted, however, that the efflorescence of smallpox pre- 
sents a much greater degree of uniformity, a more uni- 
form development of the lesions over the body than does 
syphilis. (It should be remembered, however, that the 
lesions on the face in smallpox are, as a rule, a little in 
advance of the eruption elsewhere.) Syphilis is char- 
acterized by an essentially multiform eruption; it is 
not uncommon to find small pustules, large pustules and 
papules interspersed and these in varying stages of 
evolution and involution. ‘The lesions of syphilis may 
be grouped in the form of circles or segments of circles, 
particularly about the border of the hair, the commis- 
sures of the mouth, etc. The vesicles and pustules of 
syphilis are usually conical and involve merely the 
summits of the elevation. ‘They never become full and 
globular, filling the entire lesion, as do those of small- 
pox. The pustules of syphilis may remain small or may 
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later grow to large size, drying into brownish or green- 
ish erusts. Beneath the crusts considerable ulceration 
not uncommonly occurs, according as that is slight or 
severe there will be seen on detachment of the crusts 
a reddish brown pigmented oval or round stain or an 
excavated ulcer. The latter heals with the production 
of depressed scars. The superficial and non-ulcerated 
pustules frequently exhibit at their base a scaling col- 
larette. 
THE COURSE OF THE ERUPTION. 

The course of the syphilitic eruption is relatively 
chronic compared with that of smallpox. The lesions 
of variola undergo a striking change in a few days. The” 
syphilitic efflorescence is indolent and presents, as a rule, 
no decided alteration of appearance within this period 
of time. By the sixth or seventh day in smallpox the 
lesions develop into these full, round, hemispheric, 
grayish or yellowish pustules, which are so characteristic 
of the disease. 

Finally, to the physician who has seen much of small- 
pox, there is a something in the picture, an impression 
given by the ensemble, which, while not definable in 
language. is nevertheless a subtle aid in the diagnosis. 
Whenever the diagnosis between syphilis and smallpox 
is in doubt, observation of the progress of the eruption 
for a period of 24 or 36 hours will usually make clear 
the nature of the disease. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr. W. S. Gorruett, New York—In spite of the distinguish- 
ing points to which Dr. Schamberg has called attention, there 
are eecasional cases in which it seems impossible to differen- 
tiate syphilis from variola. During a smallpox epidemic that 
occurred some years ago in New York a number of patients 
suffering from the disease were sent to the venereal wards of 
the eld Charity Hospital with the diagnosis of lues, the mis- 
take being exactly the opposite to the one here recorded. These 
cases are often seen only once, and a diagnosis must be made; 
and in doubtful cases I would place much reliance on the fact 
that in variola the lesions are all of about the same age and 
in the same stage of development, while in the pustular syphil- 
oderm there are younger papular efflorescences interspersed 
with them. In some cases, however, it is quite impossible to 
make an absolute diagnosis immediately. 

Dr. A. Ravocii, Cincinnati—The point that the distinction 
between syphilis and smallpox may be made by the history or 

nce of a chancre can help the diagnosis, but in cases of 
syphilitics taking smallpox this sign would be of little 
value. 1 find that not much attention has been called to the 
condition of the mucous membranes of the mouth, and this is 
one of the symptoms on which, when present, I place a great 
deal of reliance. In smallpox we have lesions of the mucous 
membranes of the palate, which is especially seen at the time 
of the prodrome, a few hours before the eruption appears in 
form of small, reddish points or of small vesicles, scattered 
over the soft palate. In syphilis we have an entirely different 
condition of the mucosa of the mouth in form of erythema 
faucium and mucous patches, which can be considered one of 
the best characteristics distinguishing between smallpox and 
syphilis. I have been called in consultation by health officers 
of small cities or by physicians who had quarreled between 
themselves, some saying it was a case of smallpox and some 
saying it was a case of syphilis, and in order to avoid a law- 
suit they wanted it decided right away. I have found it rather 
difficult to decide in so short a time whether it was smallpox 
or syphilis. The condition of the mucous membranes has 
sometimes helped me out in those doubtful cases. The fever, 
too, isa good sign. In syphilis the fever is only accidental and 
is very mild, but in cases of smallpox usually it is of a more 
severe type, preceding for a couple of days the eruption, which 
comes much quicker than any eruption of syphilis. 

Dr. W. T. Contertr, Cleveland—I agree with Dr. tavogli 
that semetimes to make a differential diagnosis on the spur of 
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the moment is indeed a difficult task. In two instances within 
the last six months I have been forced to make a snapshot 
diagnosis from insufficient cata; in both a few hours revealed 
the error of this practice. In another case the physician in 
attendance gave the clinical history as follows: The man had 
been ill four days, had been sick and vomited, had a rise of tem- 
perature of four degrees, had irregular pains in his shoulders 
and back, and there was a distinct eruption, first appearing on 
the back, and when I saw the patient a few days later it was 
appearing on the anterior aspect of the body. It appeared to 
be a typical case of variola, and after studying the case for 
more than 24 hours we found a new group of vesicles appear. 
But the eruption was not evanescent, and in a few days slight 
induration could be detected, when it looked like variola. This 
was excluded within a few days, and it was not until nearly a 
fortnight had elapsed that a positive diagnosis of semi-malig- 
nant syphilis was made. As Dr. Ravogli has said, the multi- 
form character of the lesions with the tendency to induration 
at their base is an important feature to take into consideration 
in making diagnosis. 

Dr. C. W. Aten, New York—I recall a case in which the 
history and presence of chancre was not present to guide us, 
but there was an extensive phagedenic ulceration of the prepuce 
and glans penis that had undermined the skin of the penis up 
to or almost to the pubes. The nature of this phagedena was 
not known, but we discovered groups of pustules all over the 
body, the ears, face and forehead and all over the back. It 
looked very much like smallpox and there was nothing to show 
that there had ever been a chancre present. We had suspected 
that the phagedena was probably of chancroidal origin. We 
referred the case to the Board of Health, and after a very 
careful analysis of the case they isolated the man. They did 
not want to send him to the smallpox hospital that day, but 
they thought the case was thoroughly suspicious, and they kept 
him isolated two or three days—it turned out to be syphilis. 
That was the first eruption the man had had, and the lesions 
were all pustules, with no multiformity of lesions. They were 
all of the same nature. 

Du. H. W. Stetwacon, Philadelphia—I have met with one 
instance in which a positive diagnosis between syphilis and 
smallpox could not be made for a period of nearly three days. 
This case was also seen by one of our best clinicians; it wa- 
seen by a specialist in genito-urinary diseases, and by other 
physicians, and for almost seventy-two hours not one wax 
willing to venture an absolute opinion, but it turned out te be 
a case of syphilis. 


CONCERNING SOME VACCINAL ERUPTIONS. 


HENRY W. STELWAGON, M.D. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The discussion which foliowed this address at the Saratoga 
meeting was, by an error, omitted last week (Tue Journat. 
November 22, p. 1291). It is as follows: 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr. M. B. Harrzect, Philadelphia—This subject is one which 
has been very much neglected. There is no doubt that erup- 
tions of various kinds may follow vaccination, some of them at 
times serious, perhaps even dangerous to life. I think it 
would be worth while for those interested in diseases of the 
skin to study this subject carefully. The whole subject is in 
a good deal of confusion, and | regret to say that many physi- 
cians, as well as the laity, are inclined to regard vaccination 
as responsible for all sorts of things. Personally, it has seemed 
to me unscientific that vaccination should be regarded as a 
cure for anything or a preventive of anything but variola, yet 
the layman is convinced that vaccination works some change 
in the blood which alters the susceptibility to diseases of the 
skin. People have come to me and desired to be vaccinated 
because they thought it would cleanse their blood. The pro- 
fession itself is largely to blame for some of these ideas be- 
cause there are many physicians that either tacitly or in so 
many words declare that vaccination is responsible for all 
sorts of things. It has happened frequently that patients have 
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been referred to me with the statement that their eruptions 
were due to vaccination, when it was readily shown that vacci- 
nation was blameless. I think we owe it to ourselves and the 
general public to learn just what are the exact facts. 

De. H. G. Antruony, Chicago—Of the bullous eruptions 
which occur after vaccination, I believe that impetigo contagi- 
osa bullosa is one of the most common. Exactly how the dis- 
ease is contracted, | do not know, but it is most frequently ob- 
served where there is the ordinary form of impetigo in the 
family at the time of vaccination. 

I am sure the dermatitis herpetiformis may follow vaccina- 
tion. Pusey describes an undoubted case. I have observed one 
in which the patient had repeated attacks; each attack was 
preceded by severe itching for 24 to 48 hours. The disease 
was controlled by arsenic in a most remarkable manner. 

Dr. M. L. Herp Cincinnati—lI have had some cases 
of eruption following vaccination and my conclusions have been 
a little different from those of Dr. Stelwagon. The contents of 
those bullous eruptions will promptly produce vaccinia, and 
that in some measure will show that the eruption has some 
relation to smallpox or variola. As far as I was able to deter- 
mine these cases of bullous eruption occurred in one of two 
different ways. They occur either promptly after vaccination, 
as in ordinary eruptions of different types, or it is the reaction 
of the system against the intoxication of vaccination. 

Dr. Jay F. Scuamperc, Philadelphia—The allusion of the 
chairman to vaccinal rashes is most apropos at the present 
time, owing to the widespread prevalence of smallpox in this 
and other countries. More vaccinations have probably been 
performed in the United States within the past two years 
than in the previous fifteen years. The etiology of vaccinal 
eruptions is better understood if we regard vaccinia as a mild 
infectious disease complicated by the presence of a cutaneous 
weund. Many infectious diseases, such as measles and scarlet 
fever, are capable of determining the outbreak of an eczema, a 
psoriasis or some other dermatosis in individuals predisposed 
to these affections. Vaccinia may act in a similar manner. It 
is probable that many of the bullous eruptions which occasion- 
ally follow vaccinia are due to the accidental introduction into 
the system of extraneous bacteria or their toxins, which may 
gain access through the cutaneous wound. There is a tendency, 
much to be deplored, on the part of physicians as well as lay- 
men, to attribute to vaccination any eruption which may hap- 
pen to develop after its performance. In many of these cases 
the eruption manifestly bears no relation to the vaccination 
save a chronologic one. I have recently seen two patients who 
each attributed an eruption to a vaccination performed three 
er four weeks previously. In both instances the eruption 
proved to be an extensive ringworm which was traced to con- 
taet with domestic animals. 

Dr. A. Ravoeit, Cincinnati—We find that in the inoculation 
of the vaccine virus the physician is responsible for the intro- 
duction of other morbid germs. At present, as we are using 
the virus taken directly from the cow, the inoculation of syph- 
ilia, together with the vaccine virus, is not so common. I 
remember many years ago a small localized epidemic of syph- 
ilis which had its origin from the inoculation of vaccine virus 
contaminated with syphilis, taken from a syphilitic child. 
The most interesting infections to-day are from the different 
staphylococci and streptococci, which often the patient himself 
inoculates on the little wound resulting from the vaccination 
by scratching with his finger nails. Not long ago I was called 
to see a boy affected with a bullous erysipelas covering nearly 
the whole body, as the result of vaccination. The boy died in 
consequence of this erysipelas. In this case we do not have 
to incriminate the vaccine virus as the factor of the erysipelas, 
but the accidental inoculation of the streptococci, probably by 
the boy himself. Many cases of vesicular and bullous erup- 
tions in the form of dermatitis consequent to vaccination have 
oecurred in my practice, which I have considered the result of 
staphylococcus inoculation. The pustula following the inocula- 
tion of the vaccine virus is accompanied with intense itching, 
and, in order to satisfy the pruritus, children will scratch with 
their finger nails. The finger nails take quantities of staphy- 
leeocci from the little wound and scratching in other parts in- 
oewlate the pus-producing germs, which cause a form of derma- 
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titis of the mentioned types. In some cases I have seen rein- 
oculated the vaccine virus through the finger nails in different 
parts of the body. In a case of an adult he had inoculated 
the tip of his nose. 

In reference to other diseases like psoriasis, ete., I have 
never had occasion to see cases of the kind following vaccina- 
tion. I find we have nothing to be afraid of from vaccination 


.if we pay careful attention to asepsis, and enforce rules 


strictly. 

Dr. W. T. Cortett, Cleveland—lI think it is of special im- 
portance to bring this subject before a body of men such as are 
here to-day. The public have an idea that almost anything 
that follows vaccination, whether it comes a few days, weeks 
or years after, is due to vaccination. 
have had such instances occur. The question that oceurs to 
me is: Do we have more contagious manifestations at the 
present time with bovine virus than was formerly the case 
with arm-to-arm vaccination’ When I began to practice medi- 
cine arm-to-arm vaccination was the rule, whereas the virus 
is now derived from the cow. So far as my experience goes, 
mothers bringing in their children and adults presenting them- 
selves with eruptions, eczema or psoriasis, will claim the dis- 
ease is due to vaccination. Without almost any exception, as 
far as I am able to find out, there has been no connection be- 
tween the diseases present and vaccination. In a few instances 
I have seen a general bullous eruption following vaccination, 
which I have regarded as the ordinary impetigo. At any rate, I 
have seen no difference between that and the ordinary impetigo 
and have so regarded it. There is one point that ought to be 
brought out. We often produce local effects in vaccination that 
do not give rise to any serious disease of the skin, but affects 
the spot locally. This sometimes gives rise to a great deal 
of apprehension. People oftentimes regard themselves immune 
from smallpox if they have a large sear, well defined; they 
think they are well vaccinated. Such vaccination does not 
prove anything +o far as protection against smallpox is con- 
cerned. , It has given rise to inflammation resulting in ulcer 
and the principles of vaccine may be entirely absent. 

Inu regard to diseases following vaccination, such as psoriasis, 
I believe we may have them following vaccination. A woman 
presented herself at the hospital, who was declined admission 
on account of psoriasis, but it was found the eruption was 
caused by the rubbing of her clothing. We do not have 
psoriasis produced by irritation. | would not regard the 
process of vaccination as contributory. 

Dr. C. W. ALLEN, New York—lI think a representative body 
like this should decide a few points in the matter for the guid- 
ance of those who are interested from the practitioner's stand- 
point. One is that we can have a great variety of complica- 
tions of vaccination in the nature of skin diseases of various 
kinds which might occur at any other time, vaccination being 
merely an incident. Aside from those we can have a more or 
less generalized vaccinia, due to an accidental inoculation by 
the subject's finger nails carrying the virus to other regions of 
the body, and generally it is unwise to vaccinate a child who 
has pre-existing eruption of eczema, impetigo or generalized 
acute eruption, especially of pruriginous nature like scabies. 
I have seen multiple vaccinia scattered over the arms, behind 
the ears, about the face and on various regions of the body, 
which simply meant that the child had seratched and trans- 
ferred the vaccinia to those regions. I have been called in con- 
sultation to see a man who had an enormously swollen face; 
with the eye closed and features distorted. The diagnosis was 
in doubt. Investigation developed the fact that he had taken 
care of a child that had been vaccinated and had accidentally 
inoculated himself on the upper lip. It has happened to physi- 
cians that they accidentally inoculated themselves on the tip 
of the nose, and if there is anything you want to avoid doing 
it is that. It makes an enormous swelling and is one of the 
worst things that can happen to a self-respecting physician. 1 
saw a physician last year who had accidentally inoculated 
himself in the eye, in breaking off the tip of the vaccine tube, 
and he almost lost his sight, while for months he had a terrible 
time from it. You can imagine what vaccination of the con- 
junctiva would accomplish. When we are confronted wiih a 
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more ov less generalized vaccinia-like eruption I think we 
should admit at the present day from the evidence referred to 
in the paper that it is a systemic effect of vaccination and that 
when we have a bullous eruption such as has been described, it 
is probably true vaccinia. When the American Dermatological 
Association met in New York a few years ago | took a little 
child to the meeting to show this form of generalized bullous 
vaccinia, and many of the members said it was the first in- 
stance they had seen. 1 think we have these three distinct 
classes of eruptive disease, and then I believe in the first class 
we may include dermatitis herpetiformis, which, although it 
resembles impetigo contagiosa, it may also resemble pemphigus, 
ut continuing perhaps for several years, each being pr 

by inflammation, a condition of malaise, restlessness, and itch- 
ing of the skin. These symptoms also relate to dermatitis 
herpetiformis. 1 believe that dermatitis herpetiformis may 
have many causes and vaceination may be one of them. 

Dr. E. L. Cocks, New York—I am satisfied that one-venth of 
all the cases we see are due to the operator himself, and I am 
thoroughly convinced after a series of thirty cases of children 
between the ages of 3 and 9 on whom I was surgically experi- 
menting. I had the arms cleansed with soap and ether, then 
vaceinated the child, and immediately sealed the wound with 
collodion. That was kept on until it dried, about half an hour, 
and then covered with a bandage. The highest temperature I 
had in those cases was 99 degrees, and on the seventh day I 
examined the arms. They were all successfully vaccinated and 
the vesicles were typical in each case. 1 had not one case of 
any eruption mentioned here this afternoon. It seems to me 
if we properly vaccinate the patients that come to us 
and advise them to take all antiseptic precautions we will 
not see all sorts of diseases and eruptions as mentioned here 
this afternoon. But as long as a physician will vaccinate a 
patient without any precautions at all, taking the needle out 
of a case, scratching the arm and rubbing in the virus and then 
letting the patient go before it is dry, we are going to have 
these manifestations. 
THE PLACE AND IMPORTANCE IN THE COL- 

LEGE CURRICULUM OF PHARMACY. 
J. ALLEN PATTON, B.S., M.D. 
Assistant lrofessor of Materia Medica and Chemistry, Kush Medical 
College. 
CHICAGO. 

‘The medical college curriculum is a course of didac- 
tic and clinical study laid out by experienced medical 
men and intended to take the medical student over such 
work as will best prepare him to enter on the practice of 
medicine and surgery. Like all plans or outlines in- 
tended to guarantee a structure that will withstand the 
assaults of time they require a proper foundation, and 
this we may call the preliminary education of the stu- 
dent ;. then, upon this foundation the medical curri- 
culum should rise with the elementary years in med- 
ical schools filled with those broad and ever-broaden- 
ing basic studies upon which the practice of medicine 
was founded. and from whose increasing breadth and 
depth the modern practice of medicine has received its 
nourishment, and is continuing to receive a daily 
stimulus. 


VRELIMINARY EDUCATION. 

The common school education, while never consid- 
ered broad enough, was formerly thought to be cnough 
for a student to have before entering upon the study 
of medicine. but as the study of medicine has broad- 
ened the better schools have increased their entrance 
requirements, and a few have demanded college degrees. 
Leaving out the entrance demands of the various col- 
leges, let us see what the science of medicine and the 
limits of the better medical schools would require before 
entering on their work. Thorough drilling on the three 
R’s is demanded: before going forward in the com- 
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mon schools, and their elaboration into the higher lit- 
erature, logic and composition work, algebra and geom- 
etry of the high schools and academies, is preparator) 
to the study of the more diversified fields of literature. 
mathematics and natural sciences of the colleges and 
universities. 

No student of modern medicine can deny the nece-- 
sity for thorough instruction in the use of the Englis! 
language, a fair knowledge of Latin and preferably « 
reading knowledge of French and German; that the 
study of mathematics is of great value in preparing the 
mind for the higher and deeper studies that require 
exact and prolonged efforts on the part of the student : 
that the principles of bacteriology, botany, biology, em. 
bryology, chemistry. physics and allied scientific 
branches are prerequisite before a student can enter in. 
telligently upon the course in the modern medica! 
school. The medical schools and the colleges and uni. 
versities should come into more intimate relations on 
these propositions, and thereby insure a better prepara- 
tion for the future medical students than their pre- 
decessors have had, and I believe that that condition wil! 
be brought about in the near future. 

ELEMENTARY BRANCITES OF THE MEDICAL COURSE. 

Anatomy, physiology, chemistry and materia medica 
were formerly and are to-day classed as the elementary 
studies in a medical curriculum, but witness the sub. 
division of anatomy into its various normal and patho 
logic sections, so that its study as a basic subject is now 
spread over more time than was formerly allotted to the 
entire course in medicine. Physiology, while it has noi 
been amplified to the same extent as anatomy. has be 
come more intimately united with the clinical side of 
medicine and has carried several subdivisions of chem- 
istry along with it. Materia medica and chemistry have 
remained strong and intimate allies and are still going 
hand in hand. 


PHARMACY AND ITS KELATIONS. 

Pharmacy or the science of preparing the drugs used 
in medicine has a chemical basis; pharmacology or the 
science treating of the action of drugs on the animal! 
economy concedes the action to be due to a chemica! 
union of some type between the drug and the cell ele- 
ments; therapeutics or the application of drugs in the 
treatment of pathologic conditions must consider their 
pharmacy and pharmacology. 

The value of the thorough study of these elementary 
branches and their subdivisions, to one intending to con- 
tinue the preparation for the practice of medicine and 
surgery, is as self-evident as the need of a proper founda- 
tion for the erection of the modern building, they must 
be present and in proper position or the student is 
unable to complete his course, and continues through- 
out his professional life crippled by incomplete prepara- 
tion. 

Pharmacy is defined as the art or practice of prepar- 
ing, compounding and dispensing medicines, and more 
completely by Remington as the science which treats of 
medicinal substances, comprehending not only a know]- 
edge of medicines and the art of preparing and dis- 
pensing them, but also their identification. selection. 
preservation, combination and analysis. Thus we can 
see the importance of training the medical student in a 
science that controls the quality of his drug remedial 
agents. The pharmacy student needs a more thorough 
course than the medical student, but the latter should 
be instructed in the principles of pharmacy and phar- 
maceutie processes so that he can intelligently order the 
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use of their products. Pharmacy deals with the origin 
or source of the drugs; the methods of extraction, puri- 
fication and preparation of the finished from the crude 
forms; the chemical and physical properties and the 
preservation of the crude and finish new the 
determination of the strength or the standardization of 
the finished preparations ; and the best methods of com- 
bination so that the drugs can be administered with a 
minimum disturbance to the patient’s system and be 
dissolved for absorption with a minimum delay. 

The teaching of this subject in a medical school re- 
quires a combination of pharmacist and physician or 
one who has had a pharmacy education and practice that 
has subsequently been modified by a medical education 
and practice, thereby having the faults of the one re- 
strained and corrected by the experience in the other. 
Theaverage graduate in medicine, who has had a previous 
training in pharmacy, prescribes with greater ease and 
accuracy, therefore obtains better therapeutic results 
than the one without this training. This combination 
of pharmacist and physician is hard to obtain, yet the 
departmertal head having this in charge should be such 
an one as I have indicated. and he should be given such 
assistance and equipment as is necessary to carry out 
his plans for the instruction. Many of the preparations 
being chemicals and many, whose chemical structure is 
not definitely known, having a chemical or decomposing 
action upon others, makes necessary a knowledge of 
chemical principles, especially regarding decomposition 
reactions, thus making chemistry one of the founda- 
tions for pharmacy. Most tests for purity, identifica- 
tion, properties, ete.. of the drugs are chemical in char- 
acter. Form, solubility, weight and other physical prop- 
erties are usually discussed with the chemical. 

Physiology and anatomy are related to pharmacy only 
so far as they may govern the combinations and the 
size of the dosage according as to the methods of ad- 
ministration. Physiological tests as to strength and 
purity are increasing in importance owing to the intro- 
duction of more definite physiological chemical methods 
and of the animal and bacterial products as medicinal 
agents. 

Materia medica in its restricted sense is merely the 
listing of the preparations, giving the medicinal or of- 
ficial name, average adult dosage and properties of the 
preparations named, thus becoming a branch of pharm- 
acy; but if taken in its older and broader meaning, it 
includes all of pharmacy, pharmacology and thera- 
peutics. 

Pharmacology or the study of the action of drugs 
upon the animal economy is dependent upon the purity 
and form of the pharmaceutical preparations, the size 
of the dose, the place and method of administration, the 
rate of absorption and the individual reaction of the 
animal used in the test. Therapeutics or the use of 
drugs in the treatment of disease is very dependent 
upon the purity, strength, form and solubility of the 
drug used and the method of administration. 


PHARMACOPEIA. 

The pharmacopeia is the list of the official medicinal 
preparations together with directions for their prepara- 
tion and tests for their identity, strength and purity. 
Each country has a pharmacopeia of its own, or has 
adopted that of some other country as its standard, and 
in many countries it has been made the legal standard. 

The United States Phermacopeia is revised decen- 
nially, this being carried out by a committee appointed 
by a convention composed of delegates from incorporated 
medical and pharmaceutic colleges and societies and the 
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United States Army, Navy and Marine Hospital serv- 
ices. The eighth revision is now in progress by the com- 
mittee appointed by the convention of 1900. This 
revision committee is composed of physicians and phar- 
macists, has complete charge of the collection, arrange- 
ment and publication of the pharmacopeia, continuing 
in existence throughecut a term of ten years, during 
which time it is collecting material for their successors’ 
use in the next revision. The committee is selected be- 
cause of the experience and capabilities of its members, 
and they are continually requesting and receiving advice 
about the various preparations from individual members 
of each profession. Since the statements in the phar- 
macopeia are thus founded upon experience and are 
placed in ferm aficr due consideration by the commit- 
tee, their acceptance by the members of each profession 
should be complete and in so far as it is possible they 
should confine themselves to their use. The medical 
schools should put more stress upon these official prepa- 
rations and the text that lists them, for the better thev 
are known by the medical graduate the better he will 
he able to prescribe them and he will get better results 
from his medication. Fewer worthless drugs or mix- 
tures will be prescribed the nearer the prescriber re- 
stricts himself to the list of official preparations. Fa- 
miliarity or exact knowledge of the armamentarium is 
required for the successful pursuit of any professional. 
business or mechanical calling. Drugs are at present a 
necessary adjunct to the successful treatment of many 
pathological conditions and therefore the better prepa- 
ration the physician has in this direction, the better 
drugs will he prescribe, and so far as drugs are needed 
in the case, the better results will he obtain. There is no 
need of the physician knowing all the official prepara- 
tions, but he must at least have knowledge of the genera] 
principies governing each class and special facts about 
the more important members of each class. 
MORE KNOWLEDGE OF PILARMACY NEEDED. 

Proper prescribing, from the pharmaceutie point of 
view, involves consideration of the physical and chem- 
ical changes or incompatibilities that may be present, 
the physiologic or therapeutic incompatibilities being 
outside the province of pharmacy. Thus we see that the 
physician must have studied and retained the genera! 
principles of chemical decomposition, the chemical com- 
position or constituents of the materials prescribed, the 
factors that will increase or decrease the rate and charac- 
ter of decompositions that may arise, the solubility in va- 
rious solvents or menstruums of the drugs used, the taste 
and local irritability of the components of the prescrip- 
tion. 

The physician writes his prescription with the idea 
of accomplishing certain results, so far as drugs will 
bring that to pass, and to do this the more definite his 
drugs are in their composition, the greater freedom from 
physical and chemical changes due to the combinations 
ordered, the greater the palatability and solubility of the 
mixture without a reduction in its required effects, the 
better will he succeed in his endeavors. Thorough train- 
ing in the principles of pharmacy will enable the physi- 
cian to write prescriptions that will fulfill the above re- 
quirements, thereby increasing the probabilities of ob- 
taining the results that drug treatment can produce. 

The pharmacist or compounder of the prescription 
should have such knowledge of his calling as to enable 
him to compound it with due consideration given to the 
points involved in its writing. Many prescriptions give 
irregular or imperfect effects because of the pharmacist's 
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lack of special knowledge required for their compound- 
ing so that chemical or physical changes will not be 
brought about. 

The patient expects the physician to be thoroughly 
competent to write and the pharmacist to compound the 
prescription for his use, thereby insuring him a better 
effect and a speedier recovery from his diseased condi- 
tion. Any pharmaceutie deficiency in the drug selection 
by the physician, or by the pharmacist in preparing the 
mixture will serve to decrease its efficiency and thus the 
patient will not receive the beneficial results he has a 
right to expect. We therefore can see the importance to 
all concerned in having a proper pharmaceutic prescrip- 
tion written and compounded. 

THE TEMPTATION TO USE PROPRIETARY GOODS. 

The examination of any pharmacist’s prescription 
files will soon convince a physician that there is a great 
deal of imperfect prescribing. Many mixtures are or- 
dered that have such prominent chemical and physical 
incompatibilities that they can not be combined without 
so many changes occurring as to render them inert, un- 

latable, irritant or in some manner incapable of pro- 

ucing their desired effects. Many that without having 
a decomposition occur are so unpalatable that they can 
not be readily administered or after administration be 
retained and absorbed, whereas a little knowledge of the 
principles of pharmacy would we have enabled 
the prescriber to add some menstruum that would have 
decreased, if not completely prevented, the irritation 
and thereby increased his chances of obtaining the de- 
sired effects. The various elixirs, syrups, wines, solu- 
tions, etc., of proprietary or semi-proprietary character 
that are on the market are daily brought to the notice 
of the profession and the laity by circulars, agents and in 
the medical and lay publications. They owe their great 
popularity with the public to the directions so freely 
given in their advertising and wrapping circulars, 
thereby obviating the necessity of a consultation fee 
for the physician. The professional user finds a prepa- 
ration ready-made for administration that does not re- 
quire any thought on his part about compatibility or 
other pharmaceutic properties nor as to their dosage; 
for has he not been. fully supplied with advertising mat- 
ter describing the careful selection of the drugs, the 
expert assistance employed in their combination, the 
therapeutic indications for their use and the size and 
frequency of the dosage? Not only does the unprepared 
prescriber find liquid mixtures ready for his use, but 
all kinds of solid preparations are also awaiting him. 
No one can deny the valuable service rendered on many 
occasions by some of these preparations, but the phy- 
sician who places his chief dependence upon these pre- 
scribes by rule and not by reason. He uses a dosage 
and mixture that is based on general therapeutic indica- 
tions without being able to make such changes in con- 
stituents and their proportionate dosage as the special 
case would indicate. The free use of this class of phar- 
maceuticals can, in my estimation, be laid to the ease 
with which they can be obtained, the less knowledge 
demanded in their prescribing, the slight knowledge the 
average prescriber has of pharmacy, and the general ten- 
dency to recover from abnormal conditions if nature is 
not interfered with in too many wavs. Just as long as 
drug therapy proves of value in the treatment of disease 
it will be a necessary portion of the students’ and phy- 
sicians’ course of instruction and the principles that 
govern the selection and pharmaceutie properties of the 
drugs are just as important as the knowledge of their 
dosage and action. 
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The more exact the preparations can be made the more 
definite will be their action and they will be more exact 
the nearer they conform to the official or established 
lines indicated by the pharmacopeia. The better the 
instruction given the medical student upon these prin- 
ciples of pharmacy and pharmaceutic practices, the bet- 
ter able he will be to order drugs that can be admin- 
istered and that will produce the therapeutic effects de- 
sirable in the yao condition. 

The fact of so much imperfect prescribing is enough 
to demand a better instruction in the pure pharmacy of 
the drugs than has been given in the past in any medical 
school. The tendency to draw away from this study that 
is being shown in many medical institutions must be 
corrected or their graduates will go out less prepared to 
prescribe drugs than they have been in the past and until 
we reach the condition in which we can do without drugs, 
the physician must prescribe them. Prescribing for his 
patient has always been one of the weakest points in the 
young physician’s preparation for the practice of his 
profession. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1. Better preliminary preparation is required (both 
general and scientific) than has been the rule for medica) 
students. 

2. The study of chemistry. botany and physics should 
be thorough, especially along the lines of their basic prin- 
—_ before a student enters upon the medical course 
itself. 

3. The pharmaceutic bearings of chemistry, botany 
and physics as well as the general principles of phar- 
macy should be considered during the first year’s work 
in the medical schoo! proper. 

4. The next year should present the general applica- 
tion of the principles and practice of pharmacy to the 
prescribing of drugs, and should preferably be given by 
a teacher qualified by both pharmaceutic and medical ex- 
periences. 

5. The clinical or practical year’s instruction should 
not pass over the pharmacy of the drug treatment with a 
few words, but should give full directions from the phar- 
maceutic as well as the pharmacologic side of the use of 
the drug. Whenever drug treatment is indicated it is 
just as essential to produce beneficial results for the pa- 
tient as the ability of the physician to diagnose the path- 
ologie condition present, and pharmacy is as essential for 
therapeutics as pathology for diagnosis. 

6. Pharmacy is the basic study that gives the physi- 
cian the most exact. knowledge possible regarding the 
quality of his drugs, hence should be begun in his earliest 
student davs and continued throughout his entire colleg: 
course and professional life, unless he becomes an oste- 
opath or a christian scientist. 

7. Adherence to the official preparations of the phar- 
macopeia is desirable and more thorough instruction 
upon its principles will prove valuable. 


THE OUTDOOR TREATMENT OF TUBER- 
CULOSIS.* 


F. E. WAXHAM, M.D. 


l’rofessor internal Medicine, Medical Department Colorado State 
niversity. 


DENVER. 

Few medical men will now dispute the fact that our 
great remedies in the treatment of tuberculosis are pure 
air, rest and food. The more abundantly the former can 
be given the greater and faster will be the progress 
~ * A paper presented at the meeting of the Colorado State Med- 
ieal Society at Pueblo, June 24-26, 1902. 
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towards recovery. Pure air in greatest abundance can 
best be secured by tent life. It is a pleasure to witness 
the rapid improvement when this mode of life is inau- 
gurated. The sleep becomes more restful and refresh- 
ing, the appetite is improved and the vigor and vitality 
greatly increased. 

Tent life does not mean or should not mean rou — 
it, as many suppose. The same watchful care sho 
be exercised, as good food given, as comfortable a bed, 
as much rest, as would be obtained in the most luxu- 
rious home or the best equipped closed sanitarium. The 
unfortunate results arising from mistaken notions in 
this regard has been most forcibly emphasized by a case 
recently coming under my observation. A young man 
witn rapidly developing tuberculosis, rapid emaciation, 
daily fever, with little appetite and little strength, was 
advised by his physician to come west. He was told to 
get a tent and a horse and rough it. He was advised 
to cook his own food and to take care of himself and of 
his horse whether he liked it or not. He graphically 
described his experience, and were not the results so 
serious they would have been amusing. He said: “I 
had never been on a horse but once in my life. I lifted 
a heavy saddle on and off several times a day, hauled 
away at the cinch band, fought to get the bit in, chopped 
bales of hay and straw, carried pails of water, ete. In 
consequence I had the most horribly strained right lung 
and shoulder on earth. The temperature went up to 
194 and the pulse 118.” 

A tubercular patient with little appetite. with little 
strength, with progressive emaciation and fever, is in 
no condition whatever to rough it or to take care of him- 
self. Indeed, it should now be recognized as a cardinal 
principle that a tubercular patient in such condition 
should be given rest and quiet instead of exercise, and 
if the temperature is high the rest should be absolute. 
Not infrequently people are sent from the east to a 
high altitude and are advised to take little or no medi- 
cine, but to depend on fresh air and exercise. The ad- 
vice should be for fresh air and no exercise until the 
patient becomes acclimated or until the fever has sub- 
sided, if present. 

The idea of tent life has so long been identified with 
roughing it, with hardship and inconvenience and so 
many physicians still cling to the thought that the 
strenuous life of the camper is a part of the treatment 
that it is often difficult to impress any other idea. The 
hardships and the inconvenience of tent life where one 
is obliged to do all the work and to care for himself 
is often distasteful and irksome to a perfectly well and 
strong individual, but to the invalid with little strength, 
with no appetite and with fever, such a life is positively 
most injurious. While advising tent life as the means 
of obtaining the greatest amount of pure fresh air, yet 
we would advise with it and as a part of the treatment, 
food, rest and comfort. To insure the best results those 
who take up tent life should do so under careful medical 
supervision in order that the amount of exercise, as 
well as the food and medication, may be regulated ac- 
cording to the needs and the condition of the patient. 

Instead of large closed sanitaria I have long been 
convinced that the outdoor treatment of tuberculosis 
as represented by tent life, so arranged as to give every 
comfort. and every facility that might be obtained in the 
best equipped closed sanitarium would be the means of 
saving a far larger proportion of our tubercular patients. 
The best results will be obtained in that climate that 
will permit of sleeping in a tent the year round. We 
should preferably select a climate with sufficient altitude, 
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with dryness, uniformity of temperature, and of suf- 
ficient mildness to permit of a practically outdoor life 
night and day during the whole year. Many such lo- 
calities can be found in New Mexico and among the foot- 
hills of Arizona. The climate of Colorado is too rigor- 
ous for an outdoor life during the winter season, but 
many patients sleep in tents here from the early summer 
until October, and some even as late as December, with 
the greatest benefit. The winters of Colorado are too 
severe for the majority of tubercular cases and the sum- 
mers of New Mexico and Arizona are too hot and un- 
comfortable for the best welfare of these cases unless 
they flee from the arid plains to the mountains during 
this season. I am convinced that the best results are 
obtained by shifting these patients about, allowing them 
to take up their residence and outdoor life in Colorado 
during the summer season and permitting them to — 
the winters in the same manner in Arizona or New 
Mexico. 


A CORK NASAL SPLINT. 
HAROLD WILSON, M.D. 
DETROIT. 
The ordinary Asch or Mayer hard rubber splint used after 
operations on the nasa] septum is by no means a comfortable 
thing to wear. Its anterior lower edge projects conspicuously, 


A. The splint. 2B. Diagrammatic section of nose, showing splint 


in place. Observe the angle (140 degrees), which the anterior face 
of splint makes with the nasa! floor. 

while its upper edge, by its constant pressure, generally makes 
the tip of the nose very tender and painful. Some metallic 
splints I have seen are cleverly contrived, but the patient is 
unpleasantly conscious of their weight, and I am not sure but 
they have a tendency to fal! out of the nose. Cork seems to 
offer, by its lightness and elasticity, some decided advantages, 
and I have made and used some splints of this material which 
have proved very satisfactory. The surgeon may make them 
for himself, with the aid of a sharp knife, a file and some sand- 
paper. A hole is bored through a piece of cork of proper size 
by means of a perforator, and the splint is shaped to suit the 
needs of the individual case. After the splint is shaped, it is 
dropped into hot melted paraffin, which both sterilizes it and 
fills up the numerous inequalities in its surface, so that it does 
not absorb the nasal secretions and its cleansing is easy. It 
will be noticed by the figure that the splint, when in place, is 
completely within the nasal cavity. Owing to this, as well as 
to its color, it may be worn without being conspicuous. More- 
over, its lightness makes it very comfortable for the patient, 
and the tip of the nose does not become sore from pressure. 

32 West Adams Avenue. 


Compassion and timidity are mistaken kindness at the first 
dressing of the ordinary fracture of the lower end of the 
radius.— Roberts. 
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THE INTERRELATION OF CELLS AND ORGANS. 

Studies of the typical internal secretions of glands, 
and of the career of foodstuffs in the many changes 
they undergo before completing the round of metabol- 
ism, have made general the knowledge of the inter- 
dependence of the organs, and for that matter of the 
cells, on each other. It is because of this interdepend- 
ence that a failure on the part of one group of cells 
often leads to changes in a remote group, the results of 
which may overshadow the results from the original 
lesions. Likewise, the “vicious circle’ may be de- 
veloped by the failure of one sort of metabolic change 
throwing an entirely different but dependent process 
out of action, which in turn interferes with the already 
abnormal process that first became disordered. Such 
examples of interdependence are rather obscure and in- 
definite to serve as illustrations of an important prin- 
ciple, and perhaps more simple and interesting ex- 
amples are furnished in the case of secretions that are by 
themselves inactive and that require another secretion 
to render them capable of performing the functions for 
which they are intended. Pepsin is a case in point, and 
a familiar one. By itself it is perfectly inert, and will 


not attack proteids in the slightest degree; but com-® 


bined with another secretion of the gastric mucosa, 
hydrochloric acid, which is as characteristic a secretion 
of that organ as the pepsin itself, the “pepsin-hydro- 
chloric-acid” so formed performs the digestive fune- 
tions of the stomach. Here we have to do with two 
secretions produced by one organ which have no fune- 
tion alone, but must be combined to produce the most 
characteristic effect of that organ. More remarkable, 
even, is the case of one organ forming the substance 
necessary for the completion of an active secretion of 
another organ, but this relation is undoubtedly true of 
the pancreas, the spleen and the intestinal mucosa. 
Many years ago Schiff corroborated the observations 
of earlier experimenters that the extract of the pan- 
creas of fasting animals does not have much if any 
power of digesting proteids, although just as capable 
of digesting starches and splitting fats as in feeding 
animals. But the extract of a pancreas removed while 
gustric digestion is at its height will be found possessed 
Schiff 
connected this increased tryptic activity of the pancreas 


of a considerable degree of proteolytic power. 


with the synchronous enlargement of the spleen, and by 


experiment soon found that splenectomy prevented the 
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development of tryptic activity even during digestion ; 
the same effect was obtained by preventing the spleen 
from dilating as it normally does during digestion. 
More recently this important work has received delayed 
attention, and it has been corroborated in full as well 
as amplified. L. B. Mendel and L. F. Rettger’ have 
found that while extracts of the spleen, or defibrinated 
blood from the splenic vein increase the proteolytic 
power of the pancreas, this power is lost by boiling the 
extract. This, of course, suggests that the active sub- 
stance may be an enzyme, an idea which is supported 
by the observation that the alcoholic precipitate of active 
splenic extract contains the substance in a condition 
soluble in water, a behavior usual with enzymes. So it 
may be permissible for us to ascribe to the spleen a 
direct part in digestion, consisting of the production of 
an enzyme or similar body that converts the inactive 
“trypsinogen” of the pancreas into trypsin, this activat- 
ing agent being discharged from the spleen during the 
congestion that accompanies gastric digestion. 

But of how much importance is this function, inter- 
esting as it is. as a disclosure of one of the “mysteries 
of the spleen?’ No particular digestive disturbance has 
been observed after splenectomy in man, and the more 
systematic studies in lower animals have shown that the 
intestinal proteolysis is undisturbed after removal of the 
spleen. Even in dogs, whose stomach has been isolated 
from the alimentary tract after splenectomy, thus leav- 
ing all of the digestion to the intestines without aid of 
stomach or pancreas, the digestion of meat is accom- 
plished quite satisfactorily. How does the inert trypsin- 
ogen of the pancreas become transformed into trypsin 
in this case? The workers in Pawlow’s laboratory in 
Russia, among many other valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of digestion of foods, have determined the 
presence in the intestinal juice and in extracts of the 
intestinal mucosa of a substance with properties that 
indicate that it is an enzyme, which has much the same 
effect on inactive fresh extracts of the pancreas as do the 
extracts of the spleen. This substance they have called 
enterokinase.*. As a matter of fact, this intestinal ener- 
gizer of the proteolytic enzyme of pancreatic juice seems 
to be much more active than the splenic extracts, and 
probably plays a more important part in normal diges- 
tion. We find, therefore, that the pancreatic trypsin- 
ogen is made active in the gland itself by substances 
brought to the gland in the blood from the spleen, and 
also that any inert trypsinogen that passes into the in- 
testine is ihere activated by the enterokinase. The value 
of this arrangement seems to depend on the facet that 
the fat-splitting and starch-digesting enzymes of the 
pancreatic juice are destroyed very readily by the pro- 


1. American Journal of Physiology, 1902, vii, 387. 

2. P. Borissof presents a review of the work in Pawlow’'s lab- 
oratories in International Clinics, 1902, 12th series, vols. ii and iii, 
274 and 247. An English translation, by W. H. Thompson, of Paw- 
low’s Lectures on the Digestive Glands, has just been issued by 
Lippincott. It should be read by those who wish to appreciate the 
character of the experimental work that is being done in the study 
of the physiology of digestion. 
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teid-splitting enzyme, so that if the pancreatic juice 
were actively proteolytic from the start it would not 
accomplish much digestion of the other varieties of food- 
stuffs. Now the Russians have shown that on a meat 
diet the fresh pancreatic juice contains nearly all of its 
trypsin in thé active form, probably made so by intra- 
pancreatic action of the “enzyme” from the spleen; 
whereas, with a bread diet, in which the spleen becomes 
much less congested, the juice, as elaborated into the 
pancreatic ducts, contains much more of the inactive 
trypsinogen, and is correspondingly less actively pro- 
teolytic. This gives the starch-digesting and fat-split- 
ting enzymes an opportunity to act for a while without 
injury by the trypsin, since it requires some little time 
for the enterokinase to be secreted and to convert the 
trypsinogen into trypsin. This complicated arrange- 
ment produces, therefore, an ideal result; an actively 
proteolytic fluid with proteid diet, and an actively 
amylolytic and lipolytic juice with a starchy or fatty 
diet. 

Interesting and valuable as these results are, it may 
well be that their greatest importance is to be sought in 
future researches that they may incite. May it not be 
that many of the organs whose functions are stil] un- 
known have a very important purpose to perform in 
combining with the output of some other organ? Such 
a function could have been readily overlooked in the 
lack of any facts calling attention to this possibility. 
May not even the bothersome vermiform appendix have 
its own particular effect on the secretions of the rest 
of the alimentary canal, and be like the splenic function, 
valuable but not essential, and so not detected after 
simple appendectomy? A host of other possibilities 
arise to mind quickly enough, which might lead to 
studies of correlated action in numbers magnified by 
combinations and permutations toward the infinite. 


SETTLEMENT WORK AND HYGIENE. 

Under the name of settlement work there has come in 
most of our large cities in recent years an organized 
effort to bring at least some of the better educated 
classes, mostly young university men and women, into 
personal contact with the very poor and the ignorant 
in the tenement-house districts. Modern great city life, 
especially in this country, has brought almost absolute 
separation of the classes. In certain of the great cities 
abroad it still sometimes happens that the houses facing 
on the street and those on the courtyard of a square 
may shelter widely-separated members of the social 
scale, but this is practically never the case in the United 
States. ‘This separation deprives the poor and ignorant 
of one of their most effective influences for cleanliness 
and hygienic living, the example of those whom they 
look up to and whom they respect. This is unfortunate, 
since example, especially in such matters, counts for 
so much more than precept. Any means, then, that 
promises to undo, even to a slight extent, the evil of 
present conditions should be heartily welcomed. 
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We have come to realize of late years that there is a 
much more intimate relation between the health of the 
poor and of the well-to-do in a large city than has been 
hitherto thought. The tenement can not be kept from 
affecting the life of the mansion. Disease is not merely 
the consequence of overcrowding and dirt, but it may 
be conveyed even to those in the best sanitary cireum- 
stances if once allowed to gain a foothold that inten- 
sifies its original virulence. Disease germs are much 
less frequently conveyed through the air than used to 
be imagined, but modes of transmission are sure not to 
be lacking if once favorable conditions for the multi- 
plication of specific micro-organisms are established. 
There is an inevitable solidarity between the different 
parts of a city in the matter of health and those who are 
interested in humanitarian progress thoroughly appre- 
ciate this fact. 

There is every reason, then, for physicians to take an 
active interest in settlement work, and especially to see 
that those who devote themselves to this social uplifting 
shall be properly instructed and possessed of rational 
ideas on questions of hygiene and sanitation. It not 
infrequently happens that those whose characters 
prompt them to such altruistic occupations are not en- 
tirely in accord with modern scientific medical notions. 
The anti-vivisectionists, anti-vaccinationists, and many 
other “antis” find in such work a favorable opportunity 
for the propagation of their ideas. Needless to say, they 
may in this way do great harm. If medical students 
looking for congenial occupation during vacations can 
be directed to this kind of work in addition to attendance 
at dispensaries, there is undoubtedly a great field for 
good. Physicians should realize the possibilities there 
are in this matter, now that settlement work is becom- 
ing a recognized institution of great city life. We have 
noted with approval that in more than one of the large 
cities women physicians have interested themselves in 
such work, and are even the heads of institutions. Male 
physicians are not so prominent, and it would almost 
seem that an opportunity for the noblest professional 
work, one calculated to be of supreme philanthropic im- 
portance, is being neglected. 


SPLENIC ANEMIA. 

The condition of enlargement of the spleen with 
anemia has attracted a good deal of attention within 
recent years. It has been given a number of different 
names and no doubt different affections have been de- 
scribed under the same name. Despite the careful study 
to which the disorder has been subjected there is no 
unanimity of opinion as to its nature and origin. Osler 
defines the affection as a special malady of unknown 
etiology, characterized by a chronic course, enlargement 
of the spleen, anemia of a secondary type, a marked 
tendency to hemorrhage from the stomach and a lia- 
bility to be associated in the late stages with jaundice, 
cirrhosis of the liver and ascites. 
able that the conditions described separately in the lit- 
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erature as primitive splenomegaly, splenic anemia and 
splenomegalic cirrhosis of the liver or Banti’s disease, 
are stages of one and the same malady. 

In a recent paper on the subject, Osler’ reports a 
group of cases and gives the results of their analysis, to- 
gether with that of a series of cases communicated to 
him by his fellow-members of the Association of Amer- 
ican Physicians, and concluding with a summary of the 
clinieal features of the disease. Of 15 cases under 
Osler’s observation, 13 occurred in males and 2 in 
females. All were in adults, chiefly young adults; in 
only one had the disease. begun in childhood. 
From the etiologic standpoint there was in five a his- 
tory of malarial fever earlier in life. Heredity played 
no part in any of the cases, although a familial relation 
was noted in some cases reported by others. The 
peculiar characteristic of the disorder is its extraordi- 
nary chronicity, some of the cases lasting more than 
12 years and the duration in two of the reported cases 
being 25 years. 

The special feature of the enlarged spleen of chronic 
«splenic anemia is its great size—being greater than in 
any other disease, with the exception, perhaps, of leu- 
kemia. Hematemesis is a remarkable symptom of the 
disorder, being present in a considerable percentage of 
the cases and attaining large proportions at times. It 
may continue throughout many years, and it is believed 
to be due in a large number of cases to conditions asso- 
ciated with enlargement of the spleen. Hemorrhage 
from other sources is much less frequent. Epistaxis 
may recur at intervals; retinal hemorrhages, bleeding 
from the gums, menorrhagia and hematuria have been 
recorded, and purpuric attacks may occur. The state 
of the blood is peculiar, there being but a slight diminu- 
tion in the number of red corpuscles, with a low per- 
centage of hemoglobin and also a small number of leu- 
cocytes. Pigmentation of the skin is common in cases 
of long standing, often assuming a diffuse bronzing, 
although at times it appears as a steel-gray staining, 
while in some it has been patchy and associated with 
areas of leukoderma. In most cases there are no symp- 
toms referable to the liver; in a few ascites is present; 
while in others symptoms suggestive of cirrhosis of the 
liver dominate the clinical picture. Jaundice has been 
observed occasionally. Often the liver is normal in 
size; at times it is enlarged; rarely it is diminished in 
size. The morbid anatomy of the affection comprises 
a fibrosis and hyperplasia with atrophy of the splenic 
pulp and a hyaline degeneration of the Malpighian 
bodies; and also displacement of the normal texture by 
fibrous tissue and large endothelial cells with clear pro- 
toplasm containing two or more nuclei, and among 
them giant cells, 

The disorder appears to be dependent on a chronic 
toxic rather than an infective process, but the character 
and the source of the poison are as yet undiscovered. 
The only known successful treatment consists in re- 
moval of the enlarged spleen. 


Amertess Journal of the Medical Sciences, November, 1902, 
p. 751. 
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WELTMEKISM AGAIN. 

Some time ago the Postmaster General excluded the 
Weltmer magnetic healing concern of Nevada, Mis- 
souri, from postal privileges and an appeal to the courts 
sustained the order. The United States Supreme Court 
has now overruled the decision of the lover tribunals, 
thus restoring to the pretenders the use of the mails. 
According to the press reports, which are all we have 
at present, the decision makes a general ruling as re- 
gards the rights of medical healing pretenders to the 
use of the mails. It says, as reported, in effect that 
however extravagant the claims that are made no one 
can set the limit where the statutes are violated. “There 
is no exact standard of absolute truth by which to prove 
the assertion false and a fraud.” 

This seems to us rather a broad statement, for there 
must be some difference between the truth and a lie. 
As we recollect it, this Weltmer concern not only 
claimed to cure by correspondence, but also had a pre- 
tended system of aiding its dupes in money-getting by 
absent treatment or influence, or something of that 
sort. The postal authorities were convinced of the 
fraudulent nature of the business by the absolute lack 
of correspondence between Weltmer’s claims and the 
amount of business done. It was an absolute impos- 
sibility for a man to give any individual attention to 
the cases represented in his correspondence, which kept 
some eighty typewriters busy, without any relation 
whatever to the question of the truth or falsity of so- 
called magnetic healing. The case was not improved 
for him by the alleged fact that while his typewriters 
were copying off the forms to send to his dupes he was 
refreshing himself in Colorado and could have no knowl- 
edge of even the names of the 25,000 or more whose 
communications with him were stopped. We do not 
know how the case was presented to the court, and it 
may be that this aspect was not made very prominent, 
but if it was the decision and remarks on magnetic 
healing and its possible validity seem to be rather 
gratuitous. 

We would ordinarily hesitate in criticising a decision 
of the Supreme Court, but this one appears to us to be 
a judicial blunder. Judges and other laymen often give 
out queer opinions on medical matters, but good busi- 
ness sense ought to be enough to make clear the fraudul- 
ency of such a pretender as Weltmer. The opinion, how- 
ever, does not seem to be final as to all points, and it 
may be only a temporary victory for the concern, but 
what is published of this extraordinary decision does 
not commend itself, even to the editors of the leading 
lay journals of the country as we see by their editorial 
comments on the case. 


A NEW FIELD FOR EDDYISM. 


Weltmer does not seem to be the only one who claims 
power to make rich as well as to heal. We read of a 


certain Prof. William Windsor of the “International 
College of Science” of Boston, who goes around lectur- 
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ing on “vitosophy,” a science that not only can cure all 
diseases except those which require surgical aid, but 
will also make those who master it rich and happy. 
Eddyism and Dowieism will have now to add worldly 
wealth to their other inducements or they will be behind 
the times. “How to make one rich” would be a very 
good text for either Dowie or Mrs. Eddy—they can 
speak from experience—but how about the many? 


MILK AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The subject of milk in its relations to public health 
is very thoroughly discussed in a recent report by Dr. 
George M. Kober and published as Senate Document 
No. 441. The larger part of the work is taken up by 
the various appendices, which give the composition of 
normal milk and its legitimate variations, its adultera- 
tion with preservatives, etc., the methods of milk in- 
spection and examination, chemical and bacteriologic ; 
the details of sanitary dairy management and other 
matters that are of interest in regard to this most im- 
portant food product. There is also an exhaustive 
bibliography. The subject of abnormal milk is fully 
treated, including a discussion of the living question of 
the day—the transmission of bovine tuberculosis by 
milk. The author still considers this question to some 
degree an open one, requiring further and careful in- 
vestigation before we can speak positively as to the 
full extent of the danger from this source. He agrees, 
however, that there is already sufficient evidence to war- 
rant all reasonable precautions. The document con- 
cludes with a tabulated statement of disease epidemics, 
typhoid, scarlatina and diphtheria, that have been cred- 
ited to the milk supply, and a good index. It is the 
most convenient and complete monograph of its subject 
that we have yet seen and deserves a wide circulation. 
We are not sure how generally accessible it is or will 
be to the general public as a government document, and 
its republication, with such additions and revision as 
the studies of the subject may make necessary, might be 
advisable. 


THE SCIENTIFIC EXHIBIT. 


We print this week’ the report of the Committee on 
Pathologic Exhibit at the Saratoga meeting. This ex- 
hibit has now been a feature of the annual sessions of 
the American Medical Association for three successive 
years and has attracted a great deal of attention. Being 
in the beginning stage it naturally has been open to some 
criticism. That it has lacked definiteness of purpose, 
and that the best possible use of the material has not 
been had, is not to be wondered at. Now the scope of 
the exhibit has been broadened, as is shown by the 
change of title from Pathologic Exhibit to Scientific 
Exhibit, and at the last session of the House of Dele- 
gates arranged for co-operation on the part of the sec- 
tions with the committee arranging the exhibit. Would 
not the value of the exhibit be materially increased if 
the secretaries of the sections could secure for the ex- 
hibit all specimens that are to be used, or that could be 
used, for the illustration of the papers that are to be 
read in their sections? Furthermore, would it not add 
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to the general interest if specimens illustrating present 
or past research could be shown in considerable numbers 
in this exhibit? Last year the Section on Ophthal- 
mology had a display of 6phthalmoscopes, showing the 
various steps in the evolution of this instrument. No 
better place for such a display could be conceived than 
this exhibit. Would it not be a good idea to institute 
demonstrations of specimens by men who are especially 
capable of conducting such demonstrations? For ex- 
ample, suppose that during each afternoon certain men 
be selected to talk on the specimens that they might 
care to demonstrate. Thus, the Section on Ophthal- 
mology might ask some scientist to talk on the eye 
specimens that are on exhibit. That on Dermatology 
might ask for a similar demonstration by some distin- 
guished skin specialist. This plan would, on the one 
hand, materially increase the usefulness of the exhibit, 
while, on the other, it would tend to secure a high 
grade of specimens. 


THE PLAGUE IN CALIFORNIA. 


A certain portion of the California press is still 
raving and maintaining that there is and has been no 
bubonic plague in that state; this, too, in spite of the 
convincing evidence that seems at last to have silenced 
the sole local medical] journal hitherto advocating their 
views. They do not appear to be aware that the coun- 
try generally does not accept the testimony of such 
sanitary experts as Governor Gage, Mayor Schmitz and 
bacteriologist Mouser against that of all other au- 
thorities in the country and the almost unanimous opin- 
ion expressed by the California State Medical Society. 
If this course is kept up we will probably see some 
states quarantining again California—indeed, that 
is already threatened. The country does not fear 
the plague so much as long as it knows that the 
city health authorities of San Francisco are still in 
power and are permitted to do their duty. But 
this is not a full assurance of safety so long 
as it is certain that the state authorities will not co- 
operate but will continue their policy of the past, deny- 
ing the existence of the pest and doing nothing to cure 
it. There is no certainty that it does not exist unrecog- 
nized elsewhere in the state in places where there are 
no adequate health regulations or sanitary officials. 
The Chinese are numerous throughout California and 
are very secretive in such matters. Their success in 
hiding plague cases was shown in Hong Kong, where, in 
spite of all official vigilance, they were often only re- 
vealed after death when the bodies were thrown into 
the streets. What may happen in remote Chinese set- 
tlements on the Pacific coast no one knows. Our hopes 
rest on the incoming administration, which we feel 
assured will not follow the example of its predecessor. 
With state and city authorities of the coast alike alive 
to the needs of the situation, the rest of the country 
will feel grateful relief from the unpleasant suspense 
that now exists. While Tur JourNat has discontinued 
its special detailed reports of plague cases for some time, 


they have continued to occur latterly at the rate of at 


least eight or ten a month, and seem to be increasing. 
In the meantime the attitude of some of the citizens and 
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officials is more interesting psychologically than it is 
satisfactory in other respects. It is not pleasant to 
think of bubonic plague becoming endemic, even if it 
does not become epidemic in this country. 


Medical News. 


COLORADO. 

Personal.—Dr. W. C. Foster, Pueblo, as the result of a 
competitive examination, has been appointed city physician of 
Manila, P. I. 

Without License.—*“Dr.” J. C. Maroney, Denver, was tried, 
November 18, on the charge of precticing medicine without a 
license. He was found guilty and sentenced to pay a fine of 
$200 and to ten days’ imprisonment in the county jail. The 
jail sentence wes waived on payment of the fine. 

New Home for Consumptives.—The Mrs. Charles L. 
Adams Memorial Home, Denver, built at a cost of $50,000 by 
Mr. Charles Adams of New York, in memory of his wife, and 
intended for consumptives of limited means, was dedicated, 
November 26, with appropriate ceremonies, by Bishop Olmsted 
of Colorado. The institution has accommodation for forty 
patients. 

Death and Disease in October.—During the month 802 
deaths and 27 stillbirths were reported, an annual death rate of 
16.26 per 1000. Diphtheria caused 18 deaths, scarlet fever 4, 
smallpox 1, and typhoid fever 83. The cases of diphtheria re. 
ported numbered 107, of searlet fever 112, of smallpox 25, and 
of typhoid fever 655. Compared with the previous month the 
reports show an increase ef 38 cases of diphtheria, 52 cases of 
scarlet fever, 3 cases of smallpox and 13 cases of typhoid fever. 


An Ethical Question.—-At the bi-monthly meeting of the 
Pueblo County Medical Society, held November 18, questions uf 
professional ethics were discussed, and the action of Dr, Richard 
W. Corwin in allowing his picture to appear in the daily papers 
in connection with his recent performance of the Lorenz opera- 
tion for the cure of congenital hip dislocation was given con- 
sideration. The local newspapers say that while no resolution 
was passed on the subject members of the society, with some 
exceptions, expressed their disapproval of this sort of publicity. 


ILLINOIS. 

Expectoration Prohibited on Sidewalks.—A resolution 
was passed by the Springfield Board of Health, November 11, 
prohibiting expectoration on sidewalks and in public places. 

Hospital Fireproof.—The new Rockford Hospital is to be 
made fireproof, and in connection with the hospital a nurses’ 
home will be erected. The total cost of the building will be 
$53,000. 

St. Charles Hospital .—The new St. Charles Hospital 
was dedicated by Bishop Muldoon, November 25. It was 
founded by the Franciscan Sisters of Joliet and represents an 
outlay of $50,000. It will soon be ready to receive patients. 

Neely Appointed.——President Hanberg of the county board, 
on November 24, appointed Dr. John R. Neely superintendent 
of the county institutions at Dunning. The appointment is to 
take effect at once. Dr, Neely has been medical director of the 
institution for some time. 

Personal.—Dr. Harry R. Lemen, Upper Alton, has returned 
home after three years in the United States service in the 
Philippine Islands. Drs. M. D. Empson, Hartford, and James 
W. Armstrong, Centralia, were elected vice-presidents of the 
Southern Illinois Medical Association at its recent meeting. 

Public Advertisement Undesirable.—A committee of 
physicians representing the Quincy and Adams county medical 
societies, called on the newspapers of Quincy, November 18, and 
requested them not to publish the names of physicians con- 
nected with cases which from day to day come up, and in 
which the public is interested. 


Chicago. 

Personal.—-Dr. and Mrs. G. Frank Lydston have returned 
from the Orient, 

Degree for Dr. Lorenz.—On November 28, Northwestern 
University conferred the degree of LL.D. on Dr. Adolf Lorenz 
of Vienna. 

Will Protect Its Members.—The Chicago Medica! Society, 
acting on the recommendation of a committee, has decided that 
hereafter all suits for malpractice brought against its members 
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will be contested by counsel provided by the society. Under 
the proposed plan a medicolegal committee and a medicolega! 
fund will be established. 4 


Importance of Diagnosis in Diphtheria.._From the Bu. 
letin of the Chicago Health Department for the week ending 
November 22 we quote the following: 


Investigations of the deaths from diphtheria show that many of 
them were due to a deceptive type of the disease. rents a 
physicians even have been deceived when the most malignant 
form of the disease was a and death has ensued because the 
administration of antitoxin was thereby delayed. All persons hav. 
ing the care of children should keep in mind that the disease may 
be in the back part of the nose or in the windpipe, as well as in the 
throat, where the membrane can . There may be little or no 
in or fever and on the second day the child may seem better. 
poison of the disease often causes dulness and et Hoarse 
ness and difficult breathing indicate diphtheria of t windpipe. 
The true nature of the disease can only be learned by taking a 
culture, and, when there are so many of these cases present as 
now, this should never be omitte’. Antitoxin should be admin. 
istered at once in every suspicious throat case; it can do no + 
harm in any event: it will corseety prevent death from diphtheria 
if used within the first forty-eight hours. 

The laboratory examinations show some decrease in the presence 
of the diphtheria bacillus; it was found in less than 50 per cent. of 
the cultures examined. The 
t per cent. of the cultures, but it was found more 
last week in cases not suspected to be diphtheria. 


SMALLPOX. 


There were six cases of smallpox admitted to the isolation hospi 
tal during the week—two from Evanston direct, three children at. 
tending a varochial school in Evanston but living near the northern 
city limits, and a traveling man who contract the disease prob 
ably in Milwaukee. None of these had ever been vaccinated. At 
the close of the week there were 11 cases remaining in the isolation 
hospital, 7 having been discharged recovered, and no deaths. 


LOW NOVEMBER MORTALITY. 


ths revorted during the first twenty-two days i:epresent an 
a 
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cent. less than the average November rate during the decade 181. 
1st). and 9.1 per cent. less than the average November rate during 


the decade 1891-1900. 
INDIANA. 


Deaths From Violence.—Of the 2559 deaths in Indiana in 
October, 146, or about 5 per cent., were due to violence. Rail 
road and street car accidents caused the deaths of 32 persons. 
of whom 26 were males and 6 females. Of the 146, 118 were 
accidental and 26 were suicides, of which 21 were males and 5 
females. There were 8 murders, 7 were accidentally poisoned, 
and 7 drowned, 4 killed by machinery, i7 by burns and seald-. 
and 11 died of gunshot wounds. Five persons died of strangu- 
lation from food. Six persons chose hanging, 7 shooting, % 
cearbolie acid, 2 morphin, and 2 arsenic as a means of commit. 
ing suicide, and paris green, rat poison, strangulation and 
prussic acid each killed one. 


Endows Chair of Comparative Anatomy.—James 
man, president of the National City Bank, New York, has pre 
sented $100,000 to Harvard University for the endowment of » 
professorship in comparative anatomy. 


Practicing Without License.—William Williamson. 
Taunton, who claims that he has heen practicing in that city 
for ten years, and that he has been in practice for 
more than thirty years, has been brought before the District 
Court charged with practicing medicine without being qualified 
under the Massachusetts law. The name of this individual is 
not to be found in the medicel directories. 


Harvard Tuition Fees Advanced.—The corporation of the 
Harvard Medical School has approved the vote of the faculty 
to raise the tuition for the fourth year from $100 to $200, 
making the fees uniform through the four years. When only 
three years were required for a degree, the fourth year tuition 
was made less to encourage students to take it, but now that 
the requirements are for four years of study, the change is 
made in the interests of uniformity. 


NEW YORK. 


.-Dr. John F. Fitz Gerald, superintendent of the 
Rome State Custodial Asylum, has resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of general medical superintendent of the Kings County 
General Hospitals, four in number, in Brooklyn.———Dr. John 
D. Curran of the staff of the Binghamton State Hospital, has 
resigned, and will go into private practice. 

Status of Medical Examiners Decided. — a ruling of the 
State Civil Service Commission, the positions of county medica! 
examiner and assistant medical examiner are exempt from the 
civil service law. The salaries due to Medical Examiner 


Notwithstanding the threatening Indications of a high death-rate 
during the early part of the month, November bids fair to maintain 
its position of lowest monthly death-rate of the - The 1,437 
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Danser and Assistant Medical Examiner Howland of Erie 
County, which have been held back awaiting the decision, have 
accordingly paid them from the date of their appointment. 

Smallpox Emergency Fund.—The Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment of Rochester has adopted resolutions appropri- 
ating another smallpox emergency fund of $25,000. The 
$50,000 fund appropriated some time ago is exhausted. Of the 
new fund about $10,000 is to be applied to building the new 
hospital and the remainder is to be used for the care of small- 
pox patients. It is expected that the additional appropriation 
will be sufficient at least for the remainder of the year. 

New York City. 

Physician Assaulted.—Dr. Simon Clug, while on his way 

home at 3 o'clock in the morning, was assaulted by three men, 
_one of whom was captured and identified. 

Generous Gift to Hebrew Charity.—The six daughters of 
the late Leonard Lewisohn have donated to the Hebrew Shelter- 
ing Guardian Society the sum of $125,000, $50,000 being given 
outright, and the balance on the condition that the society shall 
secure a similar amount to complete the building fund within 
a year. The entire amount needed is $400,000, of which 

$110,000 have been already subscribed. 


The New French Hospital.—-The ceremony of laying the 
cornerstone of the new French Hospital took place, November 
18, in the presence of many distinguished persons, including the 
French ambassador, M. Jules Cambon. new edifice is to 
be erected a little west of the present site of the hospital. The 
new building will have 150 ward beds and some private rooms, 
and while intended principally for French people, the hospital 
is non-sectarian and all nationalities will be admitted, 


Throat Department Closed.-—The directors of this institu. 
tion have finally decided to close the throat department of the 
New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, which has been in existence 
for 28 years. Last vear alone it treated 9600 new patients. A 
limited number of the old throat patients will continue to re- 
ceive treatment, but retrenchment has been found necessary 
because, it is said, of the enormous crowds of school children 
brought daily to the infirmary for the treatment of trachoma. 
To offset the unpleasant rumors that have been abroad regard- 
ing disagreements with the physicians in the throat depart- 
ment, the directors reappointed the whole staff for another year. 


Preparing for the Lorenz Visit.—Up to date, several hun 
dred applications for treatment by Dr. Lorenz have been re- 
corded at the Cornell Medical College and at the Hospital for 
Ruptured and Crippled, and to facilitate the work of selection 
a large number of the cases have been examined with the x-ray. 
Incidentally this excitement among the deformed persons in the 
community has been the means of bringing to light a surpris- 
ingly large number of cripples, and this has led Dr. Newton M. 
Shaffer, and others, to start a movement to ask the next legisla- 
ture to appropriate $100,000 for a new and more capacious 
hospital for the care of such children. The present state hos- 
pital for this purpose is situated at Tarrytown, and accommo- 
dates only 25 patients. Dr. Lorenz is expected to reach this 
city December 6. 

An Unlicensed Drug Clerk.—An unlicensed junior clerk 
in a drug store on Ninth Avenue recently sold a mixture of 
castor oil and almond oi! to some children. They returned 
shortly afterward, complaining that their grandmother said 
the medicine was not right, as she could smell no almond oil 
in it. The clerk said he would fix it, and evidently did so by 
adding a liberal quantity of oil of bitter almond, for shortly 
afterward the grandmother and one child were dead from cyanid 
poisoning. The proprietor of the store, when asked by the 
coroner why he allowed so inexperienced a clerk to handle 
poisons, replied as follows: “He was not allowed to fill pre- 
scriptions. A mixture of castor oi! and almond oil is not a 
prescription. He had as much right to sell it as he had to sell 
patent medicine.” 

position to Coroners.-—At the last meeting of the New 
York County Medical Association, a resolution was introduced 
» bye Harry R. Purdy, and unanimously adopted, directing 
the appointment of a committee to investigate the question of 
abolishing the archaic office of coroner. The committee ap 

inted consists of Dr. Stephen Smith, chairman, with Dra. E. 

iot Harris and Harry R. Purdy as his associates. This com- 
mittee will co-operate with the committee on legislation of the 
state association, and it is probable that the county medical 
society will appoint a similar committee. It is the intention 
to introduce into the next legislature a bill abolishing the 
office of coroner in New York City, giving the medical part of 
the work to some officer chosen by the president of the board of 
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health, while the judicial part of the work of the coroner's 
office will fall on the judges and magistrates. The plan is 
similar to that which has been in successful operat for 
several years in Massachusetts. 


Buffalo. 


on of Immigrants.Dr. E. D. Bingham has been 
appointed medical inspector of the port of Niagara. The 
United States is evidently determined that no diseased immi- 
grants shall enter the country. Eight immigrants were sent 
back yesterday. Trachoma is the principal disease brought 
into the United States by the immigrants, most of the sufferers 
being Italians. 

Recommendations Anent County Hospital.—Eben P. 
Dorr, inspector for the State Board of Charities, has made the 
following recommendations concerning the Erie County Hos. 
pital of Buffalo: Exclusive and modern ambulance service; 
new nurses’ home and conversion of the present house into a 
venereal ward; cottage for nursery purposes (children should 
be removed from the main hospital); elevator for hospital; 
sterilizing equipment for hospital; large ventilating shafts 
into hospital water closets; shower baths for women; better 
equipped hospital operating room; watchman’s time detector ; 
wall racks or reels for firehose; more convenient clothing rooms 
for inmates of hospital, and more commodious quarters for 
medical superintendent and family. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Typhoid Fever in Reading.—There are several hundred 
cases of typhoid fever in Reading. Supplying pure water by 
the gallon to householders is said to be quite an industry. The 
hospitals report a scarcity of nurses. 

Cornerstone Laid.—The cornerstone of the new Lancaster 
General Hospital was laid on November 23, with masonic 
ceremonies. The new building is to cost $60,000. The institu. 
tion is nine years old, and treated 403 patients last year. An 
annual appropriation of 85000 toward its support is received 
from the state. 


The State Board of Public Charities was recently in ses- 
sion for several days in Philadelphia considering the requests 
from the hospitals of the eastern section of the state for state 
aid. At a meeting soon to be held in Harrisburg, requests from 
hospitals of the western section of the state will be heard. 
The board makes its recommendations to the legislature next 
January. 


The State Board of Health met in Harrisburg, November 
20. The annual report of Dr. Benjamin Lee, secretary, showed 
that smallpox exists in 87 cities, towns and villages of the 
state, and that the increase in the number of cases since August 
1 has exceeded 50 per cent. monthly. Most of the cases are in 
the western and southern sections. Dr. J. H. McClelland of 
Pittsburg was reappointed chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the board, with instructions to make every effort to 
secure an appropriation of $50,000 by the next legislature as 
an emergency fund, to be used by the board as needed to fight 
contagious diseases. Such a provision formerly existed, but 
for the past two years the legislature has failed to make an 
*ppropriation. Consequently, the board was almost helpless 
to respond to the appeals for aid in the smallpox epidemic of 
last winter. Facing the possibility of an epidemic this winter, 
the board urges the necessity and economy of such an appro- 
— Dr. Samuel T. Davis, Lancaster, president of the 

es was elected delegate to the American Public Health Aa 
sociation. 


TENNESSEE. 

Personal.—Dr. James A. Albright, Nashville, was re-elected 
secretary and executive officer of the Tennessee State Board of 
Health, at the meeting of that body, October 7. Dr. Edar L. 
Gleaves, Gallatin, health officer of Sumner County, has re- 
signed, and will locate in Olinda.———Dr. Alfred S. Horsley, 
Knoxville, has been appointed surgeon-in-chief of the MeDona 
camp in Guatemala. Dr. William 8S. De Golia succeeds Dr. 
Leopold H. Schwerin as surgeon for the Tennessee Central 
Railway, with headquarters at Crossville. Dr. Hampton L. 
Fancher, Isoline, has moved to Orme. 


Hospital Staff Appointed.—The newly-appointed staff of 
St. Thomas’ Hospital, Nashville, is as follows: Drs. Charles 
Brower, Adam G. Nichol, 8S. McPheeters Glasgow, Richard A. 
Barr, Worcester A. Bryan, John R. Buist, Lucius E. Burch, 
John A. Gaines, Perry Bromberg, W. Frank Glenn, James W. 
Handly, James Brew, William FE. Buist, Lynn B. Graddy, 
Marvin M. Cullom, George H. Price, Hilliard Wood, Edwin G. 


Wood, John A. Witherspoon, William Bailey, Robert 0. Tucker, 
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Sidney S. Crockett, John T. Altman, James M. Coyle, Owen H. 
Wilson, Matthew G. Buckner, Samuel M. Bloomstein, Thomas 
Weaver, A. B. Cooke, Larkin Smith, Louis Leroy and James M. 
King. 

Medical Schools Open.—The medical department of the 
University of Nashville opened October 1. Dr. William G. 
Ewing, dean, delivered the opening address. The freshman 
glass numbered 125. The medical department of Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, opened, October 1, with addresses by 
Rev. W. M. Anderson, Chancellor Kirkland, and the dean, Dr. 
William L. Dudley ——The twenty-sixth year of the medical 
department of the University of Tennessee, Nashville, opened, 
October 1, with an address by Dr. J. Bunyon Stephens, one of 
the founders. Dr. Paul F. Eve presided. Memphis Hospital 
Medical College began its fall session, November 3, in its new 
building with an enrolment of more than 700.—Chattanooga 
Medical College opened, October 7, with an enrolment of about 


150 students. 
UTAH. 

Personal.—Dr. George T. Odell, Salt Lake City, has been 
appointed assistant physician of Salt Lake County. 

Fire in Hospital.-On November 11, fire broke out in the 
Ogden General Hospital, but the damage to the building was 
not extensive. 

Resolutions Regarding Dr. Verbryck.—The Salt Lake 
County Medical Association has passed resolutions of con- 
dolence regarding the death of Dr. George G. Verbryck. 

Hypnotic Doctor Fined.—In the case of C. W. Pearce, 
Ogden, who claimed to be able to cure cancer and other ail- 
ments by hypnotism, the accused pleaded guilty and was fined 
ene dollar and given time to get out of the state. 

Smallpox Epidemic Feared.—There have been more than 
ene hundred cases of smallpox in and around American Fork, 
about 10 per cent. of which were severe. Quarantine has been 
established, but it is claimed that the authorities have been 
unable to enforce it strictly. It is feared that the disease will 
be spread over the state. 


VIRGINIA. 
Attendance.—The enrolment at the 


Medical College 


Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, thus far is 250, and. 


that of the University College of Medicine, in the same city, 274. 

Personal.—Dr. Lemuel C, Shepard has succeeded Dr. J. Jett 
McCormick as city bacteriologist of Norfolk. Dr. John W. 
Brown, Hampton, recently underwent an operation for appen- 
dicitis. 

Richmond Hospital for Colored .—A new corpora- 
tion, to be known as the Richmond Hospital Association, has 
been organized, with the following officers: Dr. Richard F. 
Tancil, president; Dr. Harrison L. Harris, vice-president; Dr. 
Oswald B. H. Bowser, secretary, and Dr. John Meriweather, 
treasurer. It is the purpose of the incorporators to erect a 
large hospital in the suburbs of Richmond for the use of 
colored patients. 


ASHINGTON. 

Personal.—-Dr. H. P. Miller, Fremont, was recently crushed 
between a fence and an electric car, and sustained a fracture 
af the leg. Dr. Howard R. Keylor, Walla Walla, has been 
appointed physician at the state penitentiary, vice Dr. James 
F. Cropp. 

Deaths in W —In October there were recorded 
406 deaths in the state, of which 246 were males and 160 
females. Kings County had 102 deaths, Pierce County 49, and 
Spokane County 32. Accident caused 53 deaths, homicide 5, 
and suicide 11. 

Nuisances and Communicable Diseases..-The Spokane 
County Board of Health has published two excellent pam- 
phiets, one detailing the rules and law governing nuisances 
and their abatement, and the other, rules governing and means 
to prevent the spread of communicable diseases. 


WISCONSIN. 

Leper Dies.—-Thomas Nelson, the only leper in Dane County, 
who had been afflicted with the disease for more than thirty 
years, died in his cottage at the county poor farm, November 1. 

Malpractice Suits.—-Frank Koeppl has asked damages of 
$10,546 against Dr. Walter J. Kelly, for injuries alleged to have 
been received through the malpractice of the defendant. Dr. 
B. Wells Kellogg, Milwaukee, has been sued for damages to 
the extent of $10,000, for injuries claimed to have been re- 


eeived at the hands of the defendant while under treatment for 
a swollen wrist. 


MEDICAL NEWS. 


Jour. A. M. A. 


Personal.—Dr. Hoyt E. Dearholt, Milwaukee, has returaed 
from Europe.——Dr. Osear Chrysler will succeed Dr, Almon 
Clarke as surgeon at the Soldiers’ Home near Milwaukee, 
December 31.——Dr. Charles M. Gould, West Superior, has 
moved to Tucson, Ariz. Dr. William F. Beutler has returned 
from his trip abroad. Dr. Alfred L. Kastner has been 

inted assistant surgeon at the Soldiers’ Home, vice Dr. A. 

reutzer, resigned.——Dr. Otto Braun, Merrill, has 
abroad for six months of study. Dr. Arthur T. Holbrook, 
Milwaukee, has returned from a six months’ course of study in 
Vienna..—-Dr. W. I. Griffin, Ashland, has been appointed 
physician to the La Pointe Indian Agency, vice Dr. E. S. David- 
son, deceased.—Dr. John F, Brown, Mazomanie, has been 
appointed physician to the state penitentiary, vice Dr. Eugene 
A. Smith, Waupun, resigned. 


GENERAL. 

A Santa Fe hospital for the Pacific Coast will be built in 
Los Angeles or San Bernardino, to care for the employes of the 
Santa Fe Railway. 

A recrudescence of cholera is embarrassing the Philippine 
Commission and the War Department. The water supply of 
Manila is threatened. The outbreak in Mindinao, however, is 
not so severe as was at first reported. 

Army Surgeon-General’s Report.—-In the report of the 
Surgeon-General of the Army for the year ending June 30, on 
page 45, the death rate from all causes for the year 1901 is 
incorrectly given as 19.94 per thousand. It should read 13.94 
per thousand. The figures are correctly given in Table 1, page 
148. The Surgeon-General requests that we make this an- 
nouncement, as many copies of the report have been issued. 

States Want California Plague Conference.—Five state 
boards of health have adopted a resolution calling on Sur- 
geon-General Wyman of the United States Marine-Hospital 
and Public Health Service, to assemble a conference of all 
state health officers to take action toward the prevention of the 
spread of bubonic plague, known to be in San Francisco. They 
base their request on the dangerous policy of the Califernia 
authorities. 

Invalids Must Have Certificates.——The passenger agents of 
the Terminal Lines Association voted unanimously at the meet- 
ing at Denver, November 11, for a law requiring every invalid 
passenger to have a certificate from his physician stating what 
disease he has before boarding trains. The secretary of the 
association was instructed to confer with the city, county and 
state health officials in regard to the form of certificate best 
adapted for the purpose, and as soon as this is done plans will 
be laid for putting the new agreement into effect. 

Increase in Suicide.—U. S. census reports show, 
to an article in the Spectator, an insurance publication, aa in- 
crease in the number of suicides throughout the Union. In 
fifty of the largest cities the average number of suicides in 
1890 was 12 per 100,000 of population; in 1901 it was 16. In 
the intervening period at no time did the raté fall below 12, 
and in 1897 and 1898 it rose to 17.73. There is a wide differ- 
ence in the suicide rates of some of the fifty cities. In San 
Francisco it was over 49 last year. Taking the average for the 
entire decade, the rate in St. Louis was 25.7; in Chicago, 23.3; 
in Hoboken, N. J., 23, and in that part of New York City in- 
cluded in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 20.9; 
while in Trenton the rate was only 5.1, and in Fall River, 
Mass., 2.9. 

Health of Miners Investigated.—The Strike Commission 
in session at Scranton summoned several physicians to testify 
as to the health of the miners. Testimony was to the effect 
that 99 per cent. of mine workers are anemic, and their general 
condition below par. The ills suffered especially by miners 
were said to be catarrh, stomach affection, pleurisy, gout, neu- 
ralgia, sciatica, lumbago, rheumatism, pneumonia and asthma. 
Affections of the respiratory tract were believed to Tesult from 
the inhalation of coal dust, powder smoke and otherwise 
vitiated air. It was stated that 90 per cent. of those who reach 
50 years of age are afflicted with some form of rheumatism; 
that few live beyond 50 years of age, the average life of a 
miner being 25 or 30 years. A member of the Central Poor 
Board of Luzerne County testified that 70 per cent. in one 
of the almshouses are miners, and that 40 per cent. of these are 
crippled by accidents at the mines. 


CANADA. 
Hospital Fund.—A gift of $1000, 


Vancouver 


other 
contributions, raises the Vancouver General Hospital fund to 
$14,000. 
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Appointment.—Dr. Fiset of Quebee has been ———— 
staff adjutant of the Army Medical Corps of Canada. His 
office will be at Ottawa. 

Smallpox Outbreak.—Fifty cases of smallpox are reported 
in Kent County, New Brunswick. For some time the affected 
ones concealed the fact of the outbreak, which allowed its ex- 
tended spread. 

The Academic Palms for Brochu of Quebec.— The French 
government has decorated Dr. D. Brochu, professor of internal 
medicine at Laval University and editor-in-chief of the Bulletin 
Méd, de Quebec. 

Montreal General Hospital rt.—The quarterly meet- 
ing of the Board of Governors of the Montreal General Hospi- 
tal was held last week. A very interesting report was pre- 
sented. The hospital seems to be in great financial stress. An 
anonymous subscription has recently been given to the endow- 
ment fund of $3,000, which brings that fund up to $43,500. 
The report of the medical superintendent showed 743 patients 
admitted to the wards in the quarter and 8,301 outdoor pa- 
tients, against 720 inmates and 7,638 outdoor patients for the 
same quarter in 1901. 

Scarlet Fever in Montreal.—The question of the erection 
of a new contagious diseases hospital for Montreal is again 
agitating the minds of the people of that city, and the urgent 
need has been brought forcibly home to them during the past 
week when the medical health officer reported that the little 
shack now used as a hospital for infectious diseases contained 
eighteen patients suffering from scarlet fever. During the past 
few days the disease seems to be spreading rapidly and new 
cases are being reported daily. The disease is said to be of a 
very violent type. There are only 26 beds in the temporary 
hospital for scarlet fever patients, and the question is what is 
to be done when the other beds are occupied. 

Ontario Asylums.—The Hon. J. R. Stratton, the provincial 
secretary in the Ontario government under whose department 
are the asylums of the province, is quoted as alleging that 
within the past few months five persons were committed to the 
asylum as insane, the usual certificates being signed by two 
medical men in each case, and that all these have been returned 
to their homes, having been declared perfectly sane by the 
asylum physicians. This casts a reflection on at least ten 
Se of the province, and their cases have been taken in 

nd by Dr. MeKinnon of Guelph, a st president of the 
Ontario Medical Association, whose presidential address before 
that body two years ago entered largely into the discussion of 
asylum affairs in this province. It is charged by the provincial 
secretary that certain parties have been imposing on the prov- 
ince, and that there is good reason to believe that these five 

sons were sent to the asylum only to relieve their friends or 
the House of Refuge. Dr. McKinnon points out, if this be true, 
it is clearly the duty of the provincial secretary to lay informa- 
tion before the discipline committee of the Ontario Medical 
Council, so that an immediate investigation can be made. Dr. 
McKinnon then enquires what tribunal decided that these five 
persons were not insane, how long they were under observa- 
tion, further stating that it will be interesting to follow up 
their future lives. Appointments in the Ontario asylum service 
are said to be almost wholly on political lines, a doctor-poli- 
tician very often proceeding directly from the hustings or from 
the party caucus to the responsible position of medical super- 
intendent of an asylum, the claims of the men who have spent 
their lives as asylum internes being altogether disregarded. 
The incident may be the means of directing attention to these 
anomalous appointments. 


FOREIGN. 

Nobel Prize.—-Major Ronald Ross, Liverpool, of mosquito 
expedition fame, has been suggested as a probable recipient of 
the Nobel prize of $15,000 for malaria research. 

Greek Neurologic Periodical.—Vlavianos of Athens has 
founded a periodical to be devoted exclusively to subjects con- 
nected with psychiatry and neurology. The young editor has 
already won a name by his previous contributions to the litera- 
ture of these branches. 

The Italian Congress of Internal Medicine was held at 
Rome, October 28, with Dr. Bacelli, the president, in the chair. 
The main addresses were on “Intravenous Medication,” by 
Patella and Mariani; “Hysteric Fever,” by Ughetti, and the 
“Pathology of Nephritis,” by Ascoli. 

Institute for Public Hygiene.—Moscow is planning an 
institute to train physicians for the official sanitary service. 
The course will include lectures and practical demonstrations. 
The idea owes its origin to Professor Kapustin of Kasan, and a 
committee is now at work on the project. 


BOOK NOTICES. 
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Cholera Spreads in Holy Land.—The source of the wide- 
spread epidemic of cholera throughout Palestine, which we have 
mentioned, was the exodus of panic-stricken fugitives from Egypt 
endeavoring to escape from the visitation of cholera, which re- 
cently swept the valley of the Nile down to Cairo. The crowds 
escaped through the desert practically by the same route taken 
by the children of Israel in the exodus under Moses. They 
reached the Holy Land about October 10, and have spread the 
disease throughout the country. The lethargic government has 
been wholly unable to cope with the situation or to restrain the 
people. The ancient city of Gaza, memorable from the exploits 
of Samson, suffered severely, 984 deaths being recorded. The 
epidemic is now decreasing in all the localities first attacked, 
but fresh cases appear daily in new places. The total number 
of deaths is stated as 1864. The government is endeavoring to 
confine the epidemic to Palestine. 


Book Notices. 


Leporr of MontTuLy BALANces AND INDEX oF ACCOUNTS, to 


Le 
J n Connection with the Ihysicians’ Protective Visiting List ° 
Constituting the Physicians’ l’rotective Accountant. In Two 
Leather. Price, $2.00. ‘o. 


Chicago: The Clinic Publishing Co. 1901. 
This is a very compact, simple and economic system of keep- 
ing accounts. At first examination the gencral arrangement 
seems complicated, but this is more apparent than real, and its 
practical utility is soon evident when closely studied or when 
put into use. The system consists of two books, a ledger and 
a monthly visiting list. While the former is intended for the 
pocket it really takes the place of the ordinary ledger, and is 
not necessarily to be carried on one’s person. The visiting list 
consists of a durable cover, for the monthly lists the latter 
being changed each month. This arrangement makes the book 
to be carried in the pocket, compact, light and flexible. 
A Text-Book or PaTHoLoGy AND PatnotoGic Anatomy. By Dr. 
Hans Schmaus, ag ed Professor and First Assistant in the 
Pathological Institute, Munich. Translated from the Sixth German 
ee by Dr. A. E. T 
t 


hayer, Instructor in Pathology in the 
Cornell University Medica Edited, with Addi- 
tions, wing. M.D. 


by James Ewin 

University Medical Coll 
vings. 35 Colored Inset Plates. Cloth. 2. 

$4.00. Philadelphia and New York: Lea Brothers & Co. 


This book contains a condensed statement of the principal 
facts of pathology, more particularly general pathological his- 
tology and pathological anatomy. That its scope and the char- 
acter of its subject-matter merit the extravagant praise of the 
editor, we are much inclined to question. In spite of the fact 
that it has passed through several editions in Germany within 
a few years, we doubt the desirability, from a pedagogic point 
of view, of putting into the hands of American medical students 
so dogmatic and “condensed” a statement of the present knowl- 
edge as to create the impression that pathology is a dead and 
not a living and daily growing science. Unless supplemented 
by stimulating explanations and references to other works and 
articles by an enthusiastic teacher and by a first-rate course in 
laboratory work, we are inclined to fear that the ordinary 
student after having committed the principal parts of this 
book so well to memory that he could answer readily the ques- 
tions of the recitation room, would think that he “knew it all.” 
At the most this book can serve only as an introduction to the 
study of pathology. It is well gotten up and the illustrations 
are good; many of the colored ones, however, lack necessary 
explanation as to the staining methods used. We have not 
been able to find in this book a satisfactory statement of the 
theory of cytotoxin formation and action presented by Ehrlich, 
and so fruitful of valuable investigation in hemolysis, bacter- 
iolysis and allied fields of the greatest importance to pathology. 

A System or Puysro Tuerarevrics. A Practical Exposi- 
tion of the Methods, Other Than Drug-Giving. Useful in the Pre- 
vention of Disease and in the Treatment of the Sick. Edited by 
Solomon Solis Cohen, A.M. M.D)... Irofessor of Medicine and Thera- 

utics in the Philadelphia Polyclinic. Volume IX. Hydrotherapy, 

ermotherapy, Heliotherapy. and Phototherapy. By Dr. Wilhelm 
Winternitz. of Clinical Medicine in the University of 
Vienna. Assisted by Dr. Alois Strasser and Dr. B. Buxbaum; and 
and Crounotherapy by Dr. Heinrich Kisch. Eighty- 


our Illustrations. Cloth. » STO. Price, $27.50 per set. Phila- 
lelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 1902. 


This volume is devoted to hydrotherapy, thermotherapy, 
heliotherapy and phototherapy. It also contains notes on 
American springs by Guy Hinsdale and chapters on the eclassi- 


a 
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fication of mineral waters and their distribution in the United 
States by A. C. Peale. The chapter on the “Practice of Photo- 
therapy and Thermotherapy” is written by J. H. Kellogg. This 
volume also contains a very interesting article by Harvey 
Cushing on “Saline Irrigation and Infusions.” A chapter on 
“The Methods for Therapeutic Use of Water, Heat, Cold, 
Light and Mineral Baths” is appended by the editor. This 
volume is the most useful to the general practitioner of any 
of the series with the possible exception of Volume VI. Part 
one treats of the physiologic basis of hydrotherapy, its me- 
chanical and chemical effects on the different organs. Part 
two considers the technic and methods of application, de- 
scribing, with splendid illustrations, the method of giving a 
general bath, partial baths, wet packs, the application of 
coils, bags, ete. Part three treats of the hydrotherapeutic meas- 
ures to be applied in disease of the different organs and in 
the infectious diseases. The supplemental chapters take up 
heliotherapy, electrotherapy and the application of dry and 
moist heat. One chapter is devoted to the use of saline irriga- 
tions and infusions and their methods of administration. This 
chapter is of special practical importance to the general prac- 
titioner. While the volume contains, in order to be thorough, 
chapters on unimportant subjects, such as gas baths, peat 
baths, medicated baths, ete., it contains a sufficient amount of 
practical matter to render it a book of great value. 


lractical and Clinical. By Robert Howland 
A.M. 


Chase, A.M.. M.D., Vhysician-in-Chief, Friends Asylum for the In- 
sane. Illustrated. Cloth. 291. Price, $1.75. Whiladelphia : 


. Biakiston’s Son & Co. 

Chase has taken the most modern name for the subject 
which he here treats and for a convenient little monograph 
which covers quite completely, though in rather a general way, 
the whole range of symptoms, pathology, treatment, ete. He has 
gone over the authorities and literature of the subject very 
thoroughly and has given in a condensed form the general 


facts. The book is full of illustrative cases taken from all 
sources. As regards the question of etiology, the author does 


not follow those who consider it exclusively of syphilitic ante- 
cedents, but recognizes a syphilitic insanity as closely re- 
sembling this condition. The illustrations are excellent and 
give one a very fair idea of the general appearance of paresis 
in its different stages. We notice an omission as regards the 
differential diagnosis. There is nothing specially said in re- 
gard to one of the most important points, namely, distinguish- 
ing the early symptoms of this disease from neurasthenia. 
There have been so many that have tried to point out the 
differences in recent literature that it would have been well 
had the author given some general remarks at least on this 
point. The fact is that it is impossible to distinguish the 
early stages of paresis from many cases of neurasthenia, the 
distinction made as regards the loss of memory, ete., is not 
reliable. Another criticism which we might make is that some 
of the abstracts or illustrations from the literature are rather 
too brief to be of special value or particularly to the point. 
This, however, is a minor matter, and as a whole the book is 
one that will be of service and a convenient one for consulta- 
tion by those who have to do with this, unfortunately, too 
prevalent disease. 


Marriages. 


Epcar S. Hooper, M.D., to Miss Emma Vickers, both of Dar- 
lington, Wis., November 12. 

Jounx Tuomas Moore, M.D., to Miss Dorcas Pennock, both of 
Algood, Tenn., November 12. 

Joun J. Horton, M.D., New Market, Ala., to Miss Broughton 
of Flora, Tenn., Navember 11. 

Hiram A. Fuuton, M.D., to Miss Jeanette Putnam, both of 
Eau Claire, Wis., November 5. 

Ateerr M.D., New York, to Miss Florence 
Corner of Columbus, Ohio, November 25. 

Junius H. Warries, Jr., M.D., Kenosha, Wis., to Miss Amy 
A. Bamber of Kansas City, Mo., November 14. 

Samvuet M. D. Crarx, M.D., New Orleans, to Miss Elise 
Cockerham of Natchitoches, La., November 15. 

Crarence S. Maxwetst, M.D., Mount Olive, N. C., to Miss 
Addie Thomas of Beaufort, N. C., November 12. 


DEATHS. 


Journ. A. M. A. 


Epwarp Aveustus Corcoran, M.D., and Katherine Wini- 
fred MeCarthy, M.D., both of Chicago, August 28. 

Gronce W. Brewster, M.D., Boston, Mass., to Miss Ellen 
Mackenzie Hodge of Washington, D. C., November 11. 

Samven K. Frost, M.D., New York City, to Mrs. Josephine 
Mayo Stillman of Pittsfield, Mass, in Brooklyn, November 15. 

Jacos Hinpen, M.D., Strong City, Kan., to Miss Myra E. 
Lomas of Topeka, Kan., at Williamsburg, Kan., November 12. 

Powe C, FAUNTLEROY, captain and assistant surgeon, U. 
Army, Madison Barracks, New York, to Miss Blanche Me 
Gonigle, at Leavenworth, Kan., November 19. 


Deaths. 


Walter Reed, M.D.—In the death of Dr. Walter Reed of the 
Army, which occurred November 23, scientific medicine has 
suffered a severe loss, and the profession has been bereft of 
a constant and enthusiastic student. Walter Reed was born in 
Virginia in 1857, was graduated from the Medical Department 
of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, and from Belle- 
vue Hospital Medical College, New York. He was appointed 
from Virginia to the Medical Department of the Army and was 
commissioned first-lieutenant and assistant surgeon, June 26. 
1875; five years later he was made captain and assistant sur 
geon, and on Dec. 4, 1893, was promoted to the position of major 
and surgeon. At the time of his death he was at the head of 
the list of majors of the Medical Department of the Army. 
He made special studies in bacteriology at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, then was assigned to duty as attending 
surgeon at St. Paul, and from there was selected by the Surgeon. 
General as bacteriologist in his office, and was on duty there 
from 1893 until the outbreak of the Spanish-American War. 
During that time he was a member of the board of medica! 
officers to investigate and report on the prevalence of typhoid 
fever in home camps and the commission recommended the 
plan of collecting excreta in galvanized iron tanks, which wa- 
afterwards successfully carried out at the U. S. General Hos 
pital, Presidio, Cal., and was followed by cessation of the dis 
ease. His especial work was in the line or preventive 
medicine and military hygiene. His most notable services 
to the science of medicine were those connected with 
yellow fever. He was appointed president of the board, 
the other members of which were Drs. Carroll and Agra. 
monte of the Army, which met in Cuba for the study of yellow 
fever, and their discoveries in connection with the cause and 
prevention of this disease mark an epoch in medicine. Their 
reports have already been published in Tue JourNaL and show 
the highest degree of scientific accuracy combined with excel- 
lent discrimination. Dr. Reed was operated on for appendi- 
citis on November 17, but did not rally from the operation, and 
died November 23. 

Harrison Steele, M.D. Rush Medical College, Ch : 
1868, chief surgeon of the Toledo, Peoria and Western Railroad, 
a member of the Illinois State Medical Society, and once presi- 
dent of the Peoria City Medical Society, died at his home in 
Peoria, November 14, after a lingering illness, aged 66. The 
Peoria City Medical Society, at a special meeting held Novem- 
ber 15, passed resolutions of eulogy and sorrow. 


William Henry Haynes, M.D. New York University, 1878, 
a specialist in nervous and mental diseases and president of the 
Brooklyn Society for Neurology, died at his home in Brooklyn, 
November 15, from Bright’s disease, after an illness of one 
year, aged 46. 

William H. Crim, M.D. University of Maryland, 1870, died 
suddenly at his home in Baltimore, from heart disease, Novem- 
ber 15, aged 57. He was assistant surgeon of the Fifth Regi- 
ment, Maryland National Guard, in 1872, and surgeon in 1881. 


John H. Currey, M.D. Shelby Medical College, Nashville, 
Tenn., a surgeon in the Confederate service, in the Civil War, 
and postmaster of Nashville, Tenn., for several years, died at 
his home near Nashville, November 11, from apoplexy, aged 71. 


Roger Trowbridge Atkinson, M.D. cum laude, Harvard 
University Medical School, 1898, assistant surgeon, U. 8. Navy, 
attached to the U. 8. S. Prairie, died at the Naval Hospital, 
Norfolk, Va., November 10, from malarial fever, aged 30. 


Thomas E. Powell, M.D. University of Louisville, Ky., 
1874, some-time president of the Vanderburg Medical Society, 
died at his home in Evansville, Ind., November 17, from rheu- 
matism of the heart, aged 55. 
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Frederick W. Vandersloot, M.D. University of Maryland, 
Baltimore, 1855, for many years a practitioner of Lock Haven, 
Pa., died at his home in Wilmington, Del., from heart disease, 
November 14, aged 72. 

Leroy J. Wisman, M.D. University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, 1898, a member of the Livingston County (IIl.) Medical 
Society, died at his home in Huntington, Ind., November 9, 
after a short illness. 


Charles Brewster Spratt, M.D. Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, 1897, of Jacksonville, Fla., died, November 13, 
from typhoid fever, aged 32. At a special meeting of the Duval 
County Medical Society, November 13, resolutions were adopted. 

Lundern M. Phillips, M.D. University of Vermont, 1882, a 
member of the Yates County (N. Y.) Medical Society, died at 
his home in Penn Yan, from stomach trouble, November 10, 
aged 44. 

Ira B. Geer, M.D. formerly of Evanston, IIl., but for several 

ears a resident of Florida, died at his home in Winter Park, 
November 8, from debility, following a fracture of the hip, 
aged 84. 


James William McQuitty, M.D. Missouri Medical College, 
St. Louis, 1894, died at his home in Midway, Mo., from an 
overdose of opium accidentally administered, November 5, 
aged 30. 

George F. Melifant, M.D. Dartmouth Medical College, 
Hanover, N. H., 1888, died at his home in Millville, Mass., 
November 4, from biliary colic, after a short illness, aged 38. 

Durham M. Creel, M.D. College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Keokuk, Iowa, 1878, died at his home in Industry, November 12, 
from exhaustion following a carbuncle on the neck, aged 83. 

Gregory J. Phelan, M.D. New York University, 1847, a 
member of the American Medical Association, died at his home 
in San Francisco, November 5, from paralysis, aged 80. 

A. DeV. M.D. Texas Medical College and Hospital, 
Galveston, 1868, died at his residence in Marquez, Texas, Nov- 
ember 7, from pneumonia, after a short illness, aged 58. 

James Allen Meek, M.D. Jefferson Medical College, Phila- 
delphia, 1881, died from pneumonia at his home in Bunker Hill, 
Ind., October 30, after an illness of two weeks, aged 74. 

Charles M. Hollingsworth, M.D. University of Maryland, 
Baltimore, 1882, died suddenly at his home in Harrisonburg, 
Va., from heart disease, November 9, aged 45. 

Duncan McLarty, M.D. Toronto (Ont.) University, 1867, 
twice mayor of St. Thomas, Ont., died at Buffalo General Hos- 
pital, a week after an operation, aged 63. 

Francis T. R. Wagner, M.D. University of Gottingen, Ger- 
many, 1857, died suddenly from apoplexy, at his home in 
Wilkesbarre, Pa.. November 1, aged 68. 

Alex. H. Davidson, M.D. Tulane University, New Orleans, 
1895, of Boerne, Texas, died at San Antonio, November 2, from 
peritonitis, after a long illness, aged 39, 

William H. Kimberlin, M.D. Hospital Medical College, 
Kansas City, 1884, an eve specialist of Kansas City, was shot 
and killed by a patient, November 11. 

James B. Clifton, M.D. New York University, 1857, died 
at his home in Louisburg, N. ©., November 2, from paralysis, 
after an illness of one week, aged 67. 


Charles R. Riebsam, M.D. University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, died at his home in Madison, Wis., November 12, 
after an illness of one day, aged 76. 


Willis Sperry, M.D. Western Reserve University, Cleve: 
land, Ohio, 1851, died at his home in Tallmadge, Ohio, Novem. 
ber 7, from heart disease, aged 79. 


Alfred Booth, M.D. Harvard University Medical School, 
Boston, died at his home in Springfield, Mass., November 16, 
from senile debility, aged 78. 


Newell G. Tullis, M.D. Medical College of Georgia, Au- 
gusta, 1872, died at his home in Thomasville, Ga., November 11, 
after a long illness, aged 50. 


David Lyle, M.D. Medical College of the State of South 
Carolina, Charleston, 1868, died at his home in the Edgemoor 
Section, S. C., November 10, 

J. Moore Hart, M.D. Trinity Medical College, Toronto, 1871, 
of Toronto, while hunting in Muskoka, died suddenly, November 
10, from apoplexy, aged 52. 

J. S. Spangler, M.D. College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Keokuk, lowa, died at his home in Ute, lowa, November 5, 
from pneumonia, aged 43. 
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H. M. Craton, M.D. College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Keokuk, lowa, 1867, of Jesup, lowa, died at Downing, Wis., 
November 18, aged 76. 

William Henry Hosmer, M.D. Dartmouth Medical College, 
Hanover, N. H., 1838, died at his home in Penacook, N. H., 
November 15, aged 88. 


S. Dodge, M.D. Harvard University Medical School, 
Boston, 1881, died at his home in West Acton, Mass., November 
2, after a long illness. 

Ransom R. Crothers, M.D. University of Maryland, 1873, 
at Colora, Md., November 8, from heart disease, after an illness 
of two weeks, aged 57, 

John C. Hardy, M.D. Columbus (Ohio) Medical College, 
1881, died at his home in Marietta, Ohio, from hemorrhage of 
the stomach, aged 47. 

Adelbert E. M.D. New York University, 1873, 
died at his home in Manistique, Mich., November 12, from 
tuberculosis, aged 56, 

Junius H. Wattles, M.D. University Medical College, 
Kansas City, Mo., 1897, died at his home in that city, Novem. 
ber 9, aged about 50. 

Arthur Britnall, M.D. Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1881, of Liverpool, Ohio, died recently at eside 
Hospital, Cleveland. 

Samuel C. Fechtig, M.D. University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, 1846, died at his home in Wellersburg, Pa., November 
2, aged 80. 

M.D. Missouri Medical College, St. 


George W. Fringer, 
Louis, 1869, died at his home in Pana, IIl., November 17, 
67. 


‘ 
William P. Kennedy, M.D. University of Maryland, Balti. 
more, 1885, died at his home, in Warsaw, N. C., November 9. 
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Clippings from Lay Exchanges. 
HOW IS THE PATIENT? 

“Last Saturday, Dr. performed an operation . . . 
which, from a scientific standpoint, places former recorded 
operations in the dark. has been afflicted with plural 
effusion of the right lung. Dr. inserted the pump, and 
after extracting about a pint was inclined to let it rest at that, 
but the patient was not in the least fatigued so he continued 
and removed the entire accumulation, 68 ounces or more than 
half a gallon. 

“Dr. has the bottle and its contents on exhibition. The 
quantity removed is double what the authorities claimed to be 
a safe operation.”—Jone (Cal.) Echo, May 10, 1902. 


SEVERAL SPINAL JOINTS REMOVED. 

“The physicians at the City Hospital yesterday performed 
the operation of laminectomy upon , an Italian, in hopes 
of relieving him of paralysis caused by a broken back. , 
The physicians removed several joints from the backbone to 
relieve the pressure against the spinal cord which causes the 
paralysis.”-——Cincinnati (Ohio) Commercial Tribune, April 
25, 1902. 


SLIPPED INNOMINATE. 

“Mr. B—— had been examined and treated by a number of 
prominent physicians but the cause of his trouble which was 
usually diagnosed as sciatica had been overlooked. His condi- 
tion was one that osteopaths term ‘slipped innominate,’ the 
ilium on the affected side being slightly dislocated upward and 
backward.”—Ludington (Mich.) Record-Appeal, May 16, 1902. 


A DARNED RUPTURE, 
“Dr. —— and his assistants placed about twenty-five feet of 


silver wire in ’s abdomen in darning a rupture of the 
anterior abdominal wall.”—Chicago Chronicle, April 25, 1902. 


THE WISCONSIN FOR HAHNEMANN, 


“Dr, ——, Dean of Hawwernawn Medical college was in town 
on Thursday. —Janesville (Wis.) Gazette, June 1, 
1901. 
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ERAMIC COMA. 

“Dr. J. E. MeD-—— died at the family residence. . . 
The immediate cause of death was eramic coma the same being 
brought on by catarrhal jaundice and kidney and bladder 
trouble.”"—Quincy (Ill.) Journal, April 22, 1902. 


State Boards of Registration. 


Prosecution in Kansas.—Dr. H. W. Roby, Topeka, seere- 
tary of the Kansas board, is to be congratulated on his cam- 
paign against unlicensed practitioners in that state. Informa- 
tion against seventeen of these in Kansas City, Kan., has been 
filed, and thirty more are to be proceeded against in that city. 

Osteopathic School Not Reputable. —Some time ago, one 
M. V. Aldrich was refused license in Goshen, Ind., because he 
did not have a diploma from a college of the required standing. 
He sued the Indiana board and was defeated. On appeal the 
decision against him has just been reaffirmed. The evidence in 
the ease showed that the college which Mr. Aldrich attended, 
the National School of Osteopathy, Chicago, is not what the 
board considers “reputable.” 

Illinois April Examination.—The following is a report of 
the examination held by the Illinois State Board of Health, at 
Chicago, April 9-11, 1902, as supplied by Dr. J. A. Egan, see- 
retary, Spring! sld: Written examination; subjects, 11; ques- 
tions, 110; percentage required to pass, 75; total number ex- 
amined, 98; passed 93; failed, 5. 

PASSED. 
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Candl- Sch. of Year Per 
date. Pract. College Grad. Cent. 
College of Phys. and Surgs., Chicago. 1902 

: College of Phvs. and Sures., Chicago. 1902 R4 
O10 College of Phys. and Suregs., Chicago. 1902 84 
O25 College of Phys. and Surgs., Chicago. 1902 R3 

1034 College of Phys. and Sures., Chicago. 1902 81 
OR6 College of Phys. and Surgs., Chicago. 1902 82 
ono College of Phys. and Surgs., Chicago. 1902 85 

1040 College of Phys. and Sures., Chicago. 1900 81 
041 College of Phys. and Surgs., Chicago. 1902 82 
061 College of Phys. and Surgs., Chicago. 1902 82 
62 College of Phys. and Surges... Chicago. 1902 79 

1074 College of Phys. and Sures., Chicago. 1902 81 
ORG College of Phys. and Surgs., Chicago. 190° x4 

1087 College of Phys. and Surgs., Chicago. 1902 83 
993 Rush Medica 646006608" 901 87 
Rush Medical College............. 1902 
997 Rush Medical College............. 1902 
998 ush Medical College............. 1902 88 

1002 Rush Medical College............. 1902 87 
004 Rush Medical College............. 02 
007 q Rush Medical College............. 1900 79 
O15 . Rush Medical College............. 1902 78 
O17 ., Rush Medical College............. 1902 89 
021 Rush Medical College............. 1902 R4 
023 : Rush Medical College............. 1902 82 

1026 Rush Medical College............. 1902 86 
028 : Rush Medical College............. 1902 92 
029 : Rush Medical College............. 1902 an 
033 Rush Medical College............. 1902 85 
O35 q Rush Medical College............. 1902 84 
O37 Rush Medical College............. 1902 91 
44 Rush Medical College............. 1902 83 
045 Rush Medical College............. 1902 90 
049 Rush Medical College............. 1902 87 
On4 Rush Medical College............. 1902 
One Rush Medical College............. 1902 80 
063 Rush Medical Collewe............. 1902 87 
O64 a Rush Medical College............. 1902 an 
OR Rush Medical College............. 1902 88 
HGR Rush Medical College......... 1902 &3 

1076 Rush Medica! College............. 1900 90 
Rush Medical College............. 1901 83 
Aga Rush Medic 1902 Rh 
Hiomeo. Medical College. . 1902 84 

1983 Chicago Homeopathic — College 1902 8h 
Dunham Medical College.......... 1902 86 

1060 Dunham Medical 1902 an 

1969 Dunham Medical College........... 1902 80 

1000 St. Louis College of Phys. and Surges. 1902 81 

1008 St. Louis College of Phys. and Surgs. 1902 81 
O19 St. Louis College of Phys. and Surgs. 190° 0 

1047 St. Louis College of Phys. and Surges. 1902 82 

1071 St. Louis College of Phys. and Surgs. 1902 R83 

77 St. Louis College of Phys. and Surges. 1902 76 

1079 . St. Louis College of Phys. and Surgs. 1902 79 

1005 . University of Pennsylvania........ 1808 90 

1073 University of Penseyivania 1900 

1051 ‘ University of Naples, Italy......... SON 84 

1052 University of Geneva. 86 

108 niversity of Michigan............ son 

1 Bennett Medical College........... 1902 87 

1000 Rennett Medical College........... 1902 87 

1911 Bennett Medical College........... 102 

1012 Rennett Medical College........... 1902 84 

1013 Bennett Medica! College........... 1902 80 

1022 Bennett Medicai College........... 1902 80 

1024 Bennett Medical College........... 1902 gh 
027 Bennett Medical College........... 1902 7h 

1020 Bennett Medica 1902 88 
046 Bennett Medical College........... 1902 R7 
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PASSED 
Candi- Sch. of Year Per 
date. Pract. Col Grad. @ent. 
1053 4 Bennett Medical College........... 1902 86 
058 . Bennett Medical College........... 1902 86 
1072 ‘ Bennett Medical College........... 1902 85 
O78 tl Bennett Medical College........... 1902 86 
Osi . Bennett Medical College........... 1902 87 
4 Bennett Medical College........... 1902 SS 
014 q Northwestern Univ. Medical School. 1902 93 
016 a Illinois Medical College............ 1902 82 
048 Illinois Medical ¢ 1902 77 
O75 Illinois Medical College............ 902 84 
oso . Illinois Medical College............ 1902 80 
018 ‘ val University, Quebec.......... 901 84 
032 . National Medica) University........ 902 87 
O50 National Medical University....... 1901 87 
038 q American Medical College, St. Louis. 1902 ga 
1088 ) American Medical College, St. Louis. 1902 79 
1042 i. Harvey Medical College............ 902 82 
943 Marion Sims Med. Coll St. — 899 92 
Onn Michigan Coll. of M. and S., Detro 901 77 
1057 . Jefferson Medical College.......... 875 81 
1066 q Louisville Medical College......... 902 77 
LOOT College of } and Surg., Chicago... 1902 86 
070 I Hahnemann Medical Col ege, Chicago 1902 86 
FAILED. 
1001 P.M. National Medical University, Chicago 1902 70 
1003 Hi. Hahnemann Medical College, Chicago 1901 72 
1020 H. Hahnemann Collene Chicago 69 
031 R. Jenner Medical College............ 190 64 
R. College of Phys. . Chicago. 1902 73 
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Report on the Pathologic Exhibit. 

Dr. F. M. Jeffries, New York, Chairman of the Committee on 
Pathologic Exhibit at the Saratoga meeting of the American 
Medical Association, held June 10 to 13, 1902, makes the fol- 
lowing report: 

From a standpoint of attendance as well as the extent of 
the materials brought to Saratoga the exhibit was an un- 
doubted success this year, even exceeding the expectations of 
those interested in its achievement. 

The Committee wishes to express its sincerest gratitude to 
those by whose efforts this success was attained. Those not 
familiar with museum and laboratory work can form no appre- 
ciation of the amount of labor involved in the selection, prepa- 
ration and shipment of an exhibit. It means labor, too, for 
which not even an indirect monetary remuneration can be ex- 
pected and accordingly are the thanks of the American Medical 
Association as a whole all the more necessary. 

Those who have felt that such an exhibit was not only im- 
practical but unnecessary have now had three successful ex- 
hibits to point out their errors. The Scientific Exhibit is not 
intended to be of interest alone to laboratory men—this is 
indeed a small part of its scope. It is true the laboratory man 
finds here a mint of information in his line, especially in the 
art of mounting and preserving museum specimens. He comes 
in contact with workers in the same line from all parts of the 
continent and leaves the exhibit with a host of new ideas which 
he could never have attained by a perusal of all current liter- 
ature. 

But what of the greater number of visitors—the practition. 
ers, be they general practitioners, surgeons or specialists? No 
matter what his specialty the medical man could find here un- 
limited material, all grist for his mill. No one museum or lab- 
oratory could afford him the practical information that awaited 
him here. And notwithstanding the statement made in the 
opening paragraph concerning the attendance, the writer feels 
that the members did not take advantage of the exhibit as they 
should. There were scores present in Saratoga who did not 
visit the exhibit. Many of those who called did so because 
friends discovered (1) the exhibit and went out and brought 
them in. 

The location this year was ideal in every respect and should 
be remembered by future committees on arrangements. If the 
attendance is not all that could be wished in such quarters 
much less must be expected in rooms that are inaccessible or 
otherwise undesirable. 

The exhibit was housed in the ball-room of Congress Hall, 
one flight up and fronting on the main street. We had a sign 
up across the sidewalk beneath which every visitor had to pass 
in order to get to the bureau of registration, Association post 
office, ete. 
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The scope of the exhibit was even greater than that of 1900, 
though numerically it was not so great, comprising as it did 
1,528 specimens as opposed to 2,130 at St. Paul. It will be 
observed that the number of exhibitors is surprisingly small 
when the number of exhibits is considered. 

It was the effort of the committee this year to avoid the 
necessity of classification at the exhibit by having each exhib- 
itor confine his selections as far as possible to materials illus- 
trative of one theme, as it were. By this means each exhibit 
was left intact, which was not only a source of satisfaction to 
the exhibitors, but was a means of saving much labor when 
time was a consideration. 

In the opinion of the committee future exhibits should not be 
larger than the one at present under consideration. In the first 
place a larger exhibit might be uninviting to the visitor be- 
cause of its extensiveness and the labor involved in its inspec- 
tion. Secondly, a larger exhibit could hardly be accommodated 
with satisfactory housing and thus cause the exhibits to be 
cramped and crowded. And finally, future exhibits must be 
considered and we roust not put all our eggs in one basket, as 
it were. 

Though the exhibit is under the auspices of the Section on 
Pathology and Physiology, the physiologic exhibit was woe- 
fully meager and yet the physiologic laboratories and class- 
roems could furnish valuable materials in almost unlimited 
quantities. The attention of future committees is called to this 
feature that they may put forth extra efforts to secure such 
exhibits and thus greatly enhance the usefulness of the depart- 
ment. 

The attention of future committees is finally called to the 
necessity of having an attendant at the door of the hall to keep 
out those having nothing but morbid curiosity to satisfy. At 
Saratoga it was found that the local population became greatly 
interested, and boys, girls, men and women began to fill the 
hall until it became necessary to station a man at the door, 
and if this man’s experience counts for anything, future at- 
tendants should be of the strenuous sort. 

@ur thanks are due to the Albany Medical Colleg¢ and Ernst 
Leitz fer the loan of fifty microscopes during the session. 


LIST OF EXHIBITS. 
COLLEGB OF PHYSICIANS, MILWAUKEE: THOMAS FITZGIBBONS. 
Phetegraphie illustrations of tumors removed............... 30 
Sueh « collection taken in conjunction with the microscopic 
seetions and histories would comprise a most valuable source of 
infermation. 


. BYRON ROBINSON, CHICAGO. 

Skiagraphs of seteaed subjects demonstrating vascular systems 15 
CORNELL MEDICAL COLLEGE, DR. B. H, BUXTON. 
Mievophotographs and enlargements, tissues and bacteria... .. 50 

Thies collection was admirable in every respect and repre- 
sents the highest type of skill and perfection in laboratory 
photegraphy. 


CORNELL MEDICAL COLLEGE, DR. J. EWING. 
SeaSuant hemorrhagic variola, diphtheritic bronchitis and lobular 


Confluent variola, diff eat bene — 
u 
Secondary hemorrhagic variola, diphtheritic tracheitis....... 
te discrete variola (trac 
Conglomerate hemorrhagic 
Punctate hemorrhagic in a 
Conglomerate eruption-—diffuse, hemorr 
Seanty discrete variola 


-late scarlatina—form eruption...... 
Various stages of echie 
Early confluent (trachea) 
Primary bemorrhagic hha. 2 cases) . eee 
Primary hemorrhagic (trachea, 2 cases) . 

rly secondary hemorrhagic 
Confluent secondary (black smallpox) 
Human glanders (pustular lesions of the skin) 
Variola (rib) 


este 


eee 


eee eee eee 


eee eee 


death after trae heotomy 

Primary hemorrhagic 6 00.6 6 oes 1 
Diserete lesion of es 1 
Acute ulcerative endesaréitio 1 
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rrhagic a necrotic orchitis (variola)................ 


CORNELL MEDICAL COLLEGE, DR. JOHNSTON. 


Melanoma: Tumor and metastases in skin, liver, lungs and 


eart 
Sare 
years’ standing SOS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 0. R. CHADWELL AND 


W. H, WATERS. 

Gross pathologic specimens preserved in Kaiserling’s fluid and 
Too much can not be said in praise of this collection or of 

this method for mounting tissues for teaching purposes. The 

natural colors and markings are retained, close inspection is 
admitted. 
DARTMOUTH MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

Fibroma of uterus, weight 42 pounds...................6.44. 

Malignant adenoma of fundus uteri...................6565. 

Congenital Cy, 6.00660 6000 

of cervix 3 


DR. D. A. KUYK, RICHMOND, VA. 
Gross and microscopic specimens of tubercular iritis in girl 
BE GE 
EDWARD GIBBS, X-RAY LABORATORY, N. Y. UNIVERSITY AND BELLEVUS 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
X-ray illustrations of bronchial tree in situ injected with fine 
bird shot 


DR. H. G. GRAHAM, CHICAGO, 


Microscopic demonstrations of diatomace and bacteria....... 14 
DR. WINFIELD 8S. HALL, CHICAGO. 
Chest pantograph for measuring contours of chests.......... 1 
DR. LEO LOER. 

Sarcoma of rat with drawings from microscopic specimens... 3 
N. HOSPITAL FOR RUPTURED AND CRIPPLED-—F. M. JEFFRIES. 

Jsteo-myelitis, femur and tibia....... 1 
Tubercular ostitis os calcis..... 1 
Double hip-joint disease, bony ankylosis...............55.55. 1 

DR. A. D. MEWPRORN, NEW YORK CITY. 

Cultures of fungi of skin diseases grown on media in Erlen- 
TTT TTT TT TTT 16 
Lantern slides of some 13 
Colored charts illustrating skin lesions..............6600065 9 

“a of —? cultures of trichophytons, microsporum, achorion 

Bodin’ 8 of drop cultures of trichophytons...... 1 
New method of making drop cultures of the hyphomycete. . 1 


This collection gave evidence of a great amount of labor 
requiring skill and patience and embracing a department of 
biology greatly neglected in this country. Dr. Mewborn is to 
be congratulated on the results he has attained. 

MUSEUM MOSES TAYLOR HOSPITAL, DR. J. M. WAINWRIGHT, 
SCRANTON, PA, 
HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, DR, W. T. PORTER. 
Exhibit of some new physiologic 
HYGIENIC LABORATORY, U. 8S. MARINE-HOSPITAL SERVICE, 


Cultures of tubercle bacilli on various fruits and vegetables as 
nutrient media 
Cultures of acid. 


roof bacilli resembling tubercle bacilli grown 


on various fruits and vegetables as nutrient media......... 
MEDICAL CLINIC OF RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE, DR. FRANK BILLINGS. 
Series of microphotographs of spinal cord lesions............ 


THE UNIVERSITY AND —, HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, LEON T. 
WALD. 
Larynx 


2° 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
sndothelioma from cc 1 
Primary hemorrhagic (death on-third day 
Confluent secondary hemorrhagic (trachea 
arynx, syphilitic ulceration of.. 
Larynx, asphyxia due to lodgment 
Lung, from 2-year-old child, showin 
and fibro-puruleat pleuris 
Lung, tuberculosis, acute or chron 
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sung, chronic ow orrbage...----- *hotographs of patient wit leprosy 
Liver, echinococcus multilocularis, fou ph h pellagra or Italian leprosy... ... 3 
(amebic colitis) T. ©. MARTIN, CLEVELAND, onto. 
Kidney, renal calculi .......... 9066606000 BANY MEDICAL COLLPGR. 
Kidney (pair), post scariatinal nephritis epebaegseoeséees Inferior maxilla: Necrosis from absorption “ phosphorus 
Kidney (pair) and parenchymatous. degeneration through cavity of decayed 
Brain, endothelioma of dura brain. Fracture and distortion of 
Brain, glioma of frontal lobe... Humerus : Aahyteste 
Carcinoma of cervix uteri Radius and ulna: Syphilitic 
Fetus in utero—seven weeks’ gestation. Radius and ulna: Syphilitic periostitis................ 
Fetus with membranes, about ve weeks" gestation Radius and ulna: Exostosis with ankylosis............... 
showing tree in situ, injected with fine Femur: Distortion and 
L. B. GOLDHORN. Femur and tibia: Arthritis 
Photomicrographs and drawings blood parasites stained by 2 
This collection from the University and Bellevue ficepttal and 
Medical College, comprising as it did such a diversity of ma- 4 
terial, rich in rare specimens, was worth all the trouble en- Tibia Fibul a: ton 
countered in getting up e laboratory Tibla and Fibula : Fracture without treatment. 
n t ighest type. and Fibula Fertestitis from chronic ulcer o 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, CHICAG®, ILL. Foot: Caries of Uh. metatarsus and phalanges............ 
Brain specimens neatly mounted on wooden bases on each of which the diagnosis 
OPUS was plainly printed. In the writer's experience, there are few 
Hare lip and cast. medical cofleges which possess so extensive and comprehensive 
42 a collection of specimens illustrative of bone lesions. 
anatomy : bear, turtle, opossum, snake, 
ox, horse, deer, CINCINNATI HOSPITAL MUSEUM. 
Lobar pneumonia, red 
This was one of the most extensive exhibits presented. Par- ‘Tuberculosis 
ticularly valuable were the dissections and head sections. oe 
These were of a nature and accuracy rarely encountered, and in 20 


justice to all concerned it should be stated that they were pre- 
pared by the students of the college. 
The 36 cases of theses represent the regular work of the 
students. 
DR. RORERT ABBE, NEW YORK. 


Single tight strictures, appendix...... 10 
Acute septic follicular leer 14 
Graphic and easy od of illustrating and demonstrating 


retrograde changes in inoperable cancer of breast during 
treatment with z-ray, by means of plaster casts 
Total 
This collection is not only remarkable for its elaborateness, 
but for the excellency of their mountings, affording as they do 
perfeet demonstrations of the various lesions of the appendix. 
MILWAUKEE MEDICAL COLLEGE, DRS, WUERDEMANN AND BLACK. 
Sections of eye In giyce 


rin 
Collection of 
angio sarcoma 


Vhotographs illustrating 000000 36 


Particularly worthy of mention in this collection was the 
series of mounts of the eye. 
DR. EVANS, LA CROSSE, WIS. 
Iiiustrative cases of 12 
These sets of stones were neatly displayed in a case specially 
prepared and afforded an excellent demonstration of this lesion. 


NEW YORK POLYCLINIC LABORATORY, F. M. JEFFRIES. 
A collection of interesting microscopic mounts : 
Lymph gland with thyroid tissue 
Endothelioma of brea 
Sclerosis of penis with ossification 
Adeno-chondroma of parotid... 
arge round celled sarcoma of leg 
JDeermatitis papillaris capiliitii 
Struma suprarenalis of kidney 
Mixed celled sarcoma from a canary 
Fatty embolus in lung following fracture of rib 
Granular ependy mitis 
A rare form of hemorrhagic sarcoma from a boy with multiple 
Colloid carcinoma primary in breast 
Struma hyperplastica, thyroid eee 
Intramural fibroma, intermural myoma and epithelioma, all 
Tuberecular uterus from child 
etechial hemorrhage cerebellum, malaria 
Endothelioma of lung 


“eee eee 


“eee eee eee 


“eee eee eee ee 


—— 


INDIANA STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY, FRANK B. WYNN, INDIANAPOLIS, 
These represented the extremes in size and the various types. 
One very large one showed lamination most beautifully. 
One of these was formed about chewing gum; another about 
a pipe-stem; one weighing 4%, ounces was removed from a lad 
of ten years; and 35 of them were obtained by operation in a 
missionary hospital in Persia. 
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illustrating a siudy of multiple | 


Nov. 29, 1902. 


These were as large as small hen’s eggs; san wan denial 
through the abdominal! wall, two passed by the rectum, and one 
obtained postmortem. 
Hair balls, renal calculi, ete., from lower animals............ 
Very remarkable in this group was an immense hair-ball ten 
inches in diameter, composed of hog-hair and obtained from an 
ox which had grazed upon a pasture field where hog-hair had 
been strewn. 


Among other interesting things, this contained a mortar 
which belonged to the surgeon of Lafayette; also a skull tre 
phined by Baron Larrey, chief surgeon of Napoleon I, in his 
campaign against Moscow. 

The Indiana State Medical Society is entitled to the distine- 
tion of being the pioneer in the pathologic exhibit idea, having 
had such an exhibit at its annual meetings for five years past, 
and being the first to make an exhibit at the meeting of the 
American Medical Association. This was at the Columbus 
meeting in 1899, when some 300 specimens were shown. The 
good example set was followed by the inauguration of a Patho- 
logic Exhibit at the Atlantic City meeting, and the adoption of 
the idea by other state societies. 

DR. J. SCHAMBERG AND DR. J. WALLIS, PHILADELIHIA. 
Wax models of cutaneous diseases... 21 


on. BR. M. RANDOLIU, PHILADELPHIA, 
New cabinet for microscopic slides, designed by the late Thos. 
S. Kirkbr de 


on. GAYLORD T. CLARK, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 


Apparatus demonstrating the action of the aortle and mitral 


This apparatus, designed and made in the college, most 
effectually attained the ends desired and ellowed the complete 
observation of the valves in action. A bullock’s heart was 
mounted and with cleverly devised water tubes systolic and 
diastolic rhythm was obtained. This exhibit proved to be one 
of the most atiractive exhibice. 


LABORATORY, KUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE, CHICAGO 
Cystic sarcoma of bone 
Hynerplastic tuberculosis of great omentum... 
noilateral arteriosclerotic atrophy of kidney se 
Papillary tumor of the gall bladder, accompanying calculi. 
Chronic caseous nodular tuberculosis of the liwer............. 
earcinoma in the subpleural lymph............... 
t rombo is it the ovarian vein... . 
i ae and nodular secondary melano sarcoma of 
Primary ¢iffuse round celled sarcoma of 
Chronic hyperplastic tuberculosis of the cecum.............- 
Metastatic melano- sarcoma of the lymph in the lleum. 
Acute gastritis—-arsenical poisoning 
Diffuse carcinoma of the stomach... 
Experimental! oldiomycosis in lung of dog... 
Cast of trachea and bronchi... ... 


“ee 


Primary carcinoma of the TTT 
sticercus cellulosa from brain and spinal cord............. 
etastatic carcinoma nodules of the diaphragmatic surface of 
ultiple fibromas of the left sciatic merve....... 
fibromas of the right sciatic merve....... 
Asc ending pyelonephritis earcinoma of bladder.......... 
splenitis with large areas of caseous tu- 


— 


Chronic gastritis yun roduction of the “état mamelouné”. . 
Specimen illustrating adaptation of the tail for support follow- 
ing traumatic removal of right hind A. @ rat..... 
Sarcoma of the spimal meninges... . 
Fat necrosis from a case of gangrenous pancreatitis.......... ; 


of tumor.-! 


see 


calcu 
Malignant ypernephroma 
of me. bronchus a peribron- 
Malarial p of the skin....... 
Acute metritis following bese " 
tatic carcinoma nodules 
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Stomach trom case of carbelle 
Dentiduous cystoma “Inferior at 1 
Multiple secondary carcinoma of the lung.................. 1 


This was one of the most extensive and valuable exhibits. 
The collection embraced material covering a wide field of re- 
search work and the mounts were of the highest type of per- 
fection. 

DR. J. F. SCHAMBERG, PHILADELPHIA. 


Skin of hemorrhagic preserved in Kaiserling’s fluid 
lly sealed cells 


hermetica 
Skin of smallpox, fourth day 
Skin of smallpox, se y 
Skin of smallpox. 
Skin of smallpox, hemorrhagic 


Total 


DR. M. K. KASSABIAN, IN CHARGE OF ROENTOEN-RAY LABORATORY OF 
THE MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL OF PHILADELPHIA. 

A series of skiagrams: Various stages of pulmonary tuber- 
eulosis, aneurism of aorta, displacement of heart foreign 
bodies in brain and eye, renal and vesical calcul, every 
variety of fracture and dis'ocation and cadavers with In- 
jected circulatory and respiratory systems 


ee eee 
ee eee 


ee 


TT 100 
DR. DAVID RIESMAN, PHILADELPHIA. 
Mounted sections of pancreas, lung and kidney with calcareous 
L epee from a bey aged 3 years with synostosis of 


DR. HERBERT EMERSON, MASS. (PRivate 


eee 


Total 


Very attractive was the collection of appendices which were 


mounted in a manner quite original and caleuleted to best 
show the specimens. 


LABORATORY OF THE STATE LIVE STOCK SANITARY BOARD OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 
of calf with human tubercular sputum 


of rabbit wich nodules from inoculation with timothy 
grass bac 

Lung of dog nec wane with culture of tuberculosis from mes- 
enteric pase ld 


eee eee ee en 


Viscera of monk 


i 

1 

1 

i 

ine. ons on ese 1 

Tubereular larynx of cow 1 
1 

0 

1 

t 


eee eee eee 


1 
ra of monkey fed with bovine tubercle beet from milk. 
co goat infected with human tubercle bacilll........... 


Medical Organization. 


Membership in State Societies. 

One of the fundamental principles in the new plan of or- 
ganization—new except in a few states—is that membership 
in the county society carries with it membership in the state 
society. A few physicians—happily only a few—object to this. - 
Not that they object to the membership, but they are not will- 
ing to pay, directly or indirectly, their share of the expenses 
incurred by the state body. As this is the main objection, on 
the part of those who have not heretofore supported the state 
society, to the systematic plan now going into effect, it may be 
well to consider it for a moment. 

In the first place we must have a clear appreciation of the 
duplex character of the reorganized state society. It will con- 
sist of: 1, a legislative or business body, called in most states 
the House of Delegates; 2, the scientific branch, which thus far 
has received no distinctive name, but which we may call the 
General Meeting, 

THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 

The House of Delegates is made up of duly elected repre. 
sentatives of the county societies. This body makes and 
amends the constitution and by-laws, transacts all the business, 
elects the officers, ete. It will, if it does its duty, see that laws 
affecting the profession are enforced, and will 
lawyers for this purpose. It will, if it thinks it ad- 


Miscellaneous specimens 8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
ing various pathologic lesions............ 
A series of charts showing laboratory outfits (diagnostic) for 
pathologic, hematologic and bacteriologk specimens gas 
a 
1 
| 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
yas 
ike growth occurring in bovine actin 
rtrophy o the prostate, diverticula of the bladd 
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visable, appoint committees to try to have the laws regulat- 
ing medical practice made what they should be, to inquire into 
conditions affecting the profession and the public, and to aid 
the county societies to be of practical benefit to their members 
and to the profession. In a word, its function will be to 
represent and act for the profession of the state in every way 


as circumstances dictate, and as conditions require, and 
to spend money as may be necessary to accomplish 
these objects. In point of fact, and this should be 


clearly and distinetly understood, the House of Delegates 
of a state society is the state society in the eyes of 
the law. This being so, then it naturally follows that the mem- 
bers of the state society, strictly speaking, are those who are 
elected as such by the component societies. We realize that 
this is a quibbling with terms, and that few will be willing to 
acknowledge that the General. Meeting is not the state society. 
We state the matter in this way, however, more to emphasize 
the importance of the legislative body in the eyes of the law 
over the General Meeting. 


THE GENERAL MEETING, OR THE STATE SOCIETY. 

The functions of the General Meeting are scientific, or educa- 
tional and social, and are thus entirely distinct from those of 
the House of Delegates. The General Meeting transacts no 
business and spends no money, neither is there any expense 
connected with the meeting, except that which is incurred in 
getting up and circulating the program—a very small item. 
Usually the halls for the meetings are provided by the local 
profession, assisted or not by the citizens. In other words, 
there is so little expense connected with the General Meeting as 
a scientific body that practically no “state society dues” would 
be necessary to keep it up. (We purposely omit the considera- 
tion of the expense of publishing the papers and discussions, 
whether in journal or book form, leaving that for a future 
consideration. 

Who are members of this larger body, the state society or 
General Meeting, whichever title is preferred? Who has a 
right to attend its meetings? Under the new scheme of or- 
ganization every member of every component society has a right 
to attend and participate in these meetings; in other words, is 
a member of the state society. No certificate will be required 
of a member of a county society when he attends the state 
society meeting, no formal application, only his name must be 
on the roster of the county society of the county in which he 
lives. One would think that there could be no objection to 
this. One of the great desires of those who have charge of 
scientific meetings, whether national, state or district, whether 
special or general in their character, is to have a large attend- 
ance. Consequently, the state societies in the past have 
striven in every way possible to get a large attend- 
ance, and even those who were not members were invited to 
attend the meetings, although they had no right to take part. 
Every respectable physician has been made welcome, and even 
a homeopath or an eclectic would not be ordered out should 
he happen in. No one will deny that it should be the object 
of the officers of a state society to get every physician in the 
state to attend its meetings, for the reason that it will be 
beneficial to all concerned. Neither the payment of dues nor 
going to the trouble of making formal application should be 
put in the way of those whose attendance is desired. The state 
society is not a select body, and never has been so considered. 
The majority of the states have always accepted, without 
reference to a committee or anything else, those who come 
delegated from a county society. The fact that they were 
members of such a society was satisfactory evidence that they 
were fit for membership. Hence, we can not understand that 
there can be any possible objection to allowing every physician 
who belongs to a county society to attend the General Meeting 

-the state society—without any formality. 

The only objection is that referred to at the beginning of 
this article, namely, that certain members of county societies 
object to paying their share of the expenses. And yet how 
narrow, how selfish, and how unappreciative of his duties as a 
member of a great profession must be the physician who would 
refuse to contribute his share toward the sum required to 
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earry on the work hinted at above, a work that is as much for 
his interest as for the good of any other member, whether he 
attends and gets the benefit of the scientific general meetings 
or not. 

To recapitulate: 


1. The House of Delegates is made up of those selected by 
the county societies, every member having a voice in this selee- 
tion. It thus becomes the mouthpiece of the members of the 
county societies to voice their sentiments and to express their 
desires. At the same time, it does or does not, according to 
the wishes of the county societies, carry out certain works 
which require the expenditure of money. It is only right that 
every physician who has a choice in electing those who consti- 
tute the House of Delegates should pay his share of the money 
thus appropriated. 

2. The annual meeting of the state medical society—the 
General Meeting—is a convention of the members of the county 
societies for social, scientific and educational purposes. Every 
member in good standing of a component society is a member 
of this state society, and has a right to attend, and participate 
in its deliberations. The expense connected with the general 
meeting is practically nil. 

3. Since there is practically no expense connected with the 
annual meeting of the state society—the General Meeting— 
practically none of the “state society dues” will be needed for 
the purpose of paying such expense, and the “state society dues” 
will be used for the benefit of the profession of the whole state. 
Hence, because a physician never attends the annual meeting is 
no reason for his not paying his proportion of the funds nsed 
for the general good of the profession, himself included. 

Vermont State Medical Society. 

Commenting on the recent meeting of the Vermont @tate 
Medical Society, which was the first one held since that body 
was reorganized, the Vermont Medical Monthly says, edi- 
torially: “The House of Delegates provided by the reorgeniza- 
tion, assumed the business of the society, and much satisfaetion 
was felt for the new régime. All business was transacted 
smoothly and unobtrusively, without the slightest interference 
with the scientific work of the society. The personnel ef the 
House of Delegates assures the success of the plan, fer it is 
evident that the highest interests of the society are im safe 
hands.” 

Cass County (Mo.) Medical Society. 

Pursuant to a call issued by Drs. Jacob S. Triplett and M. P. 
Overholser, Harrisonville, the physicians of Cass County met 
at Harrisonville, November 6, and organized a county medical 
society, in accordance with the rulings of the State Judicial 
Council. The following officers were elected: President, Dr. 
Harold Jerard, Pleasant Hill; vice-presidents, Drs. Frank B. 
Ellis, Garden City, and George E, Elly, West Line; treasurer, 
Dr. Aaron R. Elder, Harrisonville, and secretary, Dr. Jacob S. 
Triplett, Harrisonville. Cass County formerly was in the 
territory of the Hodgen Medical Association, composed ef the 
counties of Cass, Bates and Vernon. 

Cass County (Ill.) Medical Society. 

The physicians of Cass County met in Virginia, November 13, 
and formed a county medical society. Dr. Carl E. Black, Jack- 
sonville, called the meeting to order. The constitution and by- 
laws suggested for county societies by the American Medical 
Association were approved. The following officers were elected : 
President, Dr. James A, Glenn, Ashland; vice-president, Dr. 
George Bley, Beardstown; secretary, Dr. John A. McGee, Vir- 
ginia, and treasurer, Dr. John G. Franken, Chandlerville. 


Allegan County (Mich.) Medical Society. 


The physicians of this county met at Allegan, November 6, 
and organized this society. Drs, William H. Haughey, Battle 
Creek; George W. Lowry, Hastings, councilors, and James M. 
Elliott, Hickory Corners, members of the Michigan State 
Medical Society, were present to assist in the work. The officers 
elected were: President, Dr. Walter H. Bills, Allegan; viee- 
president, Dr, Milton Chase, Otsego, and secretary and treas- 
urer, Dr. William S. Albright, Allegan. 
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Ingham County (Mich.) Medical Society. 

Oa November 13, the Central Michigan Medical Society 
met at Lansing and disbanded. The members immediately or- 
ganized the Ingham County Medical Society, adopted the con- 
stitution and by-laws recommended by the American Medical 
Association, and elected the following officers: Dr. Sidney H. 
Culver, Mason, president; Dr. Harry A. Haze, vice-president, 
and Dr. L. Anna Ballard, Lansing, secretary and treasurer. 
Medical Society of Renville-Chippewa-Lac qui Parle and 

Yellow Medicine Counties, Minnesota. 

Physicians of these counties met at Granite Falls, October 22, 
with Dr. William 8S. Fullerton, St. Paul, state organizer, and 
formed this society, with the following officers: 
William M. Stratton, Granite Falls; vice-president, Dr. Charles 
Ek. Rogers, Montevideo; secretary, Dr, Eric O. Giere, Madison, 
and treasurer, Dr. Franklin J. Cressy, Granite Falls. 


Oconto County (Wis.) Medical Society. 

This seciety was formed, November 7, at Oconto Falls, and 
constitution and by-laws as laid down by the American Medical 
Association for county societies were adopted. Dr. Herman F. 
Ohswaldt, Oconto Falls, was elected president and Dr. A. S. 
White, Gillet, secretary. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Medical Society 

This society, at its meeting, October 29, adopted a new con- 
stitution and by-laws. The dues have been fixed at $4 a year, 
which includes the dues of the state society. It will be a 
branek ef the Missouri State Medical Association. 


Societies. 


COMING MEETINGS. 


Indias Territery Medical Association, Muskogee, Dec. 2-3, 1902. 
Westera Surgical and Gynecological Association, St. Joseph, Mo., 
Dec. 28, 1902. 


The Tri-State Medical Association of West Virginia, West- 
ern Maryland and Pennsylvania will meet at Cumberland, Md., 


December 4. Dr. William Q. Skilling, Lonaconing, Md., is 
president. 
Sanitary Convention of American Republics.—This con- 


vention will be held in Washington, D. C., beginning December 
2, under the auspices of the governing board of the Bureau of 
American Republics. 

Kanawha County (W. Va.) Medical Society.—-At the 
annual meeting of this society, Dr. John T. Cotton was elected 
president; Dr. Harry H. Young, secretary, and Dr. Timothy L. 
Barber, treasurer, all of Charleston. 

Sioux City (Iowa) Medical Association.—At the annual 
meeting of this body November 13, Dr. John P. Savage was re- 
elected president, Dr. John N. Warren elected vice-president, 
and Dr. Guy C. Rich, secretary and treasurer. 

Congress of American Physicians and Surgeons.-—The 
sixth meeting of the congress will be held in Washington, D. 
C., May 12, 13 and 14, 1903. Dr. William W. Keen, Philadel- 
phia, is president, and Dr. William H. Carmalt, New Haven, 
Conn., secretary. 

Sangamon County (Ill.) Medical Society.—At its annual 
meeting in Springfield, November 10, Dr. Albert L. Brittin, 
Athens, was elected president; Dr. B. Barret Griffith, Spring- 
field, vice-president, and Dr. Percy L. Taylor, Springfield, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland.—-At the 
first session of the Section on Neurology and Psychiatry Dr. 
George J. Preston was elected president for the ensuing year. 
Dr. Henry M. Hurd read a paper on “The Future of the Care 
of the Insane in Maryland.’ 

Hill County (Texas) Medical and Association. 
~-At a meeting of this society in Hillsboro, November 13, Dr. 
James W. Miller, Hillsboro, was elected president, vice Dr. 
James J. Robert, resigned, and Dr. Andrew C. Saylors, Bynum, 
vice-president, succeeding Dr. James A. Adams. 

Johns Hopkins Hospital Historical Club.—-At the last 
meeting of this society Dr. Henry M. Hurd read a paper on 
“Thacher’s Military Journal,” and Dr. Eugene F. Cordell, a 
paper on “The Letters of Andrew Wiesenthal While a Student 
in London, 1786-1789.” Dr. Cordell was elected president. 


Inter-County (Wis.) Medical Society.—At the annual 


meeting of this society, held in Eau Claire, November 18, the 
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following officers were elected: President, Dr. E. Lewis Fleteh- 
er, Eau Claire; vice-presidents, Drs. William B. Hopkins, Cum- 
berland, and Frank W. Epley, New Richmond, and secretary 
and treasurer, Dr. Caroline Hedger, Eau Claire. 

Frederick County (Md.) Medical Society.—<At the annual 
meeting of this —-. in Frederick, the following officers were 
elected: President, Dr. Franklin B. Smith, Frederick; vice- 

residents, Drs. Charles Goldsborough, Walkersville, and D. 

win Stone, Mount Pleasant; recording secretary, Dr. Lra J. 
McCurdy, erick; treasurer, Dr. William C. Johnson, Fred- 
erick, and librarian, Elmer Fahrney. 

California Northern District Medical Society.—At its 
twelfth annual meeting, held in Marysville, November 11, this 
society elected the following officers: President, Dr. Edward W. 
Hanlon, Marysville; vice-presidents, Drs. Harry W. Taggart, 
Stockton, Frank B. Sutliff, Sacramento, and Joseph T. Harris, 
Gridley; secretary, Dr. Elmer E. Stone, San Francisco, and 
treasurer, Dr. Oscar Stansbury, Chico. 


Washington County (Md.) Medical Society.—This so- 
ciety, at its annual meeting in Hagerstown, November 12, 
elected the following officers: President, Dr. Japhtha E. Pitz- 
nogle, Hagerstown; vice-presidents, Drs, Christian R. Scheller, 
Hagerstown, and Charles D. Baker, Rohrersville; recording 
secretary, Dr. William B. Morrison, Hagerstown; correspond. 
ing secretary, Dr. James W. Humrichouse, Hagerstown, and 
treasurer, Dr. Hamilton K. Derry, Hagerstown. 

Plant Medical and Surgical Association.—The 
second annual meeting of the surgeons of the Plant System 
was held in Charleston, S. C., November 12 and 13. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Dr. Roberts P. Izlar, Waycross, 
Ga., president; Drs. William D. Sutherland, High Springs, 
Fla., and Thomas 8. Clay, Savannah, Ga., vice-presidents, and 
Dr. James H. Latimer, Waycross, Ga., secretary and treasurer. 
The association will meet next year in Jacksonville, Fla. 


THE SOUTHERN SURGICAL AND GYNECOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Fifteenth Annual Meeting, held in Cincinnati, Nov. 11-18, 1902. 


Under the Presidency of Dr. W. FE. B. Davis, Birmingham. 
Ala. 


(Concluded from page 1340.) 
McGraw’'s Method of Gastroenterestomy. 

Dr. Samvuet Lioyp, New York, read a paper on his persona! 
experience with this method. He reported 7 cases, all for 
cancer, except one, who had a gastric stricture due to adhesions. 
All recovered from the operation, but 4 died later from progress 
of the growth, without signs of obstruction. One died from 
involvement of the anastomotic opening in the cancerous 
growth, and consequent secondary closure of the new opening. 
The writer said that his experience showed the method to be 
efficacious and rapid. It had advantayes over the button, in 
that tle ligature, after it was tied, was extremely small and 
readily passed through the intestine, avoiding the danger of a 
heavy mass retained in an already diseased and ulcerated 
viscus, and that the opening in the stomach could be regulated 
to suit the case in hand. 

The method was also applicable to the enteroenterostomies, 
which were made to avoid the vicious circle, and probably to 
cases of incomplete intestinal stenosis. It was not applicable 
to complete obstruction. Feeding could be commenced at the 
end of about forty-eight hdurs, and could be increased from day 
to day. He advocated in operating for pyloric obstruction, 
that from eight to ten ounces of peptonized milk and one 
ounce of whisky be introduced through a needle into the intes 
tine below the point of the anastomosis during the operation. 


The Surgery of the Lower Ureter. 

Dr. H. Young, Baltimore, first described the topo- 
graphic anatomy of the lower ureter. 

The conditions requiring surgical treatment are as follows: 
Anomalies, as to number, location and condition; prolapse; 
ureteritis; calculus; neoplasm; valve formation; stricture; and 
fistula. The anomalous terminations into the uterus, vagina 
and vulva have been successfully transplanted into the bladder, 
but no similar operation is recorded in the male. 

-Prolapse of the ureter into the bladder is rare. 


Only 19 
recorded cases have been found in the literature. 


Only 2 
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cases were operated on, and one died. The writer reported a 
case of his own. 

Ureteritis in the lower ureter is not different from that in 
the upper, except that it is much more apt to lead to stenosis 
at the lower end. The changes observed on cystoscopic exam- 
ination were discussed at length, with a report of the findings 
in several cases. Calculus impacted just above the bladder or 
in the intramural portion can generally be diagnosticated at 
once by the cystoscopic appearance of the orifice; congestion, 
bulging, stenosis, with prolapse of the papilla generally being 
present. Likewise, tuberculosis can be recognized. In lesions 
of even lesser degree the orifice generally gives evidence as to 
which is the affected side. 

Fistula of the ureter may be congenital or acquired, the 
latter generally occurring in the female after labor or pelvic 
operations. Anastomosis of the divided ureters or implanta- 
tion into the bladder should be done. The ureteral papilla and 
its immediate neighborhood in the bladder is a favorite seat 
for vesical tumors. 

Caleuli which have passed the two points of constriction of 
the upper ureter just below the renal pelvis, and at the cross- 
ing of the iliac vessels, are most apt to lodge at the vesical 
juncture, or at the intravesical end, although they sometimes 
lodge in the intramural portion, or in the para-ischial bend. In 
the female, the intraligamentous portion of the ureter is a 
favorite location for calculi, and numerous cases are on record 
in which they have been removed through the vagina. 

In the male, only 20 cases in which caleuli impacted in the 
deeper pelvic ureter had been removed by operation were found 
in the literature, and 10 of these were intravesical or intra- 
mural, and were removed through the bladder. In the other 10 
the site of impaction was above the bladder, in some part of 
the pelvie course of the ureter. In one of these the stone was 
removed by incision through the rectum, with fatal result. In 
another, the incision was made in the perineum, the rectum 
pushed back from the prostate, the ureter exposed at its vesical 
juncture and caleulus extracted. Fenwick, the author of this 
operation, claims that this is the method of choice in the male. 
In the other 8 cases the caleuli were removed through the 
iliac extraperitoneal route, 5 by European operators, and 3 in 
Baltimore. In the 2 cases of the writer, the caleulus was 
situated in the justo-vesical portion of the ureter, but was 
very easily removed by the iliac extraperitonea! route. Finney 
had a similar case. 

As to choice of route, it was clearly demonstrated that for 
all stones in the pelvic ureter, the iliac extraperitoneal route 
was the best, with the possible exception of the last three centi- 
meters of the ureter in the female, where the close proximity of 
the vagina made that route an easy one. The difficulty of 
suturing the ureter here, the inability to examine the kidney 
above, or to treat stricture below, and the frequent persistence 
of fistula afterward might yet prove that the iliac route was 
the best for all cases above the bladder in the female also. 
Stricture of the ureter was rare, and only those cases requir- 
ing more than dilatation with ureter catheters were on record. 

Indications for Extirpation of the Gall Bladder. 

De. Maurice H. Ricuarpson, Boston, read a paper on this 
subject, in which he drew the following conclusions: 

1. New growths and gangrene demand removal of the gall 
bladder whenever possible. 

2. Contracted, thickened and inflamed gal! bladders and all 
which do not permit of easy and efficient drainage should be 
extirpated, for in such cases the risks of drainage are as great 
as of extirpation. 

3. Drainage is preferable in the dilated and infected or 
slightly thickened gall bladder containing stones and infected 
bile. This will, after drainage, become capable of fulfilling the 
functions again. 

4. Asa rule, drainage rather than extirpation is demanded in 
acute cholecystitis with severe constitutional symptoms, when 
the bladder is dilated or at least not contracted. 

5. In chronic infections with dilatation and thickening, espe- 
cially when a stone is impacted in the cystic duct, extirpation 
is preferable unless the stone can be dislodged backward into 
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the gall bladder, in which case drainage is, if not preferable, 
quite as advantageous as extirpation. 

6. In simple gallstones, without visible evidence of infection, 
or of chronic changes incompatible with complete restoration 
of function, simple drainage is indicated. 

7. In chronic pancreatitis, associated with gallstones or not, 
drainage through the gall bladder is indicated. 

Dr. ALEXANDER Hvucn Ferovson, Chicago, described a new 
method of anterior transplantation of the round ligaments for 
displacements of the uterus. 

Dr. Grorce H. Norte, Atlanta, presented a paper on intra- 
mural extraperitoneal anchorage of the round ligaments for 


‘posterior displacements of the uterus, describing a new method 


for the relief of these displacements. 


Fixation of the Round Ligaments. 

Dr. F. F. Stimpson, Pittsburg, described a method of chang. 
ing the course of the round ligaments from transverse to nearly 
an antero-posterior direction; in shortening the round liga. 
ments, so that the weak part is left as slack, the strong part 
being used to control the movements of the uterus; finally, and 
especially in effecting these changes beneath or by puckering 
the parietal peritoneum, thus leaving no bands of adhesions, 
and no pockets which may strangulate an intestine. 


Gas Bacillus Infection. 

Dr. Rowert T. Morris, New York, reported three cases. The 
first was 46 years of age, on whom he operated for uterine 
myoma. The next day signs of infection appeared. On the 
third day he examined the abdominal wound and found it had 
healed by primary intention. The subcutaneous tissues on the 
right side of the abdomen were distended with gas, which was 
unassociated with tenderness, but on the fourth day caused 
great distress. He had no bacteriologic report. The patient 
died on the seventh day. In the second and third cases speci- 
mens submitted for examination showed pure cultures of what 
appeared to be the Bacillus aerogenes capsulatus. These two 
recovered. 

Dr. ALexanver H. Fercuson detailed two cases. He said 
the B. aerogenes capsulatus had its habitat in the soil, and 
was not unlike B. tetanus, microscopically. It is not a pyo- 
genic organism, as was proven by Welch and Nuttall, who made 
extensive experiments with it. It is the B. emphysematosus ot 
the Germans. It finds its way into the body on greens, cab. 
bage, ete., and one important point is to clean out the ali- 
mentary canal to get rid of it. Another important point is 
that it finds its way into the wound from the fingernails, hence 
the great importance of scrubbing the nails. 

Dr. J. Westey BovRe had encountered three cases following 
removal of the appendages for pus. One died. Autopsy 
showed the gas bacillus in various portions through the viscera, 
and particularly in the liver and skin. 


Prolapse of the Uterus. 

Dr. Cuarites R. Ropins, Richmond, Va., said the uterus is 
normally maintained in position by a combination of elements, 
and not by any one. These are integrity of the pelvic floor, 
making the pelvis a closed cavity, the uterus being of the same 
density as the other pelvic viscera, the position of anteversion 
and the tonicity of the abdominal walls. A departure from any 
one of these may cause prolapse, and where several are con- 
cerned, it is most frequent. Successful treatment can not 
depend on any one procedure, but it must meet all of the 
pathologic conditions present. Proper preliminary treatment 
is of the utmost importance. The operative treatment recom- 
mended consisted of amputation of the cervix, operation for 
cystocele, perineorrhaphy, and an operation for maintaining 
anteversion. This treatment not only cures prolapse, but re- 
stores function. If relapse occurs, Edebohls’ panhysterokol- 
pectomy seems to be the only operation for effecting a cure. 

Diseases of the Ribs Following Typhoid Fever. 

Dr. J. Suerton Horstey, El Paso, Texas, reported a man of 
40 years, in whom disease of the left sixth and seventh costal 
cartilages, the anterior end of the sixth rib, and part of the 
sternum developed a few weeks after typhoid. The abscess 
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had been opened, and later the resulting sinus curetted before 
the patient came under Dr. Horsley’s care. Then two ex- 
tensive resections, involving a portion of the sixth rib, the 
costal cartilage of the sixth and seventh ribs and part of the 
sternum had to be performed before a complete cure was 
effected. 

He called attention to five peculiarities that distinguish post- 
typhoid disease of the ribs from similar affections of other 
bones: 1. The marrow of the ribs is a particularly favorite 
seat for the typhoid bacilli. 2. The superficial position of the 
ribs and their continuous movement make a locus minoris re- 
sistentia more liable here. 3. Necrosis of the ribs is rare, of 
other bones, not. 4. Post-typhoid disease of the ribs invariably 
occurs in adults. 5. Thorough operative treatment is more 
difficult in the case of the ribs than of most other bones. 

A table of 48 cases consisted of 41 men and 7 women. This 
is accounted for by men being more often subject to typhoid, 
and also by the fact that, owing to the mamme, the blood 
supply of the ribs is better in women. 

Conservative treatment was advised in mild cases. If this 
should be unsuccessful, incision and curettage were advocated ; 
and if, after a few weeks, the wound had not healed, extensive 
resection, going well into apparently healthy bone, should be 
practiced. Dr. Horsley also demonstrated a new holder for 
Gigli saws, 

Renal Calculi. 

Dr. Mack Rocers, Birmingham, Ala., confined himself to the 
diagnosis and treatment. He reported two cases and said the 
clinical history, pain, tenderness, swelling and condition of 
urine were the chief guides in diagnosis. 


Endometritis. 

Dr. H. J. Botpt, New York, said that the glandular, inter- 
stitial and mixed varieties form the basis of all variations of 
the disease. He outlined the differences between the varieties. 
The local treatment giving the promptest relief from bleeding 
in chronic endometritis is undoubtedly the judicious use of 
the curette. The operation should be done by one trained in 
gynecologic technic, because serious results frequently follow 
its improper employment. It is imperative that a careful 
bimanual examination be made previously, to determine 
whether or not a tubal swelling is present. Boldt had known 
tubal pregnancy and pyosalpinx to be ruptured by the opera- 
tion. The same precautions as to cleanliness should be em- 
ployed as in a major operation. In the writer’s experience, 
about 60 per cent, were relieved from atypical bleeding for a 
variable period of time. 

Good food, proper exercise, baths, douches, medicated or 
plain warm water are all important adjuvants to the treat- 
ment. After the endometritis has become chronic, it should be 
treated with intrauterine applications of one of the usual 
remedies. Dr. Boldt preferred a 10 per cent. solution of car- 
bolic acid. Frequent intrauterine irrigations with large quan- 
tities of a mild antiseptic solution also give good results. 


The Electric Cautery Clamp in the Treatment of Cancer 
of the Uterus. 

~ Dr. Cuances P. Nose, Philadelphia, said the electric cautery 
clamp is a highly perfected and practicable instrument where- 
by it is entirely feasible to burn the attachments of the uterus 
and to leave not only a bloodless field, but one in which the 
lymphatics are sealed by a thorough cooking or roasting pro- 
cess. Hysterectomy thus performed possesses all the advant- 
ages of previous methods, and has in addition certain special 
advantages: Move tissue outside of the uterus is removed or 
cooked than by the classical methods. All the connections of 
the uterus are either severed through tissue cooked in the bite 
of the cautery clamp, or severed with the electric cautery knife. 
The lymphatic vessels are sealed. Risk of implantation of 
eancer on the field of operation is greatly lessened. (An ex- 
ception to the above statements must be noted, in that the at- 
tachments of the bladder to the uterus are severed in the usual 
way.) Much less blood is lost than is usual with the classical 
technic. A dry, bloodless field is left. 

Dr. Noble said Dr. A. J. Downes, Philadelphia, adopted the 
theories ef his predecessors, and developed a thoroughly prac- 
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ticable electric cautery clamp. Dr. Downes uses the method! 
wherever there are pedicles to deal with, having abandoned the 
ligature in favor of the cautery clamp. 

The technic was described in detail. [See description and 
illustrations in Toe Journat, July 12, 1902, p. 75.) 

The essayist has operated five times by this method. 

In closing, the essayist said that some years must elapse 
before the actual value of the clamp could be determined, but 
it was reasonable to expect a larger percentage of cures than. 
the older methods, more especially in cancer of the cervix. 

Other Papers Read. 

The following papers, whose authors were present, were read 
by title, owing to the limited time at the disposal of the asso- 
ciation: “A Case of Ovarian Fibroma,” by Dr. H. A. Royster 
of Raleigh, N. C.; “Fracture of the Spine, with Report of 
Three Cases,” by Dr. Howard J. Williams of Macon, Ga.; 
“Spinal Analgesia,” by Dr. E. D. Martin of New Orleans, La.; 
“The Treatment of Posterior Uterine Displacements,” by Dr. 
Edward McGuire of Richmond, Va., and “Dependent Drainage 
in Acute and Extensive Intra-Pelvic and Incra-Peritoneal In- 
fection in Men by Incising the Perineum Separating the Rectum 
from the Prostate and Bladder, and Puncture of the Recto- 
Vesical Pouch of the Peritoneum,” by Dr. Hugh M. Taylor of. 
Richmond, Va. 


BUFFALO ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
Regular Meeting of the Medical Section, held Nov. 11, 1902. 
Dr. Albert E. Woehnert in the Chair 


Medical Discoveries by Non Medical Men. 

Dr. Grorce M. Goutp of Philadelphia read a paper with this 
subject. He alluded to that grand sanitarian, Mcses, and the 
effects of the Mosaic laws on the preservation of the Hebrew 
race. He quoted many paragraphs from the Bible to illustrate 
that medicine and hygiene must have been well known in 
biblical times, even bubonic plague and leprosy were well de- 
scribed. He spoke of the many therapeutic measures used 
even to-day referred to in the Talmud. We are just beginning 
to realize the truths of the Mosaic laws. 

Reference was made to the Persians who regard the rivers 
as sacred and who do not bathe noi empty sewage into them. 

He credited one Benjamin Jesty, a Gloucestershire farmer, 
with being the first to perform vaccination, preceding Edward 
Jenner by no fewer than twenty-two years. He quoted to 
show that the mosquito theory as to the cause of malaria was 
known many years, that many savage tribes used to anoint 
their bodies in order to protect themselves from the bite of the 
mosquito, and that even a report bearing on the relation of the 
mosquito to malarial fever was once sent to the naval depart- 
ment and no attention paid to it. 

The relation of rats to bubonic plague is also a truth whieh 
was known from time immemorial. It was demonstrated that 
many times the observations of laymen precede medical dis- 
coveries and that on the observations of Zadik’s, as well as the 
interpretation of characters like the mythical Sherlock Holmes 
will depend future discoveries as much as to the laboratory 
workers. 

Care of Epileptics. 

Dr. WituiaAM P. superintendent of Craig Epi- 
leptic Colony, Sonyea, N. Y., read a paper, illustrated by 56 
stereopticon views, on how epileptics are cared for and treated 
at that institution. He spoke of two classes of colonies, (1) 
for selected cases, (2) for all epileptics save the insane. He 
prophesied that in the future every city of over 500,000 in. 
habitants will have its own colony for epileptics. In building 
an epileptic colony attention must be given to an epileptic’s 
pecularities, the difference of age, sex, social status, mental 
condition, ete. 

Craig Colony for Epileptics represents the mixed type of 
colony, for its inhabitants comprise every variety of epileptic, 
from the epileptic of normal mind (5 per cent.) to the insane 
and idiotic. The epileptic must be suitably employed; 50 
per cent. of them at the colony work; 25 per cent. do light 
house work. A colony must be well equipped for all industries, 
for there are many artisans who come to it. 
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It is necessary to educate the epileptic, and the earlier, there- 
fore, an epileptic comes to the colony the better will the re- 
sults be. There is a tendency for cach recurring epileptic 
paroxysm to disorganize the brain and the memory is neces- 
sarily affected. Repetition is therefore a necessity in their 
education. The muscular education gives better results than 
education of the mind, so that manual training is employed to 
advantage at the colony. 

The treatment is divided into (1) medicinal, (2) surgical, 
(3) dietetic and (4) moral. Nothing can be said of the medic- 
inal treatment in a paper such as this. Every rational treat- 
ment is employed. Salt starvation (hypochlorization) is 
used with good results. Surgical operations are performed by 
the house staff at the colony. Brain surgery has not proven 
very successful. The ancestral history is carefully worked out 
in every case to ascertain an epileptic taint. Such cases are 
not operated on. Only when a focal lesion is present can an 
operation give good results. 

Abdominal surgery is also performed with satisfactory re- 
sults. Lately the eyes of many patients were examined for 
errors of refraction. Many patients refracted are much the 
better for the treatment. The dietetic treatment is carefully at- 
tendel to. The epileptic must be recognized as a degenerate 
and discipline gently applied. 

Dr. Spratling summarized his paper briefly as follows: 1. The 
colony treatment cures better than other forms of treatment. 
2. It reduces the attacks. 3. It provides special education to 
make patients more helpful. 4. Promotes individual happiness. 
5. Encourages research and provides for best treatment. 6. 
The segregation of such people has an economic value to the 
state, for it prevents handing down a defective progeny. 

The paper was discussed by Drs. James W. Putnam, William 
©. Krauss and Allen O. Jones. 


Therapeutics. 


‘it is the aim of this department to aid the general practi- 
tioner by giving practical prescriptions and, in brief, methods 
of treatment for the diseases scen especially in every-day prac- 
tice. Proper inquiries concerning general formulae and out- 
lines of treatment are answered in these columns without 


allusion to inquirer. ] 
Hemoptysis. 

Hare, in Med. News, states that there is no doubt that of all 
the internal remedies for hemorrhage of the lungs, aconite is 
the best. If the patient is too much exsanguinated to use 
sedatives, place the head lower than the feet and apply an 
Esmarch bandage to the limbs. If the hemorrhage is just 
beginning, the following may be inhaled from an atomizer 
throwing a fine spray: 


R. Liq. ferri subsulph. ......... m. XX-XxXx 1.302 
Aqua destil. Biv 120 
M. Sig.: To be sprayed and inhaled every few minutes; or: 
M. Sig.: In atomizer; or: 
Be. Siii 90) 


M. Sig.: In the atomizer. He states that if Monsel’s solu- 
tion does not stop the hemorrhage tannic acid will probably 
fail; but, more important, the two should not be used together, 
as they are incompatible, forming the tannate of iron. 


Medical Treatment of Tuberculosis. 

Dr. J. Shoup, in Amer. Med., states, in the treatment of 
tuberculosis, that the following drugs should be selected: 

1. Those drugs which promote metamorphosis, which results 
in healthy tissue construction. In this class he mentions iron, 
arsenic, strychnin, phosphorus and vegetable tonics. 

2. Those drugs which are bactericidal in their action, and be- 
ing eliminated by the lungs tend to attack the disease in situ. 
Creosote is taken as the type of this class given in large doses. 
However, he states that creosote given by inunction, inhalation, 
or enema has its drawbacks. When it is given by inunction 
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the odor becomes too disagreeable, and the irritation becomes 
unendurable; by inhalation it is too irritating and not so 
efficacious as the essential oils; by enema it soon becomes 
obnoxious to the patient, and by intratracheal injection it suc- 
ceeds in checking the cough and partially deodorizing the 
sputum. He prefers guaiacol on account of its being less dis- 
agreeable to the patient. It is not so liable to cause gastric 
distress, and is quickly assimilated. Guaiacol carbonate is 
usually given, but guaiacol valerianate is an admirable remedy 
in nervous cases and is well borne. He has discontinued the 
use of ichthyol because of the disagreeable eructations and 
nausea of the patient. Its action is dependent on the sulphur 
it contains, and the author sees no reason why sulphur can not 
be given as such. 

3. Those drugs which stimulate phagocytosis. This includes 
the serums and other medicinal agents as cinnamie acid, which 
may be given in combination with arsenic, as follows: 


Boiled with aq. destil. q. s. ad.......... Sis 380 

Add: 

Ext. opii (aqueous) ............. gr. XXx 2 


60 
M. Sig.: Begin with three drops after lunch and after 
dinner and increase to twenty drops. 


Tubercular Laryngitis. 


G. L. Riehards, in Internat. Jour. of Surgery, recommends 
the following formule in the form of insufflations in the treat- 
ment of tubercular laryngitis: 

12| 

M. Sig.: A small amount to be insufflated by means of a 

powder blower; or: 


Hydrarg. chloridi mit. ............ gr. xx 1/30 
gr. xl 2/65 


M. Sig.: To be used as an insufflation. He states that intra- 
tracheal injection of guaiacol, menthol and orthoform, as in 
the following formule, frequently afford relief and possibly re- 
tard the progress of the disease: 


Si 30 


M. Ft. emulsio. Sig.: To be used on a swab or in an intra- 
tracheal syringe, preferably the latter; or: 
Camphore 


Menthol. 
Guaiacol, aA gr. xiviii 3/20 
M. Sig.: To be introduced with the intratracheal syringe 
during inspiration. 
Treatment of Epididymitis. 


Bandoy, according to an abstract in N. Y. Med. Jour., recom- 
mends for the local treatment of epididymitis continued moist 
medication with a sterilized solution of sodium chlorate. The 
use of ice has the objection of causing induration that may 
lead to obliteration of the vas deferens. When the acute 
initial pain has been subdued, sitz baths repeated four or five 
times daily, lasting from fifteen to twenty minutes at least, 
and finally for forty-five minutes, sould be employed, con- 
tinuing also the use of moist compresses. As soon as the sensi- 
tiveness has been diminished so as to allow of light massage, 
frictions with resolvent ointments can be made, twice daily 
after the bath for fifteen minutes: 


3v 


M. Sig.: Apply locally twice a day. 
Internally one gram (gr. xv) of potassium iodid should be 
given daily. By following this plan accurately one obtains 
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more surely than by any other method, a satisfactory retrogres- 
sion of the inflammatory infiltration and complete restoration 
to the normal condition. 


Bronchitis. 

According to Musser in Nothnagel’s Encyc. of Med., bron- 
chitis frequently begins with an acute cold in the head, coryza, 
and perhaps pharyngitis, with symptoms of general malaise, 
fever and muscular pain. There are also cases with laryn- 
gitis rapidly extending to the bronchi and others beginning 
primarily in the bronchi. In the first class, if there is much 
headache and frontal pain, he recommends the following: 


Ext. belladonne ................ gr. i-iss 06-09 
Morph. sulph. .............6645. gr. 1/40 005 


M. Fiat, capsula No. i. Sig.: One such capsule every half 
hour for four doses. Then one every three hours. 

If the patient should suffer from myalgia, chest oppression, 
tight cough, one of the following combinations is recommended: 


BR. Quinine sulph. gr. i-ii 06-12 
Pulv. opii et ipeeac. gr. i 06 


M. Ft. capsula No, i. Sig.: Take two such capsules at 
once, two in two hours, then one every three hours; or: 


B. Mist, potassii cit. Siv 120) 
Sig.: One tablespoonful every two hours; or: 
gr. xiv 3 
Vini ipecacuanhe ...... 8 
Mist. glycyrrhizw co. q. ad.......... Siii 
M. Sig.: One teaspoonful every two or three hours. 


If the cough is harassing, 1/30 to 1/12 (.002-.005) grain of 
heroin may be added to the dose in any combination. 


The following serves well to relieve the cough and oppres- 
sion: 


RB. Syr. ipecac. 
Syr. sanguinarie 
Syr. pruni virg. q. 8. ad... sii 60 
M. Sig.: One half to one teaspoonful every two or three 


hours. 


In the later stages ammonium chlorid, terpin hydrate, tere- 
bene and tar preparations are recommended: 


B. Ammon. chioridi 3i 4 
Terpin, hydratis 3i 4 
Pulv. opii et ipeeac. ............. gr. xxiv 


M. Ft. cap. No. xxiv. Sig.: 
age, every two or three hours. 

In the above, if the cough is easy and the expectoration free 
the opiate may be withheld. 


The following is of service to meet the general indications 
in bronchitis: 


One or two, aceording to the 


B. Ammon. chloridi . i> Bi 4 
Mist. glycyrrhize co. Biss 45 

M. Sig.: Two teaspoonfuls every two or three hours. 


The author very justly adds that stimulants, as strychnin, 
keep up blood pressure and arterial congestion and hence tend 
to aggravate the bronchitis present. However, should venous 
hyperemia exist their use is justifiable. 


A New Method of Extracting Foreign Bodies from the Ear. 

There is no more delicate and even difficult task, so states 
the Med. Press, than the extraction of a foreign body from 
the external auditory canal. Irrigation often fails to bring it 
away, and in certain cases adds to the difficulty by causing the 
object, a pea for instance, to swell and become more firmly 
impacted. The employment of instruments is very painful and 
requires considerable dexterity, besides supposing an arma- 
mentarium specially designed for the purpose, which few 
general practitioners possess. The recommendation is made of 
a piece of soft rubber tube, the length of a cigarette and of 
the proper size, to be introduced into the ear. The end of the 
tube is dipped in paraffin and pushed into the canal until it 
comes in @ontact with the foreign body, whereon the operator, 
applying his mouth to the free end, aspirates forcibly, at the 
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same time throwing back his head. Except in cases of angular 
bodies of irregular contour this method is usually attended by 
success, the body coming away with the tube. 


Medicolegal. 


Three Thousand Dollars for Fracture of Femur.—The 
Supreme Court of Iowa holds, in the personal imjury case of 
Beringer vs. Dubuque Street Railway Company, that, in view 
of the character of the injury—the head or neck of the femur 
being fractured—and the evident pain and suffering caused 
thereby, a verdict for $3000 was not excessive. 


Physician Must Show Prior Appropriation for Services. 
—The Nebraska case of De Wolf vs. Village of Bennett was 
brought by a physician to recover for services rendered in 
taking charge of a smallpox patient. He alleged in his petition 
that he was duly authorized by the State Board of Health to 
practice medicine and surgery in the state and had filed his 
certificate; that the village was a duly organized municipal 
corporation; that it was authorized by statute to provide pest- 
houses, to prevent the introduction and spread of contagious 
diseases, and to make contracts and incur expenses for that 
purpose; that on or about a given date a certain party was 
afflicted with smallpox, and the other residents of the village 
were in danger of contracting the disease; that the village, 
acting by and through its trustees, established a pesthouse, and 
requested him to remove the party thereto and to take charge 
of and treat the case, and prevent the spread of the disease, 
for all of which, through its trustees, it agreed to pay him, in 
pursuance of which he rendered the services sued for, which 
were accepted and received by the village, and by the trustees 
without objection; that he made the fair and reasonable charge 
of $104 therefor, presenting his account to the village, and 
filing same with its board of trustees, demanding payment, 
which was refused. To this petition a general demurrer was 
interposed, the village contending that it was necessary for the 
physician to plead the contract, and that the proper prelim- 
inary proceedings had been taken by the village board, showing 
that an appropriation had been made, because, without such 
appropriation, the village had no authority to make contracts 
or create liabilities like that involved in this case. The de 
murrer was sustained, and the Supreme Court of Nebraska 
holds that this was proper, the claim on which the case rested 
being one for which a prior appropriation was essential. 

Libel of Physician by Calling Him a “Quack.”—<A news. 
paper said that a certain candidate for office might as well give 
up the fight. It had supposed that he had at least a fighting 
chance, if not an absolutely sure thing. “But,” it continued, 
“here comes ‘Doctor’ Ralph Elmergreen, the spick and span 
practitioner, who says that it’s all off, and that all the powers 
of hades can’t prevent Sam's re-election. The burden of the 
doctor’s refrain is vindication—for Sammy. It appears that 
some untruthful Democrat misquoted Sam’s Hartford speech, 
particularly that portion of it concerning the regulation of 
trusts. We do not know what Barney said about trusts; 
neither do we care. Sufficient be it that we do not look to a 
quack to set us right in the matter. . . .” An action for 
libel followed. Evidence was produced on behalf of the party 
sued, who was the editor, publisher and proprietor of the 
paper, to the effect that he knew that the party suing was 
a physician and surgeon, but that he had no intention of injur- 
ing him in his professional capacity. There was also evidence 
introduced on behalf of the publisher in regard to the various 
dictionary definitions of the word “quack.” The result was a 
verdict and judgment for the publisher. But this last is re 
versed by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, and a new trial 
ordered. It suys, Elmergreen vs. Horn, that it was correctly 
ruled that to speak of a physician in his professional capacity 
as a “quack” is to call him a mere pretender, a person boast- 
ing of attainments he does not possess, and is libelous as a 
matter of law. It was further correctly ruled that in a case 
of this kind if there are conflicting reasonable inferences as to 
whether the alleged libelous language should be understood in 
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a libelous sense, the right of the matter must be determined by 
a jury. The trial judge concluded that there was such a con- 
flict in this case, and refused to give instructions to the jury 
in effect, taking away from it the question of whether the 
article complained of was libelous per se, or in and of itself; 
and that is what the Supreme Court holds was reversible error. 
Candor, it declares, compels it to say that it can not discover 


a oa doubt, approaching the boundaries of reason, as to whether 


the term “quack” was used with reference to the party suing 
in his capacity as a physician and surgeon. Taking the lan- 
guage all together, with the same certainty as it referred to 
him as doctor, it referred to him as a quack doctor, as a mere 
pretender in his profession, a person not possessing the skill of 
a reputable practitioner of medicine, though assuming to have 
such skill. Note, it says, for one thing, the significance of the 
inclosure of the word “Doctor” in quotation marks, indicating 
that the writer wished to dignify him by the title of doctor in 
no other sense than that he was so called or held himself out 
to the world as such. And finally the Supreme Court says that 
it would be a waste of time to multiply words in demonstrating 
that the only meaning suggested by reading the article in ques- 
tion was that the party suing was referred to therein as a 
quack doctor. If the learned circuit judge had not considered 
the matter doubtful, the court would feel that one could not 
seriously present it for consideration from the standpoint of 
the party sued. That the judge erred in submitting the 
primary question of the latter's liability to the jury, the court 
regards so clear that it is not justified in saying more. 
Venereal Disease as Evidence of Rape.—The Supreme 
Court of lowa says, in the case of State vs. Height, that a prose- 
eution for rape on a child 10 years of age, the evidence tended 
to show that the latter did not make complaint until about 11 
days after the alleged outrage, and then, on examination by 
physicians, was found to have venereal disease. To show that 
at the time of the alleged intercourse the accused was afflicted 
with the same disease, which he might have communicated to 
the child, there were called as witnesses certain physicians who 
had examined the private parts of the accused while he was con- 
fined in jail under arrest for the crime charged, and who found 
that he then had, or had recently had, the disease in question. 
For the accused it was contended that this physical examina- 
tion of him was made against his protest, and, further, that 
the testimony of these physicians was with reference to a privi- 
leged communication. But the court suggests that it was 
enough to say in answer to this last contention that the physi- 
cians were not called by the accused, nor did he, even if he 
submitted to the examination, do so with the idea that the 
physicians making it were acting as his physicians. The ob- 
jection to the testimony that it disclosed a privileged commu- 
nication was therefore not well taken. Again, it was urged 
that the testimony related to a confession by the accused which 
was not voluntary, and that the evidence should have been 
excluded for that reason. The court replies that the accused 
made no confession of guilt, nor admission that he was 
afflicted with the disease for which he was examined, and that 
it has been well settled by decisions without conflict, that, 
even though a confession be involuntarily made, inculpating 
facts discovered by means thereof may be established against 
the accused. Consequently, there was nothing in the rule ex- 
cluding involuntary confessions to prevent the physicians who 
made the examination of the person of the accused from testi- 
tying to his condition with reference to having venereal disease. 
However, inasmuch as the examination by physicians was made 
under the direction of the prosecuting attorney, and was at first 
resisted by the aceused, who finally consented thereto, if at all 
only atter he had been told by one of the officers who made the 
arrest, and who was present, acting under the direction of the 
county attorney, and in his presence, that the state had the 
right to require such an examination to be made, and that the 
accused must submit to it, the court holds that this was amply 
sufficient to indicate legal duress, and that evidence secured 
by such duress, and which could not have been secured other- 
wise, was inadmissible over the objection of the accused. In 
other words, it holds that the officers acted unlawfully in eom- 
pelling the accused to submit to this examination, and that all 
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evidence with reference to information secured thereby should 
have been excluded on his objection. It takes this position, not- 
withstanding there is no such provision in the lowa constitu- 
tion as in some others to the effect that the accused in a erim- 
inal prosecution shall not be compelled to be a witness against 
himself. The court further holds that if on a retrial there 
should be competent evidence that the accused had venereal 
disease at the time of the connection with the prosecutrix, 
evidence—if any were brought forward—of her having had 
sexual connection with others near the same time should be 
admitted to show that the disease might have been contracted 
by her from other sources. 
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1. Eczematoid D enumerates the basic 
and principal results of his investigations in the following: 


The contents of the initial vesicles, serous and seropurulent 
discharge, under surface of crusts and scrapings from freshly de- 
nuded surface of eczematoid skin, produce, when inoculated into 
artificial culture media, pure cultures of the aghyCococcen, yellow 
or white or These cocci sometimes vary stightly in the pe- 
eullarity of their growth, but are certainly the staphylococcus of 
the ordinary t 

2. When the apparent! y healthy skin of a person suffering from 
an eczematoid dermatitis is s! ightly tt irritated, after being rendered 
— by the usual means, and then inoculated with the discharge 

the eczematoid surface, there a pease thereon a condition 
cteniier in its flora and symptoms to the one from which the dis- 
charge was taken. experiments from 
vidual have not been e most pro 
unwillingness to. proper y "sobenit or the reacti 2 
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3. Inoculations u individuals from artificial cultures were 
hot encou ¢ organism must u some cha 
chemotactic character in artificial media, as inoculations from It 
produce impetigo or purely impetiginous lesions which quickly heal ; 
or if the lesion takes on an eczematoid character it heals too rapidly 
to be of much experimental value. 

4. The suppurative conditions with which eczematoid dermatitis 
is often associated always contain staphylococci. 

5. The association with suppurative conditions; history of appar- 
ent infection and autoinfection;: the exciting pone of traumatism 


and infection. with the bacteriologic findings enumerated, all indi- 
cate confirm our belief in the origin of this der- 
matitis. 


2. Ear Disease.— Amberg describes the anatomy of the ear, 
with illustrations, and repeats the classic indications of 
Schultze in regard to the early mastoid operations. He re- 
marks that when interference is not directly based on the vital 
indications, the timely paracentesis may frequently make a 
mastoid operation unnecessary, and that a timely mastoid 
operation may save the patient from undergoing a radical 
operation or operations for complications, which are not always 
successful. 


4. Anesthesia.— The conclusions of Fisendrath’s article are: 


1. Chloroform has a narrower zone of safety than ether. ts 
toxic effects are, as a rule, manifest at the time of administration. 
Ether is the cause of death in many cases through renal or ny 
ary complications from hours to days after the anesthesia. he late 
deaths due to chloroform are so rare as to render this factor prac- 
tically of no importance. Chloroform is a more dangerous anes. 
thetic than ether and must be watched far more carefully. 

2. Chloroform kills more frequently through primary cardiac than 
respiratory syncope, and the anesthetizer must watch constantly the 
decrease in volume and rapidity of the pulse, indicating the fall of 
blood-pressure, and a slowing of the more shallow respiration. 
Chloroform syncope can be avoided by ay the head low, if pos- 
sible turned to one ee. keeping the jaw forward, watching the 
pulse, and pupil, | mind quiet and 
keeping the ehleveter=s ‘well uted w 

3. Ether rarely causes re thro but more 
frequently through its after-effects, suc uremia. 

complications may be avoided by keeping the head lower 
than the level of the body, turned to one side, and ~~ iving the 
ether in too concentrated a form; also by not keepi e patient 
on his back too long, and by relieving postoperative ‘tombeston 
as soon as possible. The contraindications to the use of chloro. 
orm are mvocarditis, ricardial adhesions and noncompensated 
valvular disease. In all other forms of heart disease it may be 
given. It should not be given when the blood pressure is low or 
in status thymicus, or when a prolonged anesthesia is necessary. 
The pulmonary complications are relatively more frequent 
with hae anesthesia than if a general anesthetic is given. 

a ny due to aspiration of mucus or food, or due to hypostasis 

to embolism. The latter is 7. more frequent than is ordl- 
eartty thought. Avoid these by posing patients as little as 
possible. Use heated operating “hin avoiding recumbent posi. 
and tympany. 

Avoid renal 
ovine before an 


as pneumonia 


complications by careful examination of the 
esthesia. 


6. Begin process of resuscitation immediately and cpatemasieesy 7 
Artificial respiration, the method Khale-¥ ma of 
the heart, rhythmic traction of the tongue, 
direct of the heart and salt transfusion. 
prefer to begin with massage of the heart and rhythmic tractions 
of the tongue (16 to 18 times a minute). 


5. Pernicious Anemia.—According to Adler, who reports 
and remarks on cases of pernicious anemia, we have to deal in 
this condition with a toxie process, the stress of the action of 
the poison or poisons being exerted on the blood and cord. The 
resulting hemolysis is confined chiefly to the portal area. The 
gastric atrophy is regarded by almost all authorities as a 
primary condition, and presents conditions favorable for elab- 
oration and absorption of the toxins, acting in other ways as a 
predisposing cause. We are to look on the anemia of per- 
nicious anemia as only a symptom, but from the marked altera- 
tion which the blood undergoes, and the vital effects thereof, it 
is the most important symptom of the disease to which our 
therapy for the present must be directed. 

6. Tuberculosis.—Lyle reviews his experience in a municipal 
hospital and notes particularly the necessity of following up 
the treatment, and the almost constant association of pleurisy 
of the dry type, the predominance of intemperance and syphilis 
in the histories, the importance of family history and of con- 
tagion, and the unreliability of statements as to the duration 
of the disease. About 90 per cent. of the cases were of the 
fibrocaseous variety; 9 per cent. of the fibroid form of the 
disease, while acute miliary tuberculosis of the lungs and lobar 
caseous pneumonia were rare. The majority of persons under 
twenty have a more or less extensive involvement of the 
lymphatic glands, and general tuberculosis is more likely to 
occur in the young. Next to the lymphatics we find the 
frequency of tuberculous complications of other organs in the 
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following order: Larynx, intestines, pharynx, joints, kidneys, 
peritoneum, bladder, meninges, testicles. Indigestion and 
faulty circulation due to heart weakness are almost constant. 
He thinks the bacillus is being relegated to a far less prominent 
position than formerly, and we should devote our efforts to 
remedying the physical and mental depreciation due to in- 
heritance. His creed would be: “I believe in the inherent 
ability of the cells of the body to maintain the tissues in a 
healthful condition, both by destroying diseased germs and 
neutralizing the products of théir activity. In order that this 
be done their potency must be maintained at the highest 
standard.” For this purpose we must have pure air, sunshine, 
intelligently selected dietary, abstinence from alcohol, tobacco, 
ete. Blood examinations are sometimes of interest, but never 
of pronounced diagnostic value; the results of urinary exam- 
ination are only of general significance. He believes in the 
tuberculin test as permissible if lack of time does not permit 
delay. There are no specifies. The a-ray is only of value in 
the diagnosis. He has not found it of value in locating cavities. 
Its use for therapeutic purposes was disappointing in fifteen 
eases thoroughly tested, though its effect in relieving pleuritic 
pains was marked. He concludes that we should remember 
that in temporarily relieving the patient of a symptom we may 
use drugs that have a bad general effect. 

9 and 10. Climatology of California.—McAdie, in this 
article, sums up the advantages of the California climate. 
Sanborn takes up the same subject, limiting his remarks to the 
region beginning at the mouth of Cajohn Pass and encircling 
the East San Bernardino valley, taking in Riverside just 
across the divide, and other localities near at hand. This ex- 
eludes the coast climate, but gives that of almost every other 
variety from that of the desert below the sea level to an alti- 
tude of about 10,000 feet. He remarks especially on tempera- 
ture changes and notices the nervous troubles which seem to 
prevail, part of which he thinks are due to the constant eye- 
strain from perpetual sunshine, but perhaps the most important 
factor is nostalgia. He thinks, as the country develops, condi- 
tions for recreation and contentment multiply, and in the near 
future nervous troubles will be less and less prevalent. 

11. The Climate of Maine.—Hinsdale remarks on the health 
conditions and on the decrease of consumption in that state 
during the last ten years, which has amounted to 15 or 20 per 
cent. 

12. Cervical Lacerations.—The medical treatment of cer- 
vical lacerations is advocated by Bushong, who thinks that 
operations may be overdone. He finds Monsel’s solution the 
best medicinal application in promoting absorption and _ re- 
moval of cicatricial tissue underlying mucous membrane. He 
uses the tampon, applied after local treatment, and considers 
it an important factor in the management of the cases. When 
the mucous membrane is broken or eroded he finds the best 
results in healing erosions come from a combination of pure 
tincture of iodin and beechwood creosote, using it before apply- 
ing Monsel’s solution for its action on the deeper structures. 
The frequency of these applications must be carefully consid- 
ered. if the patient is very sensitive, once a week is sufficient, 
suspending treatment about three days before expected men- 
struation, and not resuming it until the fourth day after ces- 
sation of the flow. In very bad cases it is wise to make a 
visit every five days, and to apply the iron at every alternate 
visit, using only the iodin and creosote at the others. If there 
is too much irritation the condition will be relieved by leaving 
out Monsel’s solution for a few treatments, resuming it when 
tenderness has passed. He reports cases showing the benefits 
to the cervix from local treatment. 

17. Pleural Endotheli —Delafield reports four cases of 
primary endothelioma. He remarks that it is generally agreed 
that the primary new growths of the pleura originate in the 
lymphatics and are endothelial in their nature. The symp- 
toms can hardly be distinguished in the beginning from or- 
dinary pleurisy with effusion. Only the bloody serum and low 
temperature are suspicious, but as the weeks follow each 
other the loss of flesh and strength and the appearance of the 
patient suggest malignancy. 
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18. Radiotherapy.—Allen has treated a number of cases of 
cancer and other cutaneous affections with the a-rays, and finds 
a decided value in the treatment. Out of 50 cases of cancer 26 
were discharged as clinically cured, 4 as improved, 10 were 
still under treatment and improving, and only 3 cases were 
discharged as unimproved, 2 were referred for surgical opera- 
tions and 5 ended fatally. Eleven cases were as hopeless at 
the beginning of treatment as all who have to do with breast 
and uterine cases and cancer of the rectum know. He thinks 
he has observed a tendency of the tubes to produce dermatitis 
irrespective of their vacuum, or of any idiosynerasy on the 
part of the patient. He does not believe that a surgical opera- 
tion should necessarily precede the 2-ray treatment. He has 
also used it in a great variety of skin affections, including 
lupus, psoriasis, eczema, acne, lupus erythematosus, xeroderma 
pigmentosum, favus, ringworm, leprosy, lichen planus, ete., 
and has secured in many cases better and quicker results than 
by the older methods alone, though he does not rely on it 
solely. In Hodgkin's disease and internal sarcoma, though he 
has no cure to report, he has had some gratifying improve- 
ments. 


20.—See abstract in Tue Journar of October 25, p. 1066. 
21.—See abstract in Tue Journar of October 4, p. 854. 


22. Epilepsy.—Thomson concludes his article in this Issue. 
After first noticing the necessity of looking after the reflex 
centers and the coexistence of focal cortical disorders, he men- 
tions cases where the reflex center was in the nose, but states 
that the greatest area is in the throat and pharynx. The 
gastrointestinal tract is also a well-known seat of afferent 
irritation. The mechanism of the action of the bromids is 
partly by their reduction of the peripheral sensibility in the 
pharynx. Other remedies that he mentions are coal-tar seda- 
tives, especially antipyrin, which increases the specific action 
of the bromids, also chloral. The great aim in the treatment 
of epilepsy is, however, in prophylaxis, and it is in the gastro- 
intestinal tract that the commonest autoinfection is to be 
found. Intestinal antiseptics are usually required earlier or 
later in the treatment. Imperfect kidney elimination is also 
a cause. He especially notes the value of life in the open air 
as a remedial measure. He gives a high estimate of the cura- 
bility of epilepsy, and thinks that the prognosis for complete 
cure in average cases is about 70 per cent. The reason why the 
actual cures do not reach this figure is because the patients 
will not follow out the treatment; they grow careless after more 
or less prolonged freedom from attacks. The incurable patients 
are those in whom an intracranial cause of afferent derange- 
ment has been operative from early life, and those in whom 
the epileptic habit has been engrafted on a poor constitution 
from youth, though many of these recover. 

23. Ringworm.—The infection from ringworm cases is 
studied by Mewborn, who sums up in the following: “1, that 
differences of soil modify the clinical picture of a skin ringworm 
as well as the microscopic appearance of the fungus; 2, that in 
the fluid of a herpetic vesicle the mycelium of a microsporon 
may produce external grape-like spores; 3, that the yellow and 
brownish bands and the tangential fringe on beer-wort agar 
can be used to identify the source of infection in ringworm of 
the cat.” 


25. X-Rays.—From his experience in the treatment of many 
eases, Rudis-Jicinsky lays down the following general rules: 
1. Know the capacity of the apparatus, remembering that the 
so-called a-ray burns are produced with a static machine as 
well as a coil. Learn every point in regard to the individuality 
of the tube. For superficial growths use a “soft” or “soft 
medium” tube with a spark gap of two inches; for internal 
growths a “high vacuum” tube with a spark gap of four inches. 
Try each tube before each application. 2. Thoroughly examine 
the case. Know the patient well. Protect the hair and eyes 
and the healthy tissue, if necessary, with lead and rubber; the 
latter to prevent shock by induction. Ray all the suspicious 
parts in as large an area as possible. 3. The length of ex- 
posure depends not so much on the time during which the tube 
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as in action, as on the actual time of best 2-ray production, 
tested occasionally by the fluoroscope. The exposures are to 
be made according to each individual case, five minutes at 
first, and after a week, for ten minutes. If, two weeks after 
the first exposure, no reaction has been shown, the patient has 
no idiosynerasy and may be irradiated every second or third 
day, and finally every day until intense reaction shows itself. 
The distance at the first application should be six inches, later 
less than that. If itching of the skin follows, stop the treat- 
ment jor a while. 4. If it is unwise to treat the whole dis- 
eased surface at once, begin at the edges. If there are a few 
isolated nodules after the general surface of the growth begins 
to look better, a change of treatment is needed, and the nodules 
have to be attacked more vigorously. 5. Watch the progress 
and the results of the treatment carefully, and see whether the 
case is one for operation with the treatment or not. 6. Protect 
yourself and be prepared for all occasions, having in your office 
or laboratory a sign, perhaps, like this: “X-ray examinations 
and treatments at the risk of the patient. All possible and 
professional skill used.” 

27. Post-Operative Abdominal Cases.——Deaver and Miiller 
report some methods used in the German Hospital at Philadel- 
phia. They find shock unimportant as a sequel in case the 
operation has been performed rapidly and thoroughly. Stimu- 
lants such as strychnia, atropin, whisky, and camphorated oil 
hypodermically, with hot water bags and the use of hot saline 
solution by the bowel cause rapid reaction. Hypodermoclysis 
is not used as it is too cumbersome and slow. Where shock is 
due to hemorrhage the patient almost invariably recovers under 
this treatment, but this is not the case where there is septic 
absorption, which gives the same symptoms. In clean cases 
the patient is kept on the back for twelve to forty-eight hours, 
the time depending on the length of the incision. When the 
gauze drain has been employed the patient is slowly turned by 
supporting pillows to one side at the end of seventy-two hours. 
With glass drainage no change is permitted, except alternate 
raising of the hips on pillows. In clean cases without drain- 
age asafetida suppositories are given every three hours, and 
unless the pulse demands strychnia, no medication is used. 
Water is not given until eighteen hours or longer if nausea 
persists, though the mouth may be washed out and the lips 
moistened. Backache is often an annoying and painful sequel. 
Very hot water bags or a cold water bag may be tried, but 
nothing usually gives relief except change of posture. This 
is preferable to morphin. In ten or twelve hours after the 
operation flatus will be passed. If it does not pass for eighteen 
hours an enema of milk of asafetida may be given, 60 c.c., in an 
equal quantity of warm water. It is a mistake to give morphin 
in these conditions. If the asafetida enema fails one or two ice 
bags on the abdomen and a high enema of turpentine, glycerin 
and magnesium sulphate in the proportion of one, two and 
three, is employed. On the third or fourth day after the opera- 
tion the bowels are moved with a plain enema or with a glass of 
citrate of magnesia. Twenty-four hours after operation they 
begin giving nourishment, first milk and lime water, 5 to 10 
cc, of each every hour, rapidly increasing the quantity if well 
borne. On the second day chicken broth, beef tea and junket 
may be given with the milk. On the third, wine-jelly and 
gruel may be added, and from then on the diet is gradually 
increased until by the seventh day the patient is getting about 
300 ¢.c, of nourishment. If the temperature is high after the 
bowels have moved, they look for stitch abscesses, and usually 
apply tlaxseed poultices. In clean cases the wound is rarely 
dressed until.the eighth day, when the stitches are removed. 
In drainage cases the glass is removed in two to four days, 
depending on the discharge; the gauze is removed from the 
sixth to the twelfth day, depending on the force necessary to 
loosen it. The rubber drain is shortened from day to day as 
the wound granulates up from the bottom. In removing the 
gauze drain, boric acid should be used for irrigation as the 
adhesions may not be perfectly formed and a bichlorid or car- 
b#lic solution might arouse a peritonitis. They call especial 
attention to the use of gastric lavage for the nausea and vomit- 
ing. The stomach usually recovers its tone in a few hours, 
but in other cases this method may be required. They have 
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never seen any serious depression or hematemesis following the 
use of the stomach tube, nor have they ever introduced the tube 
into the trachea, and think it could not happen with ordinary 
care. Where there is paresis of the bowel lavage is remarkably 
beneficial, as also in cases of cholelithiasis with gastric dis- 
turbance and especially in those cases re-operated on for gastro- 
hepatic adhesions. It is their routine practice to wash out 
the stomachs of such patients every six hours for the first 
twenty-four hours after the operation. Purgation is the sheet 
anchor in the treatment of peritonitis, but it can not be used 
in case of vomiting, and lavage sometimes seems to work well. 
They wash out early and introduce 30 to 60 gm. of Glauber’s 
or Epsom salts, sometimes adding 30 ¢.c. of whisky or a pre. 
digested food. 

29. The Diet in Typhoid.Robertson advocates a freer 
diet in typhoid, believing that it will diminish the number of 
deaths from asthenia and intercurrent affections and lessen the 
increased liability to perforation. 


30. Foreign Bodies in the Vermiform Appendix.— Hell! 
reports two cases, one in which there was a pin and in the 
other a gallstone producing the trouble in the appendix. He 
thinks while it is unquestionable that foreign bodies rarely 
cause appendicitis, it is worth while to put these cases on 
record. 

34. Nail Disease.—Eczema produces the most frequent ex 
amples of nail disease, furnishing 107 out of 485 cases on 
which White's paper is based. It is due to the same causes as 
bring about an eczema of the skin, and it causes total loss of 
the nail. Unless the matrix is affected in trauma or felon, the 
results on the nail are unimportant. Paronychia comes third 
in importance, providing 68 cases. Psoriasis is almost an 
equally common disturber of nail equilibrium, while involve 
ment of the nails in cases of cutaneous psoriasis is much eom 
moner than is the rule in eczema. The prognosis, he thinks, is 
generally good, but he has seen cases where the nails did not 
return again. There were 62 cases of nail implication in der 
matitis of the hands and fingers directly attributable to some 
noxious occupation or chance poisoning of the skin. The eom- 
monest symptom is koilonychia, which appeared in about 40 
per cent. Syphilis of the nail is not a common condition, found 
in only about 5 per cent. of his cases. It occurs both in the 
primary and secondary forms. Tinea tricophytina is a very 
rare condition, usually caused by the megalosporon; tinea 
favosa is a little more common. The clinical appearances of 
the two diseases are quite similar. Tinea favosa may be eon. 
tracted from domestic animals. Russian Jews seem te be 
specially liable to it. 


43.—See abstract in Tue JouRNAL, xxxviii, p. 1176. 
44.—See abstract in Tne Journar of October 25, p. 1065. 
49.—See abstract in Tne JourNAL of October 25, p. 1066. 


54.—This article has appeared elsewhere. See Tur Journar 
of November 8, title 142, p. 1210. 


63. Morphin.—The indiscriminate use of morphin by physi- 
cians is deprecated by Crothers, who calls attention to the 
possibility of its producing narcomania and the danger, al- 
though the physician may conceal from the patient what drug 
he is taking, of its being revealed to him later in the case of 
change of doctors. Proprietary drugs given for the purpose 
of controlling pain also contain dangerous and uncertain nar- 
cotics and should be avoided. Many obscure diseases may be 
traced to reckless medication of this kind. 


64. Alcolrol.—-Cushing pleads for alcohol a place in thera. 
peutics as a narcotic and to a less extent as a stomachic, and in 
certain conditions as a food. He does not deny the fact that it 
has drawbacks, like every other drug, but we should not be 
guided entirely by consideration of any one of its properties, 
but estimate the total of its effects, good and evil, as regards 
the special condition. 

65. Methyl Alcohol.—-The action of methyl alcohol is re- 
viewed by Hunt, who gives the results of his own experiments 
and the experience of others with this agent. Even when free 
from impurities it is dangerous and it is totally unfit as a 
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substitute for grain aleohol in any preparation which is to 
be taken internally, especially those to be given for any length 
of time. 

72.—This article has appeared elsewhere. See Tue Journat 
of October 25, 136, p. 1072. See also editorial, November 22, 
p. 1327. 


75. The Blood in cy.—The conclusions reached by 
Pray from examination of the blood in pregnaney and the puer- 
perium are given by him in the folfowing: “1. Where blood 
generation fails to keep pace with the increased vascular area, 
a serous dilution of the blood takes place. 2. In the majority 
of cases this is not serious, and can be overcome by simple 
hygienic measures—fresh air, good food and the overcoming 
of constipation. Cases in which the vitality is overtaxed by 
the increased demand for nutrition may call for iron or other 
hematiniec treatment. 3. The regeneration of the blood is 
partly effected by the lessening of the vascular area after labor 
and subsequent transudation of fluids of the blood into the 
tissues. 4. The leucocytosis is due to increased action of en- 
larged lymph glands of the pelvis, and in part to increased 
metabolism, which causes a somewhat toxic condition. Its 
decrease is caused by the lochial discharge. Its persistence is 
accounted for by the fact that the involution of the hyper- 
trophied pelvic organs and breasts is accomplished in a great 
measure by the leucocytes. 5. A study of the blood of a woman 
delivered by the Cesarean operation shows the same general 
behavior of the blood constituents as does that of women after 
normal labors.” 

77.—See abstract in Turk JouRNAL, xxxviii, p. 1667. 

79. Ventrofixation and Ventrosuspension of the Uterus. 
—After discussing the indications according to which these 
operations are performed, Kreutzmann expresses the view that 
they are only relative and that as surgical procedures these 
operations create an unphysiologic condition. The remote con- 
sequences are sometimes disastrous to the health and life of 
the subject, and even grave disturbance of the normal progress 
of gestation is occasionally observed. These are not indis- 
pensable operations. While it may be said sometimes that it 
is right to propose a surgical rectification of a backward dis- 
placed uterus, fixed or movable, it should be devoid of danger 
to the life and health of the patient, immediate or remote. In 
women of childbearing age it should be free from the danger of 
interfering in the least with the normal progress of pregnancy 
and delivery. Ventrofixation and ventrosuspension as usually 
performed are not thus devoid of danger. In vaginal fixation 
(in nonparous women) and in shortening the round ligaments 
(by either vaginal, intra-abdominal or inguinal route) we 
have at our disposal operations which, if properly selected, 
combine efliciency with absolute freedom from danger. 

86. Collodium After Nose Operations.—Plischel finds col- 
lodium a satisfactory local application in the after-treatment of 
nose operations. When through with the operation (removal 
of hypertrophy on lower turbinal, for example), he touches the 
wound several times with adrenalin to stop the bleeding, and 
then drops collodium on the wound while an assistant blows 
compressed air into the nose to accelerate evaporation. The 
collodium forms a firm white membrane, which protects the 
wound against infection and prevents secondary hemorrhages. 
He has used it in thirty-one cases and has not had one second- 
ary hemorrhage, and it is not uncomfortable as the patient is 
under cocain anesthesia. It should be dropped on the wound 
carefully and slowly so that it will not run down into the 
pharynx and make the patient cough. One might use a fine 
Eustachian catheter, on the wider end of which a small rubber 
bulb (a dropper) is mounted and fastened air-tight with a 
rubber band. One filling of the bulb with collodium is usually 
enough to cover the whole wound, 

89. Trichloracetic Acid.—Schwabe has investigated the 
action of trichloracetic acid on the mucous membrane. He 
finds that it acts only superficially, but destroys the epithelium, 
and is an excellent means for producing this effect. Galvano- 
caustic seabs are favorably intluenced by the application of this 
acid. It seems also to be useful by forming a superficial pro- 
tective layer that prevents the settling and developing of those 
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bacteria which have entered the nose within tne region deprived 
of its physiologic protection. Its property of closing up all 
the channels discharging from the surface of the turbinals 
renders it applicable in the treatment of hay fever. He has 
employed it in numerous cases of nasal hydrorrhea with excel- 
lent results. The acid apparently enters into combination with 
the albumin of the glandular duct secretion, and thus prevents 
the fluid from being discharged for several days. 

94.—See abstract in Tuk Journa. of November 8, p. 1205. 

95.—See abstract in Toe Journnat of November 8, p. 1204. 

97. Pseudo-Rheumatism.—A number of conditions resem- 
bling rheumatism are reviewed by Walsh, who concludes that 
acute articular rheumatism would seem to be an acute infee- 
tious disease and with no more necessary relation to such 
pathologic changes in joints, as are exhibited in milder or 
severer forms of arthritis deformans, than certain other infec- 
tious diseases. The so-called chronic rheumatism, with degen- 
erative changes in joints, partakes rather of the nature of 
arthritis deformans than of a true rheumatic process, and 
should be treated accordingly. Muscular rheumatism, so- 
called, is usually not an acute infection in any way similar 
to acute articular rheumatism, but the painful conditions in 
muscles spoken of as rheumatism are really due to blood 
dyscrasia and certain toxemias, or to functional arthritic 
nervous conditions, causing reflex pain in muscles around joints, 
or to certain occupations in which muscles are overused or im 
properly employed, and finally to such joint relaxations a- 
occur from flat-foot or dislocation or frequently repeated 
severe sprains. 

98.—See No. 72 above. 


103. The Heart in Pneumonia.—The importance of an e 
amination of the condition of the heart in pneumonia is in 
sisted on by Wainwright, who describes the mechanism of dila 
tation and failure of the right heart in this disease. Its hyper. 
trophy may be an important factor in producing pneumonia 
and other pulmonary diseases. He calls attention to one espe 
cially valuable physical sign, the pulmonic element of the 
second sound of the heart, which is underestimated by the pro- 
fession. In young children this element is accentuated, and at 
the middle period of life the pulmonic and aortic are about 
equal in intensity, while in old age the aortic element becomes 
accentuated under normal conditions. In pneumonia, this well. 
pronounced accentuated second pulmonic sound becomes a safe 
guide for the administration of cardiac stimulants and aids in 
making an intelligent prognosis. A diminution of intensity 
of this sound is a confession of failure of the right heart, and 
should be a signal for the use of digitalis, aleohol and other 
cardiac stimulants. The rapid and weak pulse is not so re 
liable. He speaks in regard to the use of digitalis, that when 
not indicated it is a pernicious drug, but when it is really 
indicated nothing is better. In the discussion following Prof. 
Andrew H. Smith takes a somewhat different view as regards 
the use of digitalis, holding that it has often done more harm 
than good. Its use is pernicious except when there is arrhyth. 
mia, indicating heart failure, then it may be of use to steady it. 

108.—See No. 72, above. 

109.—Ibid., November 15, title 26, p. 1278. 

115. Diagnosis of Tuberculosis..-The points specially 
called attention to by Milroy are the need of care as to the 
clinical history, symptoms of failing strength without assign- 
able cause, indigestion, increased heart action, cough with or 


without expectoration, hemorrhage and a careful study of the 
temperature. He agrees with Hlobbs that all cases with a 
mean temperature of 99.5, which is not much above the normal! 


range, are predisposed to tuberculosis. The two diseased con- 
ditions with which incipient phthisis are most frequently con- 
fused are probably malarial fever and dyspepsia. He notices 
particularly the need of attention to the quality rather than 
the quantity of sound in percussion and the securing of proper 
breathing on auscultation. The disease is especially liable to 
manifest itself about two inches below the middle of the 


sternum in front, or in the supraspinous region behind or in 
the apex of the lower lobe behind or the apex of the right 


middle lobe, whieh is found in the midaxillary line at the fourth 
interspace. 

117. Tuberculosis.—Johnson recapitulates the argument 
that the preponderance of evidence indicates that the germs 
rarely if ever reach those portions of the lungs, which are 
most frequently the seat of primary tubercular foci, through 
the air current, but usually through the circulatory system. It 
does not necessarily follow that they are absorbed from the 
walls of the air passages, but that they might have been ab- 
sorbed at other points, as the alimentary tract. The primary 
foci of pulmonary tuberculosis in man are most frequently in 
the smaller lobes of the lungs, which are frequently in a col- 
lapsed condition and where germs would be less likely to 
enter through the air channel. Their seat indicates an ab- 
normal condition of the parts at the time of attack rather 
than the source through which they entered tne system. Koch’s 
statement that inhalation is the chief cause is, therefore, 
erroneous. 

120. Technic of Prostatectomy.—The method described by 
Bryson is the perineal one, in which, after the introduction of 
the staff, he makes a free median incision in such a way as to 
open the urethra just in front of the apex of the prostate. The 
forefinger is introduced and the staff withdrawn. Guided by 
the finger a blunt instrument is passed into the urethra and 
made to puncture, from the urethral side, the lowermost part 
of the mass. The puncture is always made in the lower pos- 
terior quadrant, and the instrument pushed well into the 
swelling. The finger follows, tearing its way in the opening 
through the capsule and loosening the lobe as far as its attach- 
ment to the urethra from which it is detached, care being taken 
not to take away too much of the sides nor any of the roof of 
the urethra. The hypertrophied lateral lobe is then removed. 
The process is repeated on the opposite side, after which a 
median posterior segment sometimes remains to be dealt with, 
which can easily be excochleated. Usually the finger can be 
then passed into the bladder, which is explored. The cavity is 
irrigated with a hot salt solution and a loose flap of mucous 
membrane found that can be made to occlude the vesical vault. 
Care should be taken not to push this back into the bladder 
when a large drainage tube is introduced and the cavity packed 
with gauze. This technic is modified to some extent according 
to the size of the prostate, as the incision must be made to 
correspond. In some later cases he has done a preliminary 
epicystotomy for drainage and for the treatment of the bladder 
and kidneys, and he thinks it is best, when this is to be done, 
to make it a preliminary operation. i 

121.—See abstract in Tue Journar of July 5, p. 40. 


122. Middle Cranial Fossa.—Bartlett describes the anat. 
omical conditions in the middle cranial fossa with special 
reference to the occurrence of the middle meningeal artery. He 
finds it impossible to formulate any rule for avoiding this in 
makiag a bone opening for removal of the Gasserian ganglion. 
It can hardly be said to follow the same route in any two 
cases. We should realize the possibility of meeting the artery 
at almost any point in the temporal! fossa or even outside the 
protecting wall. He also calls attention to the faulty descrip- 
tion of the field of operation. He describes certain anomalies 
of the meningeal artery and says that this vessel is most 
easily avoided at the point where it enters the cranial cavity. 
He also notices those cases which have the second and third 
branches of the trifacial closest together. 

123. Gastroenterostomy.—-Fowler has devised a method of 
gastroenterostomy, which consists of first securing a communi- 
cation between a loop of the jejunum and the stomach, then 
an entero-enterostomy between the afferent and efferent por- 
tions of this loop, and finally, obliteration of the lumen of the 
afferent loop between the two points of the anastomosis, by 
passing a No. 20 silver wire two or three times around the 
afferent loop at the point selected, and drawing on the turns 
sufficiently to occlude the lumen without strangulating the 
wall. The ends are twisted together, cut short and rolled into 
a flat coil in such a way as to bring the cut ends in the coil, 
thus guarding against subsequent injury to the surrounding 
structures. He reports cases. 
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124. Hypertrophic Tuberculosis of the Intestine. — After 
a detailed description of the conditions in a case, Harris dis- 
cusses the etiology., morbid anatomy, symptomatology, diag- 
nosis, prognosis and treatment. Of course, it is only capable 
of operative relief. The statistics as regards operation are on 
the whole encouraging. There were 60 cures and 4 cases im- 
proved out of a total of 88 operated on. 

125.—See abstract in Tue JouRNAL, xxxviil, p. 1467. 

126. Fracture of thé Neck of the Femur.—Whitman 
criticises the familiar methods of treatment of this injury, 
which he says is misrepresented in text-books as being un- 
common, excepting in old age. The methods, he thinks, are 
faulty both in conception and practice, if intending reposition 
and retention of the parts in the normal position. Abduction 
of the thigh would be much more likely to bring the parts into 
position than when the limb is held on a line with the body. If 
reposition were attained it could be kept secure with the long 
spica bandage with fixation in abduction. He has also modi- 
fied the after-treatment of some of these cases, using the or. 
dinary hip splint as a traction appliance, or as a simpie 
perineal crutch in after ambulation. When replacement is im- 
practicable as in the ordinary type of coxa vara, he would re- 
move a wedge of bone from the base of the trochanter, pre- 
serving a portion of the cortex at the apex of the wedge on the 
inner side of the femur, opposite the trochanter minor, and then 
retain the limb in the position of complete abduction until 
union is complete. 

128.—See abstract in Tue Journa of July 12, p. 101. 

129.—-See abstract in Toe Journa of October 4, p. 854 

130.—Ibid., September 27, p. 790. 

131.—Ibid. 


132. Pelvic Suppuration.—Williams pleads in this article 
for the abdominal over the vaginal operation. He says that, 
with all that is said about the simplicity of puncture methods 
and drainage by the vaginal route, with speedy relief and 
recovery, he wishes to say that aside from the mortality, which 
is not small, the number of invalids leaving the hospital is very 
large, and the number that return for subsequent operation is 
also great. The mortality is smaller and recovery more satis 
factory by abdominal section. 

133.—See abstract in Tue Journat of September 27, p. 790. 

134.—Ibid., November 1, p, 1133. 

135.—Ibid., September 27, p. 790. 

136.—Ibid., November 1, p. 1133. 

137.—Ibid., September 27, p. 790. 

138.—Ibid., November 1, p. 1133. 

139.—Ibid., October 4, p. 853. 

141, 142, 143 and 144.—Ibid., November 1, p. 1133. 

145.—Ibid., p. 854. 

147.—See No. 72 above. 


153. Affections of the Nails.— After first noticing the rarity 
of typical onychomycosis trichophytina, the difficulties of its 
diagnosis and the unsatisfactoriness of treatment, Leviseur 
mentions a special form of nail disease and the probability of 
its parasitic origin, though he has not been able to isolate any 
vegetable parasite. The individual lesions are minute, round, 
shallow holes of the size of a very small pinhead, arranged 
sometimes in regular concentric lines, covering sometimes the 
whole surface of the nail-plate. When recovery occurs it 
starts from the proximal end and they slowly disappear. The 
nail is not shed. The cases in which he has observed it are all 
adults; five of the nine cases had seborrheic eezema of the scalp 
or elsewhere. Pruritus, especially of the anus, seemed to be a 
common accompaniment. Salves seemed to have little effect, 
and frequent manicuring aggravated the disease. In four cases 
cure was produced by the use of a 1 per cent. solution of per- 
manganate of potash; bathing with this for about ten minutes 
twice a day, followed with an oxalic acid solution (2 per cent.). 
He is inclined to think that the disorder has some connection 
with Unna’s seborrheic eczema, but no relation with ringworm 
or psoriasis, The occasional combination of the pathologic 
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changes of the nails and pompholyx seemed to have escaped the 
attention of others, but he has observed a number of cases 
where the matrix of the nails was affected. Ordinary eczema 
localized on and around the nails is usually readily recognized. 
He also notes occupation diseases of the nails. Favus of the 
nails is not nearly so rare as ringworm and is more easy to 
diagnose. He thinks avulsion of the nails is indicated where 
the disease has made much inroad. For the milder cases 
saturated solution of potassium iodid and metallic iodin may 
effect a cure. Causties should be avoided. Koilonychia is, he 
thinks, due to pathologic changes of the nail bed. As to ony- 
chorrhexis it is uncertain whether it is to be called a disease of 
the nails or only a nervous trophic symptom. 

154. Nevo-Carcinoma.—Ravogli reports two more cases of 
nevo-carcinoma and discusses the condition. He concludes that 
the nevi frequently cause the carcinoma, not by any included 
embryonic cells, but because of the frequent bruises and irrita- 
tions to which they are exposed. 

158.—See No. 72 above. 

160. Personal Injuries.—Both sides of the personal injury 
question are shown up by Lodge. He gives instances of the 
mania for litigation and the methods of many of the plaintiffs 
and also of the questionable methods adopted by the companies 
in meeting these attacks. He sees no remedy but one, that is, 
absolute honesty on the part of all parties, jurors, plaintiff, de- 
fendant, judges and expert witnesses, 

161. Postmortem from the Medicolegal Standpoint.—- 
The necessity of a thorough postmortem as a furtherance to 
justice, ete., is insisted on by Lane, who severely criticises some 
cases that have occurred, including the Luetgert case in Chi- 
cago, for instance, with its wild and extraordinary claims on 
the part of so-called experts. 

163.—See above title 139. 

167. X-Rays.—Brokaw’s article is fully illustrated with 
pictures of the results of the a-ray treatment. He offers the 
following points from his six years’ experience: Much study 
is required; the method can not be learned quickly. The most 
efficient apparatus should be used. When great penetration is 
necessary high tubes should be employed, and the most power- 
ful coils, capable of generating sparks at eighteen or twenty 
inches. He holds it will soon be recognized as a proper pro- 
cedure to subject all inoperable cases to the rays, not in a 
haphazard manner, but with the tube carefully adapted to 
each particular case. It is also good practice to subject all 
patients to the z-rays after operation as a prophylactic meas- 
ure, and he especially advocates this in case of mammary 
eancer, He does not object to setting up a dermatitis, but 
brings this about as soon as possible. He always tans the 
parts, however, before he actually attacks the growths with a 
hard tube, if the use of such is indicated. To avoid unfor- 
tunate results, white gangrene, ete., one must proceed with 
caution. Idiosyncrasies are not to be forgotten. He has 
noticed a susceptibility to the rays in cases of chronic rheumat- 
ism, in elderly subjects with faulty vascular conditions, such as 
senile changes, and in certain alcoholics. The practice of using 
a high tube from time to time often hastens and brings about 
curative effects in a most rapid and satisfactory manner. In 
growths of a considerable area it is well to direct the rays to 
the periphery as that is where the healing commences most 
actively. 

168. Gynecologic Diseases Without Local Symptoms.— 
From a review of the literature and a study of the reported 
cases, Gellhorn offers the following conclusions: 

1. Diseases of the female sexual organs occur sometimes without 
jocal symptoms, but at the same time may produce disturbances in 
remote organs. 2. If these disturbances are transmitted by way of 
the nerve tracts they must be considered to be genuine genital reflex 
neuroses and can be differentiated from hysterical manifestations. 
%. Not every ailing woman should be subjected to a gynecologic 
examination at once. But in the absence of sufficient cause else- 
where, or when a rational treatment has proved ineffective, the pos- 
sibility of pelvic disease should be borne in mind. 4. In the climac- 
terle woman a gynecologic examination should be early made in 
every somewhat suspicious case to facilitate the discovery of the 


possible existence of a malignant growth and to ameliorate the 
=" grave prognosis by the introduction of an adequate treat- 
ment. 
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182.—-See title 72 above. 

188. Endocarditis.—_The conditions in which endocarditis 
occurs, its cause, and consequences are discussed by Chapman, 
who reports cases showing its effects. He insists on the im- 
portance of heart complications in disease, both as regards the 
immediate and ultimate outcome. The teaching that endo- 
cardial changes are of but slight consequence, and that little 
can be done in treating heart cases, and that digitalis is the 
beginning and the end of cardiac therapeutics, are mischiev- 
ous, as they set at naught the results of many observers and 
investigators, and lack the optimism which should characterize 
all research. Minuteness of observation, discrimination in 
therapeutics and careful attention to the details of treatment 
only can bring clinical results. 


189. Anesthetics.—The fatal cases of anesthesia are classi- 
fied by Miller under the following heads: 1. Those where the 
anesthesia was blamed because no other cause of death was 
recognized. These are only of interest because of their fre- 
quency. 2. Cases in which the effect of the anesthetic on 
organs already diseased hastened the inevitable fatal termina. 
tion. This mortality can be diminished by careful preliminary 
examination and preparation of the patients and by attention 
to the selection of the particular anesthetic to be employed. 
Instead of sticking to ether in every case, we have at our dis- 
posal cocain, which has an indefinitely wide field of usefulness, 
nitrous oxid with practically no mortality for brief operations 
and sometimes longer ones, and chloroform, which may be safer 
in certain conditions as in the young and very old, kidney and 
lung disease, diabetes, in the obese, in dyspnea from any cause, 
narrowing of the larynx, and in operations about the brain and 
mouth. The combination of oxygen with ether or chloroform 
may save patients who can not otherwise undergo the anes. 
thetic. In the third class where deaths are due to improper 
administration or overdose of anesthetics the difficulty is two. 
fold, and consists of inappreciation of the potency of the agents 
employed and in a lack of understanding between surgeon and 
anesthetist. Medical schools slight the subject, hospitals pay 
little attention to it, in private practice anesthetics are daily 
adminisiered by those who have no experience and have not 
studied or interested themselves in the subject. Bungling ad. 
ministration, overloading the lungs with the anesthetic at any 
one time are responsible for some of these cases. The anes- 
thetist should have a thorough knowledge of the physiologic 
action of drugs, and there should be no misunderstanding as to 
the immediate responsibility. He is in a better position to 
observe the general condition of the patient than the operator, 
and should have chief consideration in this respect. 
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2 drenaggio alla Mikulicz per ferite 


1. Intraperitoneal Hemorrhage.—Cullingworth’s article 
reviews the whole subject of intraperitoneal hemorrhage from 
ectopic gestation, which is its usual cause. He notices the 
symptoms and discusses separately peritoneal hematocele, 
which he credits as usually the result of bleeding from an 
ectopic pregnancy in the fimbrinal end of the tube before it is 
thoroughly closed up. He points out the dangers of the 
neglected ovum and insists on the importance of the diagnosis 
of these conditions. 


2. Gallstones.—The operation for gallstone here given by 
Morison is making a skin incision one inch below the tip of the 
twelfth rib, ending in front of the middle line, at the upper 
part of the middle one-third of a line drawn from the ensiform 
cartilage to the umbilicus. All the layers of the abdominal 
wall, including the rectus muscle, are divided, and the cut 
edges of the peritoneum caught in clip forceps. A thick gauze 
pad or sponge is then packed into the abdomen under the lower 
flap of the wound over the colon and omentum, shutting off 
access to the general peritoneal cavity in this direction, and on 
the inner side and in front the stomach is covered and pro- 
tected by a gauze pad. The wound may be more thoroughly 
opened out by making the ileocostal space convex to the right 
and pushing the hips and shoulders to the left. Drainage is 
secured by a rubber tube, which in case of the gall bladder is 
fixed to it by catgut sutures and a thick broad strand of gauze 
through the wound posteriorly to insure its patency. Drainage 
of the common duct is effected by leaving an opening in the 
duct unsutured with a large tube apposed to it. He does not 
favor drainage of the hepatic and common ducts by tube in the 
lumen. The wound is closed with four tiers of catgut or with 
two of catgut and two of silkworm gut, the first bringing to- 
gether at the sides the peritoneum, fascia, patella. and 
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internal oblique muscle; the second the external oblique, the 
third secures the fat and skin subcutaneously to the external 
oblique, while the fourth is a subeuticular for the skin edges. 
When a silkworm gut is used, the first layer of deep, far- 
distanced, interrupted sutures attach the skin to the external 
oblique muscle and bring the skin edges together roughly. The 
second intermediate interrupted suture through the skin edges 
completes the apposition, and in front the rectus and aponeu- 
rosis receive the same care. He tabulates and discusses his 
cases. They confirm the surgical belief that in most cases 
operation affords permanent relief and great improvement in 
the general health. Recurrence of symptoms means gallstone 
trouble again. 

3. Enlargement of the Prostate.——Freyer reports 6 cases 
of suprapubic operation for prostatic hypertrophy. He has 
performed the operation on 2] patients, varying in age from 
58 to 79 years; the parts removed weighing from 1', to 104, 
ounces. All of them were advanced cases in catheter life, and in 
19 of the cases an absolute and complete cure was obtained. One 
patient died in acute mania the twenty-fourth day after the 
operation, and the remaining case succumbed to heat stroke. 


4. Perineal Prostatectomy.—Syms describes his method 
with his rubber retractor, the various advantages of which he 
points out. Its bulb acts as a hemostatic as well as holding 
the instrument in place. He objects generally to the supra- 
pubie method, as he considers the perineal one safest and best. 
He has operated on 21 patients and has had no deaths. Al! 
had cystitis except one. A practical cure has resulted in every 
case except one, where the operation was incomplete. 


5.—This article appeared in Tue Journat of November 8, 
p. 1182. 


6. Urethral Diseases.—The details of the diagnosis of 
urethral diseases, including personal history, examination of 
patient generally, the urethral discharge, preparation of speci- 
mens, discharge of urine and its examination, urethral explora- 
tion and also examination of seminal vesicles and prostate are 
all included. The details are too numerous to be included 
here. 


8. Renal Decapsulati describes his well-known 
method and reports cases operated on for other reasons than to 
cure chronic Bright's disease. He has yet to see the first evil 
effect attributable to decapsulation as such. The final re 


sults of some cases have been reported and others will be, later. 


9. Blood Count in Abdominal Disease.—Longridge can 
not regard leucocytosis as an infallible indication of the pres- 
ence of pus, but as an indication of toxemia its value appears 
to be very great. An increasing leucocytosis is, other things 
being equal, the most scientific means at our disposal for 
gauging the increasing virulence of an appendicular affection 
and a decreasing leucocytosis is evidence of decreasing viru- 
lence or walling off of the toxic products. 


10. Intestinal Anastomosis.—Bishop describes a new bone 
bobbin, which he thinks has the advantages of the Jessett and 
Allingham bobbins, which, together, meet most of the indica- 
tions required, simplicity, durability and absorbability, properly 
uniting the gut, facilitating and protecting suture, ete. He 
gives figures of the forms for end-to-end, side anastomosis and 
pylorectomy, and reports cases of its use. 


12. Paraffin Prothesis.—A number of cases are reported by 
Downie, who finds it valuable and promising in its results. He 
classifies the failures in this operation to be due as follows: 

1. To insufficient antiseptic precautions. 2. To the want of suit- 
able apparatus. 3. To the injection of an excessive quantity of 
paraffin. 4. To insufficient digital pressure around the nose while 
the paraffin is being injected. The first two causes are apt to result 
in local infammatory mischief, while the two latter favor the 
escape of the paraffin into the loose cellular tissue in the near neigh- 
borhood of the nose. 

13. Femoral Hernia.—-The operation recommended by Nicoll 
consists of two parts; I. Obliteration of the sac, the steps of 
which are: 1. Exposure of the sac; 2, opening it longitudinally 
in its middle line and clearing it of contents; 3, separating it 
from the parts surrounding its neck, including the transver- 
salis and iliae fascia for one inch round the abdominal aspect 
of the ring; 4, bisecting the sac longitudinally from the fundus 
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to the neck; 5, making an aperture in one-half near the neck; 6, 
interlocking the halves by putting the other through the aper- 
ture. In some cases it lies better if previously twisted one-half 
turn on its longitudinal axis; 7, reducing the whole sac through 
the femoral ring into the extraperitoneal space previously 
cleared for it by detaching its neck from the abdominal aspect 
of the ring. The sac thus lies bunched up within the abdomen, 
between the peritoneum and the transversalis and iliac fascia 
over the internal aperture of the femoral canal. Il. Closure 
of the femoral ring consists in: 1. Carrying an incision (bone 
deep) from the femoral vein along the pubic ramus to the 
region of the pubic spine, dividing the pubic portion of the 
fascia lata and the origin of the pectineus, and the periosteum. 
Its length will depend on the extent to which the femoral vein 
has been displaced outward by the presence of the hernia, and 
will vary from 1 to 1% inches. 2. Detach the periosteum to a 
limited extent and retract it. 3. Drill the bone in its upper 
edge in two places, one-half to one inch apart. 4. Pass through 
one of the apertures a loop of stout catgut or other absorbable 
ligature. 5. Divide the loop of ligature. Thread one end in 
a large curved surgical needle and pass it as a mattress suture 
through Poupart’s ligament. Unthread it from the needle. 
Repeat this with the second end, carrying it through Poupart’s 
ligament at a higher level, avoiding the deep epigastric artery 
to the outer side, and, in the male patients, the spermatic cord 
above. In very large hernias the loops may be made to diverge 
in the ligatures so as to gather in the margin of the aperture. 
6. By a probe, inte the eye of which the ends are threaded, 
withdraw both through the second drill-hole of the bone. 7. 
Tie the ends of each loop separately over the front of the bone, 
thus bringing Poupart’s ligament down to the posterior surface 
of the bone, and then fixing it firmly in contact with that 
surface, thus making an extension practically of Gimbernat’s 
ligament. 8. To more fully secure a closure, unite, by inter- 
rupted catgut sutures, the detached margin of the pectineal 
origin and the pubic portion of the fascia lata to the anchored 
Poupart’s ligament. He asserts that this method has advant- 
ages over the Roux method in that it avoids the introduction 
of any metal body, and in other respects. 


14. Rodent Ulcer.—McFeely treats rodent ulcer with for- 
malin under local or general anesthesia, if it is not very large 
or easily accessible. Two or three applications seem necessary. 
Later he uses formalin glycerin 30 to 50 per cent., with or 
without tannin. In long-standing cases liable to involve bone 
or extensively destroy tissue he prefers to first curette away 
the diseased tissue, apply hemostatic and then apply the for- 
malin, all under anesthesia. The formalin should not be al- 
lowed to evaporate. The blackish slough should be allowed to 
separate yey or may be assisted by some unirritating 
ener He speaks highly of the results of this treatment. 


17. tipati Goodhart gives his ideas of the mechan- 
ism of po which is often credited to @bstruction in 
the stomach and bowel. He thinks it is more likely of reflex 
or paralytic nature, due to the lack of peristaltic action 
over a certain region and that the annular stricture is less 
likely to bring about this condition. He is rather conservative 
in treatment. Bowels are made for man, not man for the 
bowels, and there are great individual differences in persons. 
He has been struck with the fact that of all those that suffer 
from constipation, very few give signs of retention, and he 
thinks the trouble is largely with the men, that they eat too 
much, and with women that they eat too little. As regards 
mucocolitis, he thinks colostomy would be a very bad practice, 
even in extreme cases. Clearing out the colon is not always 
necessary, as it has a certain digestive function of its own for 
food. He is rather inclined to think the condition is not really 
a colitis, but rather a nervous trouble in many cases. He is 
also skeptical as regards flatulent colic, which is often due te 
other causes. He also questions the theory of autointoxica- 
tion from the intestines. We should be cautious how we 
charge septicity to such masters in natural asepsis as are the 
stomach and colon. 

18. Cardiac Pain.—This second lecture by Morison gives a 
classification of the forms of angina pectoris, classifying them 
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in two groups, one with pain and one without. The first type 
he notices in his article is the musculo-spasmodic, which he 
thinks may be possible, and that the quantity of blood supplied 
may have less to do with the trouble than the chemical changes 
in the muscle itself. He also notices the coronary, aneurismal, 
aortitic and coronary occlusive angina as admissible types, 
though he does not give the exclusive importance to any of 
them that is credited by some. As regards aortitic aneurism 
he takes issue with Huchard’s views. He also mentions here 
both intravascular and extravascular neuritic causes, the 
latter in the disease of the spinal cord and other portions of 
the nervous system as in tabes. He admits that a purely 
neuralgic angina is possible, and is a preferable designation to 
“false” or “pseudo” angina. 

22. Kala-Azar.—Rogers has investigated the serum reaction 
of kala-azar and finds it impossible to accept the view of certain 
ethers that it is identical with Malta fever. It is in his 
opinion a form of malarial fever, and in this he is supported 
by Ross from an independent investigation in Assam. 

23.—Price takes the same view. 

27. Mosquitoes.—Aitken gives a brief report of his experi- 
ence with mosquitoes in the North Canara District of India 
and notes that the anopheles can not thrive in absolutely 
stagnant water like the culex. He thinks possibly because it 
favors the infusorian parasite to which they suecumb so readily. 
He notices that they may also be found in pools, in newly 
broken ground, thus favoring the old theory that breaking up 
ground favors malaria. 


28. Mycoids.—In a former number of the Journal of 
Tropical Medicine, Dr, W. L. Braddon describes a new organism 
as the most frequent hematozoon to be met with in the Malay 
peninsula, to which he gave the term “mycoid.” Clarke has gone 
over the subject, examined for these organisms and finds that 
they occur in almost every examination, including those of per- 
fectly healthy persons, and are not affected by quinin. He 
thinks it is a purely physiologic phenomenon and not a para- 
site or a pathologic organism. 


30. Transmission of Tuberculosis from Man to Cattle. 
Reviewed in Tue JounnaL of November 8, p. 1219. 


32. Croupous Fibrinous Rhinitis.— Moeller reviews 74 com- 
munications that have been published on this subject, in 
cluding Major’s as early as 1885, and other American cases. 
He describes the clinical picture as consisting essentially of 
pseudo-membranes developing in the nose without previous or 
consecutive diphtheria or any operative intervention on the 
parts. It is an acute affection, and commences with a watery 
discharge and increasing obstruction of the nose until it is com- 
pletely closed by the membranes. Nearly every patient on 
record was a child. The course is generally mild, not accom- 
panied by general symptoms, and there does not seem to be 
any tendenc? on the part of the membranes to spread beyond 
the nasal cavities. It may be caused by various bacteria in 
conjunction with some injury of the nasal membranes, but is 
generally the work of the diphtheria bacillus. Occasionally it 
has shown itself to be contagious. In one of the two personal 
cases described, diphtheria bacilli were cultivated from the 
pseudo-membranes, and in the other the pneumococcus. ‘Treat- 
ment was restricted to removal of the pseudo-membranes and 
local application of boric acid. 


37. Improved Writing Apparatus for the Blind.-The 
small portable apparatus invented by Dussaud writes the 
alphabet from left to right and on the side of the paper on 
which it is to be read, thus obviating the necessity of turning 
the paper over. Instead of a punch the writing is done with 
a small frame containing six keys, like those of a typewriter, 
which allow all the combinations possible of the alphabet used 
wy the blind, and raise the letters in relief. 

43. New Kind of Diphtheria Serum. Diphtheria anti- 
toxin acts exclusively on the toxins, but Wassermann has sue- 
ceeded in producing a specific serum which dissolves diphtheria 
bacilli and causes both agglutination and precipitation. He 
suggests that it might be possible to combine this new serum 
with the specific antitoxin, and thus enhance the benefits of the 
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latter. The combination might prove peculiarly effective in 
convalescence from diphtheria or in cases in which the bacilli 
lurk in the throats of healthy persons. He mixes 20 ¢.c. of a 
1 per cent. solution of ethylene diamin with | gm. of the bacilli 
thoroughly dried, killed and ground in a mortar. After the 
mixture has been shaken up together for several hours it is 
allowed to settle for twenty-four hours and then filtered. The 
toxins contained in the clear fluid that filters out are neutral- 
ized with diphtheria antitoxin, and it is then injected into 
animals. Rabbits have been used thus far in the experimenta- 
tion. 


45. Acute Syphilitic Nephritis.—A case is described in 
detail, observed at Ebstein's clinic, which confirms the experi. 
ence of Dieulafoy, Hoffmann and others that acute nephriti- 
may occur as one of the very earliest manifestations of syph- 
ilitie infection. The onset was severe, and in 3 cases on record 
it terminated fatally, but it is possible that a syphilitic 
nephritis may run an insidious and unrecognized course. In 
his case the specific infection was three weeks old, and edema, 
ascites and hydrothorax followed the appearance of condy- 
lomata and a painful throat affection. The urine was scanty, 
contained much albumin and numerous hyaline and granular 
casts. The patient was a robust working man, 31 years old, 
but the symptoms described had made him keep his bed for a 
week. He was rubbed daily with 5 gm. of gray ointment, and 
all the kidney symptoms, ascites, edema, ete., rapidly disap- 
peared; the albumin in the urine dropped from 13.5 to 1.6 gm. 
in two weeks. The urine was normal when finally dismissed 
after seven weeks of treatment. The other manifestations of 
the syphilitic infection did not respond so promptly and 
effectively to the specific treatment as the nephritis. Karvonen 
has observed cases permanently cured for eight to thirteen 
years, but in Hoffmann’s patient the nephritis recurred later. 


47. Typhoid Bacilli in Sputa.—In the case first described 
the patient had succumbed to a fibrinous pneumonia associated 
with typhoid fever. Pneumococei were found numerous in the 
lung 4t the autopsy, and with them a few typhoid bacilli. The 
latter had probably been occasionally present in the sputa dur 
ing life. In a second case a young man in the fourth week of 
a severe typhoid fever, as convalescence was approaching, sud. 
denly exhibited severe symptoms on the part of the lungs, 
dyspnea, cyanosis and pulse rising from 80 to 120, with pain in 
the right side and marked increase in temperature. The 
sputum was foamy and streaked with blood. The heart action 
was so weak that stimulants were necessary. These symptoms 
gradually subsided in the course of six days, and the area of 
dulness which had developed suddenly, also vanished, and the 
sputa were no longer blood streaked. A serous effusion devel. 
oped in the right pleura, but was gradually absorbed and 
convalescence progressed undisturbed. The spuata contained 
large numbers of typhoid bacilli for fourteen days, and a few 
pneumococci. Only a few cases have been published in which 
these bacilli were isolated from the sputa, and none in which a 
primary pneumo-typhoid developed in consequence of inhalation 
of bacilli in the dust of such sputa. It is very probable, how- 
ever, that such dust alighting on articles of food may be the 
cause of abdominal typhoid. The sputa of Dieudonné’s patient 
contained numerous typhoid bacilli for seven weeks, long after 
he had apparently recovered. The hemorrhagic character of 
the sputa was mentioned in every similar case on record, This 
hemorrhagic character may be due to an infarct in the lungs as 
well as to a pneumonia. In this case typhoid bacilli in the 
blood might get into the alveoles and be coughed up in the 
sputa. Ina third case described a bacteriologist who had been 
working with extremely virulent typhoid cultures developed 
typhoid fever. In the third week he complained of pains in 
the lungs and an area of dulness developed on both sides with 
increasing fever. The sputa were viscous bright red balls; no 
typhoid bacilli could be found in them. An exploratory pune- 
ture on the thirtieth day revealed a senous, slightly hemor- 
rhagie effusion in the pleura, which contained typhoid bacilli 
in large quantities. About 50 ec. of the purulent effusion 
was removed the ftifty-second day, after which the tem- 
perature dropped to normal. There had been no expec. 
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toration for some time, when the sixty-fourth day the 
patient coughed up a quantity of slightly hemorrhagic 
sputa. Exploratory puncture the eighty-fourth day failed 
to disclose further effusion, and the area of dulness ob- 
served was ascribed to a fibrinous pleuritis, but two days 
later, after dismissal, violent coughing occurred as the patient 
was ascending the stairs, and he coughed up about 200 c.c. of 

Pure cultures of virulent typhoid bacilli were derived 
from the pus of the pleural empyema in this case. In a fourth 
the autopsy disclosed a hemorrhagic infarct in the lungs from 
which pure cultures of the pyocyaneus were derived. Death 
had occurred the twenty-sixth day ef a severe typhoid fever, 
exhibiting the last two days hemorrhagic sputa with dulness 
afid crepitus in the lungs. Mixed infection in the course of 
typhoid fever is a more serious condition than a pneumonia 
caused by the typhoid bacillus alone, as a second infection is 
superposed. It is still a question whether the typhoid bacillus 
alone is able to induce a lobular pneumonia, although Jehle 
has reported five cases in which he succeeded in isolating the 
typhoid bacilli, once in a pure culture, and once after influenza, 
associated with diplococci and staphylococci. 


48. Suggestions for Early Diagnosis of Cancer.—Boas 
urges the general distribution of circulars warning against 
cancer, similar to the one recently issued by the Belgian gov- 
ernment in its prophylaxis against venereal diseases, He thinks 
that if the public generally were instructed in the early symp- 
toms of cancer, persons affected would apply to a physician at 
the first indications, instead of wasting time on’ treatment of 
supposed stomach troubles, hemorrhoids, etc. He states that 
of the 54 cases of cancer of the rectum in his experience since 
1896, 80 per cent. were already inoperable when first seen. The 
carcinoma had not been diagnosed in the overwhelming ma- 
jority, although in many instances there had been digital ex- 
ploration of the region. He further urges that in all cases 
suspicious of cancer the patient should be admitted to a hos 
pital and kept under observation for one to three weeks, re- 
turning for a second investigation if the result of the first had 
been dubious. Besides the benefit to the public from such 
measures, students and physicians would acquire valuable 
training in the early recognition of cancer. 


53. Statistics of Tertiary Syphilis.——Weber’s article is the 
result of five years’ study of syphilis at Jadassohn’s clinic at 
Berne, and supplements the latter's communication in regard 
to tertiary syphilis among the prostitutes of Breslau. The 
figures show that tertiary manifestations occasionally develop 
even after several courses of thorough mercurial treatment. 
Weber tabulates the statistics of 185 cases of tertiary syphilis 
in the clinic, and of 49 in private practice. No treatment had 
been applied in 77.3 per cent. of the former nor in 40.8 per 
cent. of the latter. Applying the principle followed in the 
Breslau statistics he collated all the cases of syphilis at any 
stage and found that 51, or 34.7 per cent., of 147 private 
patients who had been insufliciently treated or not at all, 
presented tertiary symptoms, while only 13, or 5 per cent., ex- 
hibited them out of 261 who had taken more than one course 
of treatment. There was thus a difference of 29.7 per cent. 
between the two groups. This difference amounted to 54.6 in 
those who had been under observation for more than one year, 
and to58.5 per cent.in those under observation for two years and 
more. He groups his material in various ways, and the result is 
always in favor of thorough treatment as materially reducing 
the tendency to tertiary manifestations later. The cases of 
recurrence of tertiary accidents also showed that a third of 
the patients had not been treated for their primary affection. 
Also that those treated with iodid alone were in the majority. 


56. Symptomatic Treatment of Tuberculosis.—In this 
review of his experiences as director of the great sanatorium at 
Alland, Weismayr mentions that he has frequently conquered 
the night sweats by ordering a harder bed, lighter night clothes 
and keeping the room cool, with open windows. A cold sponge 
may prove effective, especially when vinegar is used. Brehmer 
used to recommend as a sovereign remedy a glass of milk with 
two teaspoonfuls of brandy on retiring. Formalin and tanno- 
form are the most effective external measures. The patient is 
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swabbed with a mixture of equal parts of 40 per cent. formalin 
and alcohol, the first evening on the back and arms, the second 
on the legs, the third on the front of the trunk. The result ix 
prompt, enduring and free from by-effects. Dohrn applies the 
formalin in a soap which is allowed to dry on. Weismayr has 
found the salvia preparations useful in cases of night sweats, 
giving 20 drops of the tincture in the morning and 30 at 
night. Lead acetate is still more effective. He prescribes it 
in the formula: .03 gm. plumb. acetic.; morphin. hydrochlor.. 
.005 gm., and sachar., .3 gm., in two doses during the evening. 
In case of vomiting he has the patient eat oftener and smaller 
amounts and recline afterward, taking iced soda water. He 
has also seen good results follow the administration of 5 to 10 
drops of tincture of iodin with .1 gm. of potassium iodid in 
water during the day, to correct digestive disturbances. A 
tendency to constipation will frequently yield to a glass of 
cold water before breakfast, supplemented by stewed fruits. 
sour milk or one-day kefir. The fever will generally subside on 
enforced repose, but if not, it is important to reduce it at meal 
times by medicinal means. Also in the cases that are free 
from temperature in bed but acquire it as soon as the patient 
gets up. He prefers pyramidon for the purpose: .25 gm. dis- 
solved in half a glass of water, and slowly sipped in the course 
of a half hour before the anticipated rise in temperature. The 
fever is checked by this measure in every case, almost without 
exception, and sweating rarely follows, while no untoward 
effects were observed. Kobert attributes to pyramidon a stimu 
lating action on the heart. He warns against allowing patients 
to become hypochondriae on the subject of temperature meas. 
urements. It is better to abandon the thermometer. 


57. Pyoktanin in Eye Affections and Chancroids.—It :- 
twelve years since Stilling proclaimed the merits of pyoktanin 
as a powerful antiseptic, free from toxie and caustic proper- 
ties, while, contrary to other antiseptics, it does not coagulate 
albumin. Physicians have been slow to take advantage of it, 
but in veterinary circles it is being used mor® and more ex. 
tensively every year. It is indispensable that the pyoktanin 
should come into intimate contact with the tissues, and con. 
sequently it must be applied in the form of a powder or very 
strong solution. A weak solution is absorbed by the dressings 
and the tissues do not feel its effects. Weill has been using it 
for ten years in eye affections, and states that the cornea and 
conjunctiva bear well a 1/100 solution or powder. He has also 
found it more effective than any other remedy for the treatment 
of chaneroid when it can not be excised. He applies it pure in 
the form of a powder after curetting, and repeats daily or at 
brief intervals, removing the scabs that form until they are 
not easily detachable. When the firm scab at last drops off, the 
surface beneath is covered with healthy granulations, which do 
not stain blue with the pyoktanin. Four or five months may be 
necessary to complete the cure. The blue discoloration is the 
only drawback to this remedy. 

59. Treatment of Affections of Testicles and Adnexa on 
New Principles.—Zabludowski has charge of the Berlin Uni- 
versity Massage Institute and has found that many cases of 
inflammation and disturbances in the testicles and their adnexa 
can be cured by scientific stimulation of the nerves and circu. 
lation in the parts. His method of treatment includes mas. 
sage manipulations, kneading and intermittent compression of 
the parts to diffuse and hasten the absorption of infiltrates and 
exudates; milking movements and stretching to cure thicken. 
ing and shortening of the seminal cord, and twisting to detach 
adherences, but the principal factor in treatment is to induce 
rapid and violent changes in the circulation by means of re. 
peated constriction with an elastic rubber band or tube 8 mm. 
wide and about 160 em. long, which is wound around the roots 
of the penis and scrotum and left for fifteen to twenty minutes. 
By this time the venous congestion is intense, and when the 
compression is removed the arterial blood streams copiously 
through the parts. He describes the technic of the various 
manipulations, which must be graduated not to cause pain nor 
excitement. The indications for this very effective treatment 
are protracted inflammation of the testicles, epididymis and 
seminal cord of traumatic or gonorrhea! origin, after the acute 
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stage has passed. Also functional disturbances with or with- 
out slight anatomic alterations; acquired or slight congenital 
shortness of the cord; atrophy ex inactivitate; sensory or motor 
disturbances and pathologic secretion. The sittings are re- 
peated daily for ten to twenty minutes and continued two to 
eight weeks. The most rebellious cases are usually those that 
have been treated with cold applications at some previous 
stage. His experience has been extensive, and he advocated 
this method of treatment, with details of cases at the recent 
Naturforscher Congress. 


61. Changes in Visual Field in Syphilis.—Ziemssen calls . 


attention to the fact that a syphilitic affection of the brain or 
<pinal cord is often associated with an affection of the optic 
nerve, limiting the field for red and green, even when the 
general visual field is unimpaired. The course of the main 
affection can be traced by inspection of the visual field as the 
conditions improve or grow worse, and it is thus a criterion of 
the benefits from treatment. In some of his patients the im- 
provement was marked under mercury, but as soon as it was 
suspended the visual field gave evidence of retrogression. The 
more intense the treatment and the longer it was continued, the 
better the results in the visual field, 


63. Sahli’s Test of Stomach Functions.—Sahli’s “flour 
soup” test was described in Tue Journat of May 31, 1902. 
Bénniger has been giving it a thorough trial and says that re- 
search in this line will aid in solving certain hitherto obscure 
problems, but that in the clinic, as a general rule, the older 
methods still hold their own in comparison. 


Excision of Nomatous Gangrene.——Ranke illustrates 
a case of extensive noma of the genitalia and buttocks which 
Jeveloped during measles in a girl 3 years old. He treated it 
by prompt excision of all the diseased portions, as in three 
previous similar cases. All the patients made a smooth re- 
covery. During the fifty-eight days spent in the hospital the 
child increased 22 per cent. in weight, a daily gain of 57 gm., 
about 2 ounces. In the other cases he supplemented excision 
with thermocauterization. 


65. Ovariotomy During Pregnancy.—Graefe adds 27 cases, 
including 3 in his own experience, to the 148 on record of 
ovariotomy undertaken during pregnancy. The mortality of 
the mothers in the entire list was 2.3 per cent. One of the 
deaths occurred three months after the intervention, which 
could scarcely be incriminated in this case, and one death was 
inevitable, as extensive gangrene was found on operating. The 
last 126 operations contain only this one fatality. In 119 cases 
the pregnancy was interrupted by the intervention in only 19, 
or 16 per cent. In the last series of 27, abortion followed in 
5 and premature delivery in 3. This series includes the Ameri- 
can cases of Jarmann and Kahn. The pregnancy continued un- 
disturbed in two cases with numerous adhesions or torsion of 
the pedicle of the tumor. In the cases in which abortion oc- 
curred there must have been some predisposition to it, possibly 
from decidual endometritis as the trauma of the intervention 
was slight. Abortion would probably have occurred even with- 
out the operation. The statistics show that ovarian tumors, 
during a pregnancy, induce abortion in 17 per cent. if left 
unoperated. After ovariotomy the pregnancy was interrupted 
in only 22.5 per cent., and a third of this number presented 
urgent indications for surgical relief. The results of expectant 
treatment have been a maternal mortality of 39.2 per cent. and 
a fetal of 67 per cent., according to Orgler’s and Winckel’s 
statistics. Six of the cases in the series demonstrate that even 
after evidences of impending abortion have appeared, prompt 
ovariotomy will afford relief, and the pregnancy wil! continue 
its course uninterfered with. 


66. Suture of Bladder After the High Operation.—Hof- 


mann recommends his practice of keeping the patient in bed 
and curing the cystitis before attempting to operate for the 
removal of a foreign body in the bladder. The time thus spent 
shortens the after-treatment, as the inflammation once cured, 
the incision in the bladder can be made without fear, and it is 
sure to heal smoothly after immediate suture. 


68. Review of 720 Gallstone Operations.—Kelr’s total 
mortality has been 15.5 per cent., and excluding the compli- 
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cated cases requiring additional interventions on stomach or 
liver, carcinoma, ete., the mortality during the first hundred 
days after the operation was 3.5 per cent. He has been able to 
save a number of cases of diffuse cholangitis with putrid pus 
in the bile duct and liver. The patients would inevitably have 
succumbed without intervention, and if it is possible to save 
thus 3 per cent. of these apparently inoperable cases, it is the 
surgeon’s duty to act. He can not be sure of the diagnosis 
before operating. Kehr has had only one case of peritoneal 
sepsis in his last 300 gallstone laparotomies. He finds that 
elderly persons bear the operation surprisingly well. His ex- 
perience has also shown that a chronic interstitial pancreatitis 
is liable to cause the same clinical picture, cachexia, icterus, 
etc., as a carcinoma in the pancreas. An operation, however, 
may save the patient in the former case. He is impressed more 
and more with the advantages of draining the hepatic duct. 
He has done it 49 times in cystectomies, 6 times with cystos- 
tomy, 29 times with cystectomy and cysticotomy, and 6 times 
alone. He has been draining the hepaticus for six years, and 
has found that the loss of bile had no serious effect on the 
digestion, although in some cases all the bile was thus drained 
away for two weeks, a loss of 500 to 800 gm. of bile a day. 
The only symptoms resulting were the moderately lessened 
appetite and somewhat difficult defecation. He inserts a tube 
the size of the little finger, after the bile duct has been opened 
above the duodenum and all the accessible stones removed. 
The tube is introduced for a distance of 4 cm. Unless certain 
that the bile duct is completely free from stones, he inserts a 
second tube in this duct also. This favors later irrigation of 
the duct and removal of stones overlooked at first. He advo- 
cates this drainage of the hepatic duct after ectomy as the 
rational method of treating chronic recurring cholelithiasis. 
The mortality is less than after choledochotomy with suture 
as the operation is more rapidly concluded, and infection in 
the hepatic duct can be more easily cured. The surgeon is far 
less liable to overlook stones, as they are frequently discov- 
ered in the after-treatment. In one case a stone was thus 
found too large to be extracted. A laminaria was inserted 
liverward through the incision in the bile duct, and the hepatic 
dilated by this means until the stone could be easily extracted 
twelve hours later. The swelling of the laminaria was ex- 
tremely painful to the patient, but it accomplished its purpose. 
He has never witnessed any untoward effects from this 
hepaticus drainage. The flow of bile usually ceases by the third 
week and the wound heals by the sixth. He has never observed 
a case of actual recurrence of stones after they have been com- 
pletely evacuated, but thinks it is possible with a fresh infec- 
tion of the biliary passages. 

69. Clinical Importance of Indicanuria.—The results of 
examination of 40 patients with gastrointestinal affections and 
a large number of others with leukemia or anemia, Addison's 
disease, Bright’s disease or affections of the liver or spleen are 
tabulated for comparison. They demonstrate beyond question 
that besides the indican derived from excessive intestinal putre- 
faction, there is another source for the indican in the urine, 
namely, in altered metabolism. Indicanuria is a constant 
symptom that aids in the diagnosis of insufficiency of the liver. 
It is also an important symptom in splenopathy of infectious 
origin. 

70. Hematology of Chloroform Narcosis.—Solimei con- 
cludes from his extensive research that it is possible to deter- 
mine the prognosis of a chloroform narcosis by examination of 
the blood, and also whether all the anesthetic has been elim- 
inated from the system. The influence of the chloroform lasts 
from a few hours to several days in different individuals, and 
the changes it induces in the blood are in direct proportion to 
the amount of the anesthetic used. They are not all due to 
the chloroform but form a vicious circle. In tests on animals 
the blood had a strong odor of chloroform and coagulation oc- 
curred unusually slowly. The number of red corpuscles dimin- 
ished, the decrease manifest even as late as forty-eight hours, 
while the proportion of whites increased. The spectrum of 
the arterial blood was characteristic of methemoglobin if the 
narcosis had been deep or protracted. The blood cells also 
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became altered in shape to a certain extent. The proportion 
of oxygen in the blood diminished while that of carbon dioxid 
increased. The deleterious action of chloroform is more marked 
on the venous than on the arterial blood. 

71. Treatment of Lupus with Formalin.—Matteucci first 
curettes and removes all suspicious tissue, under cocain or 
chloroform, and six days later applies a compress impregnated 
with a 10 per cent. glycerin solution of 40 per cent, formal- 
dehyd, preceded by a little cocain. The compress is left in 
place twenty-four hours and then renewed day after day. In 
two weeks a pink zone of healthy tissue replaces the lupus 
patches. Three years’ experience has convinced him of the 
great advantages of this method of treating lupus. It is espe- 
cially useful when the mucosa is involved, and it may be 
supplemented by Thiersch or Lang flaps. Dusting powders 
should be avoided, as they interfere with the action of the 
formalin. He has also applied it in a few cases of epithelioma 
with good results. 

73. Scoliosis of Sciatica.—Cappuccio has observed Van- 
zetti’s sign of scoliosis in six patients, and notes that the pelvis 
in sciatica is invariably held horizontal, while in other lesions 
of this region it is more or less inclined. This horizontal atti- 
tude of the pelvis in spite of the marked scoliosis is a valuable 
differentiating sign for sciatica. It is easy to understand the 
mechanism of the scoliosis, as the effort is to spare the inflamed 
nerve trunk, while in hip-joint disease the attitude is the 
result of the effort to spare the joint. His cases are illustrated, 

75. Medicated Steam for Affections of Upper Air Pas- 
sages.—Della Vedova has been using for some time in the 
treatment of catarrhal affections of the upper air-passages an 
apparatus which sprays them with a medicated steam. The 
heat, the steam under pressure and the medicinal substance 
combine to affect the mucosa favorably, and his experience has 
been remarkably encouraging in regard to the value of this 
“rhinovaporization,” as he calls it. He has found that certain 
mineral waters were peculiarly adapted for spraying in steam 
by this means, Salsomaggiore and Salice waters in particular. 

79. Trendelenburg’s Method of Treating Varices.— 
Ronchi has collected 655 cases of varices treated by 26 various 
surgeons with the Trendelenburg method of ligating the 
saphena. He adds that 29 out of 69 cases in his own experi- 
ence were operated on, and by this method. The results dem- 
onstrate, he thinks, that this method of treatment, alone or 
combined with excision of the largest varices, is to be pre- 
ferred to all other methods of intervention. 

80. Steam Treatment of Carbuncle.—Gueciardello gives a 
eut of a little instrument he had invented for the purpose of 
applying a medicated spray to a carbuncle or similar lesion. 
The steam is generated in a small vessel, and emerges through 
four parallel and tapering tubes, which issue horizontally from 
the top of the vessel. The tips of the tubes form a square that 
includes the center of the lesion. He uses a 2 per cent, solu- 
tion of carbolic acid for generating the steam. It is applied 
three or four or even more times a day, for a half to one hour 
each time, just avoiding scorching the tissues. Between the 
applications a compress wet with a solution of sublimate is 
applied. In four to nine days at farthest the necrotic portions 
are eliminated and the lesion heals from beneath with no loss 
of substance from the knife or cautery. He describes 7 cases 
thus treated with the best results. The application is not pain- 
ful and recovery is prompt. 

87. Lecithin in Therapeutics.—-Serono regards the sub- 
cutaneous injection of lecithin as an extremely effective means 
of sustaining and increasing the vitality, as it provides a sub- 
stance urgently needed by the organism in certain conditions. 
Lecithin derived from brain substance is liable to contain toxic 
neurins, ptomains, ete., consequently he prefers the whites of 
fresh eggs for the purpose. They contain fully 10 per cent. of 
lecithin. He injects it in emulsion in physiologic salt solution, 
in a dose of 20 to 30 eg. a day or even more. 

90. Closure of Defect in Gall Bladder.—Baldassari has 
experimented on dogs and found that perforations and lacera- 
tions of the gall bladder can be advantageously closed by a 
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sero-muscular flap from the abdominal wall. The striped mus- 
cular layer turned inward forms a strong wall for the gall 
bladder, and the layer of peritoneum outside blends with the 
peritoneum investing the organ. The conditions were found ex- 
tremely satisfactory when the animals were killed later, and 
indicate that this method of treating such defects is very 
promising. 
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Acknowledgment of all books received will be made in this col- 
umn, and this will be deemed by us a ful! equivalent to those send- 
ing them. A selection from these volumes will be made for review, 
as dictated by their merits, or in the interests of our readers. 
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The Public Service. 


Army Changes. 

Movements of Medical Officers, U. 8S. Army, under orders from the 
office of the Adjutant-General, _Washingten, I». C., from Nov. 8 to 
15, 1902, inclusive: 

Arthur, Wm. H., major and surgeon, U. 8. A., having arrived in 

Francisco, will repair to this city and report in person to the 
Surgeon-General of the Army for instruction 

Branch, Frederick D., captain and asst. ‘surgeon, U. S. V., is hon- 
orably disc ~— to take effect Dec. 20, 1902, his services being no 

er requir 


d 
Gartiagten. Joseph captain and asst. surgeon, U. 8S. V., Is 
honorably dise harged. to take effect Nov. 30, 1002, his services Was 


no requir 
Hleller, Joseph major and surgeon, U. V., is honorably dis- 
charged, to take effect Nov. 30, 1902, his services bemg no longer 
John Van R., lieutenant-colonel and deputy surgeon general, 
is relieved from duty in the office of the Surgeon General 
ve the ye 4, to take effect Dec. 1, 1902, and will then proceed to 
Ft. Leavenworth, Kan., and'report in person to the commanding 

Kemp. contract surgeon, U. 8. A.. will proceed from this 
city to x.  Wrene isco, and will report to the commanding general, 
+ of California, for transportation to the Vhilippine 
sia 

The M. Line, first lieutenant ont asst.- 


discharged the service of the 


ourgeen. A., is 
only, to take effect Dec. 15, 


as and surgeon, 

Lynch, Charles. major and surgeon, U. V.. now at San Fran- 
cisco, will proceed to Ft. Porter, N. Y., 7 dut ty. 

Nicho! aan, John L.. contract surgeon. U. 8. A.. is relieved from 
duty at Monterey, Cal. and will proceed to his home, Dorchester, 
Mass., and report to the Surgeon-General of the Army for annul- 
ment of contract. 

Tweedie. Hedley V.. 
caty at the General Hospital, 
Monterey, Cal., for 

Phillips. John L.. ajor and surgeon, U. 8S. A.. having reported 
his arrival in San rane isco, will report in person to Major General 
Adna Kh. Chaffee. U. 8S. A.. for special duty and to accompany him 
to his station and upon completion of this duty will report by letter 
to the Adjutant-General of the Army for further orders 

haw, Henry A.. captain and asst.surgeon, A. 
leave of absence for ten days 


is relieved from 


contract surgeon. A.., 
and will proceed to 


U. 8. 
San Francisco, 


is granted 


Navy Changes. 
Changes in the Medical Corps of the Navy for the 
Nov. 15, 1902: 


week ending 


Medical Inspector J. R. Waggoner, detached from the Marine 
pee =, Station, Poston, and ordered to the Navy Yard, Mare 
slanc 

Surgeon J. W. Baker. retired, aeeeet to duty at the Naval and 
Marine Recruiting Stations, Bos 

Surgeon N. H. Drake oor een the Navy Yard. Mare Island, 
Cal.. and to continue duty on Solace. 

Pr. A. Surgeon J. M. Moore, detached from the Jndiana, and or 
dered to the Raleigh, whee commissioned. 

Medical Director G. F. Winslow. detached from the Naval Re- 


cruliting Station, Boston, and t6 wait orders 
Surgeon H. Shaw, appointed asst. surgeon from Oc tober 28. 
P. A. Surgeon A. W. Dunbar, detached from the Navy Yard, 
pA Sound, Wash., and ordered to the Wyoming when commis 


A A. R. Alfred, ordered to fhe Navy Yard, Puget 
P. 6. Surgeon E. J. Grow, detached from the N Yy New 
York, and ordered to the Marblehead. ~~, 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


Jour. A. M. A. 


Marine-Hospital 
Official list of the changes of station and duties of commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers of the Public Health and Marine- 
Ilospital Service for the seven days ended Nov. 13, 1902: 
Assistant Surgeon-General H. LD. Geddings, to proceed to Dela- 


ware Breakwater EE for special temporary duty. 
Surgeon John Godfrey, granted leave of absence for one month 


13. 
urgeon W. P. MelIntosh, granted leave of absence for 3 days 

00. Ont roceed t Island 

urgeon Guiteras, to p slan 

tine for temporary duty, relieving Asst. y 

P. A. Surgeon J. H. Oakley, granted leave of absence 7 r one day. 

P. A. Surgeon H. W. Wic es, to proceed to Cleveland, Ohio, and 
a wl ,-—¥ charge of the service during the absence on leave 
of P. urgeon J. B. Greene. 

P. A ‘gu urgeon J. B. Greene, granted leave of absence for 15 days 
from November 22. 

Asst.-Surgeon V. G. Heiser, to proceed to phn _ report 
to medical officer in command for s a. Bn rar. 

Senior Pharmacist and Chemist owell, 
temporary duty in D. "and “directed roceed to 
New York, and repor toner, Imm 
| Easter ~ AAG and Acting C A. M. 

oeh 

Senin r Pharmacist and Acting Chemist A. M. Roehrig, on 
relieved from duty at the Immigration t, New York, to pr 
to Stapleton and report to medical officer in command for duty and 
assignment to quarters, Senior iller. 

Senior Pharmacist Charles Mill ed from duty at 
New York (Stapleton), to pr and to 
the acting assistant-surgeon in - oF. of the Santa Rosa quaran 
tine station for temporary duty. 

convened at Washi Db. Cc r the consideration of 
1 . entitled “An act to 


yes.” Detail for the Board: Assistant 
r chairman; Assistant Su 
urgeon M. J. Rosenau; 


Marine Hospital, Chelsea, Mass., 
officers of the Rev. 
Wood. 


Board convened at the U. 8. 
, for the physical examination of 
enue Cutter Detail for the Surgeon M. 
ward, chairman; Asst.-Surgeon W. K. Ward, recorder. 


Health Reports. 

The following cases of smallpox, yellow fever, cholera and plague 
have been reported to the Surgeon-General, Public Health and Ma 
rine-Ilospital Service, during the week ended Nov. 15, 1902: 

SMALLPOX—UNITED STATES. 

California: San Fegnetese. Oct. 26-Nov. 2, 6 cases. 

Colorado: Denver, Oct. 25-Nov. 1, 3 cases. 

, Oct. 18-Nov. 8, 


Florida : Nov. 1-8, case; Lamon 
4 Mayport, 18- Nov. 8, 1 case ; Oct. 18-Nov. 8, 


le 
Tilinots : Nov. 1-8, Chicago, 3 cases, LS ade Freeport, 4 cases. 
Indiana: Indianapolis, Nov. 1-8, 2 
Kentucky : Lexington, Nev. 1-8, 
Massachusetts: Nov. 1-5, Boston, 8 cases, 1 death; Cambridge, 


1 case; Medford, 1 case. 
Detroit, Oct. 25-Nov. 8, 20 cases; Grand Rapids, 
Cc 


ases 
Missouri: St. Louis, Nov. 2-9, 
Nebraska: Omaha, Nov. 1-8, 

New Hampshire Nov. 1-8, 


rk: New York, Nov. 1-8, 4 cases, 1 
Oct. 31-Nov. 7, 


2 cases; Nashua, 20 
cases 
New Yo 


death. 
Ohio: Cincinnati, Cleveland, Nov. 


2 cases, 5 deaths: Hamilton, Nov. 1-8, 1 case; Toledo, Oct. 4 

Nov. 14 cases, 2 deaths; Oct. 25-Nov. 1, case. 
lennsylvania: Nov. 1-8, Altoona, 1 case; Erie, 8 cases; Johns 

town, 5 cases, 1 death 3 cases; Pittsburg, Oct. 25 


Philadelphia, 

hs. 

South Dakota: Sioux Fal! s, Nov. 1-8, 1 case. 

Utah: Salt Lake City, Nov. 1-8, 1 ¢ 

Wisconsin : Milwaukee, Nov. 1-8, 20 cases. 

SMALLPOX— IGN, 
18 23. s ca 


Austria: Prague, Oct. 
1 cane. 1 death 
cases. 


Belgium: Antwerp, Oct. 18-25, 


Brazil: Bahia, Sept. 27-Oct. 18, 4 
Chile: Pisaqua, Oct, cases. 
Eenador: Guayaquil, Oct. 1s 25, 3 deaths. 


Great Britain: Kyistol, Oct. 11-18, London, Oct. 18 25, 


1 case, 1 death: Manchester, Oct. 18-25, case. 
Russia: Oct. 11-18, Moscow, 3 cases; WK, 1 case. 
Switzerland: Geneva, Oct, 11-18, 1 case. 


YELLOW FEVER, 
Panama, Oct. 27-Nov. 3. 6 ca 
Port Limon, Oct. 25-Nov,. 1, ry cases, 2 deaths. 
Eenuador: Guayaquil, Oct. 18-25, deaths. 
Mexico: Progreso, Oct. 17-24. ase, 1 death; Tampico, Oct. 26 
Nov. 2. 5 deaths; Vera Cruz, Oct. “23-Nov. 1, 7 cases, 5 deaths. 
LERA—INSULAR, 
Vhilippine Manila, Sept. 14-20, 
I’rovinces, Sept. 13-20, 3.853 cases, 2.454 
CHOLFERA—FORRIGN, 
Faypt : July 12, 38.083 cases, 32.377 deaths; Oct. 25-Nov. 1, 
225 cases, 22 deaths: Alexandria, Oct. 11-18, 58 cases, 55 deaths. 
Japan: Kobe, Oct. % cases, 22 deaths. 
PLAGUB—UNITED STATES. 
California: San Francisco, Oct. 28. 1 case, 1 death. 
PLAGUE—FOREIGN. 
India: Karachi, Oct. 5-12, 13 cases, 8 deaths. 
Russia: Odessa, Oct. 18-25, 45 cases, 16 deaths. 


Colombia: 
‘osta Rica: 


49 cases, 36 deaths. 
deaths. 


regulate the sale of viruses, serums, toxins and analogous products 
in the District of Columbia, to regulate interstate traffic in said 
. articles, and for other pu 

Surgeon-General L. L. 

General H. Db. Geddings 
ik. S. Warren, recorder. 

been accepted by the IP 
8, 


